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PREFACE 



In bequeathing to my fellow-men the best I have to give 
them in the results of a lifetime of patient and single-eyed 
search for the highest truth, which at last have been 
wrought into the form of a new system of philosophy 
grounded on the principle of absolute logic that whatever is 
evolved as consequent must he involved as antecedent, I hope 
they will not deem it a mark of obtrusive self-feeling if I 
leave on record here a true and simple statement of its 
origin, both as a thought-system and as a biographical fact. 
No one can be more conscious than I am of its manifest 
deficiencies of content and faults of form, and no one could 
regret these more than I do. Yet at the opening of the 
twentieth century I conceive it to be the supreme need of 
the human spirit to understand that the mechanical phi- 
losophy of mere evolution — the evolution without involu- 
tion, which is the half-truth more dangerous than a lie — 
is but a step towards the organic philosophy of evolution 
through involution, as itself but a step towards the spirit- 
ual philosophy of the identity in difference of evolution 
and involution as the continuity of Being in the Absolute 
Ethical I. 

This is the philosophy whose foundation is the absolute 
nature of the syllogism as necessary relational equation of 
the involved and the evolved in the world-process — that 
universal and eternal self-realization of Being through 
Knowing in Doing which determines the immanent and 
necessary relational constitution of the world itself to be 
that of the Absolute Ethical I. It is the grounding of this 
philosophy in the absolute nature of the syllogistic process^ 
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as at once the Apriori of Being, the Apriori of Truth, and 
the Apriori of Eight, and as itself the identity in difference 
of evolution and involution, which renders it a system of 
philosophical objectivism or scientific realism, in distinction 
from all systems of philosophical subjectivism, whether 
as subjective, critical, or absolute idealism, and which not 
only justifies but requires its name as the Syllogistic 
Philosophy. 

Nothing short of this grounding of philosophy in abso- 
lute logic can possibly fit it to be itself the ground of 
absolute religion; and nothing short of absolute religion, 
as free and intelligent obedience to an absolute moral law, 
which, in Emerson's words, " lies at the centre of Nature 
and radiates to the circumference," can redeem the world 
from the imperialism, militarism, commercialism, and gen- 
eral reviving barbarism which are threatening to drown 
civilization itself at the beginning of this new century. 
It was the ambition of my youth to interpret in terms of 
thought and philosophically to justify the " blazing ubiqui- 
ties " of the Declaration of Independence, and to hold up to 
the world a proud example of their truth, not only in the 
Constitution of my country, but in my country's free obe- 
dience to it and to them. But it is the sorrow and humilia- 
tion of my age to see my country herself trample both it 
and them under her feet, and retreat under treacherous 
leadership to betray a trusting ally, conquer a free people, 
crush a young republic founded on her own principles in 
the Philippine Islands, and reintroduce into her own body 
politic that poison of human slavery which she once hero- 
ically expelled. All that I can do to lighten the sense of 
my own unwilling complicity as a citizen in these national 
wrongs is to leave this work as my solemn protest against 
them, and to hope that reviving wisdom and virtue may yet 
lead my country to a better mind and better deeds. 

To Sir William Hamilton I owe the great service of 
awakening my philosophical consciousness, — not, it is true, 
by way of agreement, but by way of polarization to opposite 
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opinion. In a three-page pencilled note, dated Sept. 20, 
1859, at the end of his then just published " Lectures on 
Metaphysics," I recorded my dissent from his famous Law 
of the Conditioned, holding that space is known to be in- 
finite because it is infinite, and cannot be otherwise. This 
is the principle of philosophical objectivism, namely, that 
in knowledge the object determines the subject, as opposed 
to the principle of philosophical subjectivism, namely, that 
in knowledge the subject determines the object. The three- 
page note became the germ of two articles in the North 
American Review for July and October, 1864, in the earlier 
of which the two important principles of the perceptive 
understanding and the objectivity of relations had already 
been deduced from the principle of philosophical objec- 
tivism in this more than hint : " SuflBce it to say that, if we 
really knaw the objective relations of things, there must be 
some faculty of pure and immediate cognition of relations." 
But the logical development of philosophical objectivism 
could not and did not end here. The simple objectivity of 
relations necessarily led to the trichotomy of existence, as 
things, relations, and conditions; and this triple deter- 
mination of the object, as existence in general, necessarily 
led to the further development of the doctrine of the per- 
ceptive understanding into the trichotomy of perception 
itself, as sensuous, intellectual, and rational. These two 
trichotomies, of which the entire Syllogistic Philosophy 
is the natural and necessary outgrowth, were reduced to 
writing in the last months of 1864, as the foundation of 
two tables of "Cosmical Categories" and "Mental Cate- 
gories." But the further development of the nascent 
philosophy was checked and retarded for many years by 
untoward circumstances, in fact until 1879, since when it 
has been the supreme aim of all the energy and leisure I 
could command. If the desire of the late Prof. Francis 
Bowen, of Harvard University, to have me appointed as 
his assistant professor of philosophy in 1866 (a desire of 
which I knew nothing definitely at the time) could have 
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been gratified, this book would beyond a doubt have been 
ready for publication twenty or thirty years ago.* But it 
was not to be. Silent heterodoxy may be no bar to such 
appointments, but heterodoxy that talks or prints is fatal, 
or at least was fatal in the sixties. 

The first chapter of this book was written in 1893, the 
last in 1903, and the rest between. That explains many 
defects and needless repetitions. In the Appendix are 
contained papers all written in the last three months of 
1889 and scarcely changed at all. The Fundamental Phi- 
losophemes were then in their tenth draft, and had been 
drawn up as the ground-plan of five volumes, in order to 
unfold in accordance with the one undeviating method of 
evolution through involution the logical content of the 
Axiom of Philosophy, not as "I think, therefore I am," 
but rather as " Human knowledge exists." But I saw soon 
that it would be necessary to explain the absolute self- 
groundedness of this original position in a sixth introductory 
volume, and the explanation has grown into this present 
work. I must leave to other hands, if the syllogistic 
method of evolution through involution approves itself at 
last in philosophy to the consensus of the competent, the 
task of converting this rude path blazed through the wilder- 
ness into a beaten highway. The Fundamental Analyses, 
if carefully compared point by point with each other, ex- 
hibit the steady deepening of characteristics in the passage 
from machine to organism and from organism to person, 
and the inclusion of each lower type of reality in the next 
higher and of all in the highest. The Schemas present a 

* In a letter dated 11 Qaincj Street, Cambridge, Feb. 29, 1892, the late 
Prof. Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., wrote to me: "Professor Bowen was so much 
more of a conservative in theology than myself that any objections that I might 
have had would, I think, have been more than met in my mind by his endorse- 
ment of you. I have, however, this distinct remembrance. When Mr. Bowen 
and I conferred about your Ph.D. degree, be said, * I wish I could have had 
Abbot as my assistant teacher.' He undoubtedly referred to the transaction of 
1866-7, but I did not know the full meaning of it till your statement in your 
pamphlet explained it.*' (In that pamphlet the date was erroneously given 
from memory as 1866-7; as other letters prove, it was early in 1866.) 
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similar progress of thought in a wholly different aspect, 
as relation of individual to universal, of knowledge to life, 
and of human to Divine, in the world as one. The Cate- 
gories of Being, Mind, Evolution, and Constitution require 
to be supplemented and to some extent corrected by the 
tables at the close of Chapter XVIII, in which the unity of 
method and form in Syllogistic Philosophy is very suc- 
cinctly set forth in systematic completeness. The lack of 
elegance and polish in this system is something of which I 
am only too keenly conscious ; yet when I stand back and 
look at the statue from a distance, I cannot help recognizing 
in it the majesty of truth. My earlier books on "Scientific 
Theism " (1885) and " The Way out of Agnosticism" (1890), 
as well as the weekly files of The Index from Jan. 1, 1870, 
to July 1, 1880, not one word of which do I retract, were 
only attempts to save something from the threatened ship- 
wreck on a stormy sea; but in this book I bring my battered 
barque to port, after a fashion, with whatever cargo of value 
it may prove to hold. If at last it shall receive sober, just, 
and intelligent appreciation, I believe that it will be found 
to have done for philosophy what was done for botany in 
transition from the artificial Linnsean classification to the 
natural system of classification by total organic and genetic 
relationship — a revolution never to be reversed; and to 
give to ethical and free religion what it has never yet had, 
a basis in scientific reason. The days of philosophical sub- 
jectivism are numbered; and who can conceive a more solid 
or lasting foundation for objectivism than the principle of 
absolute logic, the identity in difference of evolution and 
involution in all Being, Knowing, and Doing, as identity in 
difference of Nature and Spirit in the Absolute I? Not 
until absolute logic is seen to be the necessary and only 
possible foundation of absolute religion and absolute moral- 
ity, not until the childish and degrading fear of reason is 
thoroughly outgrown, can the world ever become civilized, 
— that is, thoroughly moralized. There is no civilization 
but moralization, and nothing can ever persuade the "heed- 
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less world" of this supreme and saving truth except the 
overmasteringness of absolute logic. May this book help 
the world, taught at last to be heedful and not heedless, to 
tread the path of the only possible salvation from its own 
follies and sins — the path of free self-moralization in the 
Absolute Ethical I. 



FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 



43 Labch Road, Cambbidob 
October 13, 1903. 



EDITOR'S PREFACE 



The manuscript of this book, finished in September, 1903, 
was revised by the author before his death on October 22, 
1903. In accordance with his wish it is printed in detail 
as he left it, even to the punctuation, upon which he be- 
stowed much care. The sections are numbered as in the 
manuscript, and it will be seen that sections 38 and 39 are 
absent ; they were not written. 

During the proof-reading all quotations and references 
have been carefully compared with the text of the works 
cited, with the exception of two which, being comparatively 
unimportant and not easily accessible, have not been 
verified. 

Many causes, some avoidable, others not, have contrib- 
uted to the three years' postponement of the publication 
of the book. In that time De Vries' theory of the origin 
of species by mutation has come into marked prominence. 
Since it is not mentioned in the book, and since it combats 
(how completely or successfully only the future can show) 
the so-called " fluctuation " theory of Darwin, which is re- 
ferred to in many places, especially in Chapter VII, I am 
loth to let the book go forth without calling attention to 
the fact that, in the recognition of the existence and know- 
ability of the individual difference and the reality and 
mutability of species, the two theories are philosophically 
in complete harmony. It is only in their biological aspects 
that they differ. De Vries himself says " My work claims 
to be in full accord with the principles laid down by Darwin." 

I take this opportunity to thank cordially all those 
who by advice and in innumerable other ways have aided 
and encouraged me in the publication of this, my father's 
work. 

THE EDITOR 
September, 1906. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE AXIOM OF PHILOSOPHY 

§ 1. Philosophy has always been held to be a search for 
Knowledge. On this point there has never been any differ- 
ence of opinion. Ancient philosophy sought for knowledge 
of Being (to 0Kra>s ov). Modern philosophy seeks for knowl- 
edge of Thought {Bewusstseyn uberhaupt). Eeformed mod- 
ern philosophy seeks for knowledge of Knowledge, as the 
indissoluble union of Being and Thought. 

§ 2. Conceived as purified from all the crudities of 
" common sense," — that is, from all the errors, prejudices, 
preconceptions, misjudgments, and false inferences which 
are due to an unreflective habit of mind, and from every 
distortion of truth which may be referred to " merely indi- 
vidual experience " or to the " personal equation," — the 
Knowledge of Knowledge becomes the Science of Science. 
As yet, however, science is scarcely conscious of existing 
otherwise than as a number of more or less loosely allied 
particular sciences. If it were to be developed in its ideal 
unity and universality, the Science of Science would become 
the Philosophy of Philosophy ; and this, perhaps, is the 
highest expression for the self-consciousness of human 
reason. Certainly, philosophy is very much more than a 
mere succession of individual philosophical systems, un- 
critically expounded without bringing out their internal 
rational connection. It is very much more, also, than even 
a profoundly critical history of such systems ; for nothing 
could be more shallow or more untrue than the strangely 
admired dictum that " the history of philosophy is philoso- 

VOL. I. — 1 



2 THE SYLLOGISTIC PHILOSOPHY 

phy itself." Philosophy itself can be nothing short of a 
unitary and universal system of the Knowledge of Knowl- 
edge, containing within itself all principles of discovered 
truth, animated by an organic life-principle of its own, and 
capable of perpetual growth as a living whole. Whatever 
is known must be set by it in due relation and proportion 
to whatever else is known; whatever is learned must be 
promptly incorporated and assimilated by it as so much 
food for the natural systemic development of the whole. 
Mere criticism is not philosophy; nay, criticism unregu- 
lated by a system of philosophy is itself unphilosophical. 
The "professional" critic who assumes his office without 
first qualifying himself for its duties by conscientiously 
mastering a necessary system of necessary truths as the 
only just standard of measurement for philosophical values, 
plays the part of a buccaneer on the high seas, criticises 
from mere caprice, attacks better craft than his own with 
broadsides of blunders, and preys on the commerce of 
human reason under no other flag than the pirate's skull- 
and-cross-bones, — the empty skull of ignorance over the 
cross-bones of detraction and personal conceit. In fact, the 
criticism which presumes to philosophize without a philoso- 
phy is the most offensive form of "naivete" and "com- 
mon sense." The only criticism which deserves to be 
considered as in the least degree philosophical is such as is 
prompted and guided at every step by a philosophy already 
demonstrated to be true. Hence the mere history of phi- 
losophy, however critical, is never philosophy itself ; this 
can never be other than the Philosophy of Philosophy, — 
an all-inclusive and perfectly rational system, absorbing 
whatever is true in all prior and partial systems, yet, so 
far from being arbitrarily eclectic, substantiating what- 
ever truths it thus absorbs by a rigorous deduction of them 
from its own all-permeating principle, — in short, a phi- 
losophy which shall philosophize all philosophies. 

§ 3. This conception of philosophy is the ideal aim of 
human reason itself. It is more or less clearly hinted at, 
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perhaps even partially expressed, in Aristotle's vorja-i^ 
voi^o-ccus, Fichte's Wissenschaft von einer Wisseiischaft ubev' 
haupt or Wissen vom WisseUf Hegel's Begriff des Begriffes, 
and so forth. But it means something very different here. 
From the simple fact that every philosophy which can re- 
ceive critical consideration must appear (1) in the history of 
human thought^ and, in order to appear in the history of 
human thought, must appear, also, (2) in the form of lit- 
erature, it follows that every such philosophy must possess 
a literary or serial form ; that is, it must begin with an 
initial affirmation, proceed by intermediate affirmations, 
and end with a final affirmation. This, from the nature of 
the case, must be just as true of the ideal Philosophy of 
Philosophy as it is true of all the philosophies it must 
philosophize. Hence, as a reasoned literary exposition of 
the Knowledge of Knowledge, the series of affirmations or 
philosophemes constituting the Philosophy of Philosophy 
must begin with a known or absolutely necessary and 
certain starting-point, proceed by a known or absolutely 
rational method, and end with a known or absolutely 
demonstrated result. 

§ 4. But how is it possible for any philosophy to start 
with an affirmation, proposition, or judgment which shall 
reconcile and realize in itself the necessary requirements of 
being, at the same time, (1) absolutely necessary and cer- 
tain, and yet (2) rationally first? In the combination of 
these conditions there lies an apparent contradiction. 

Philosophy, as such, neglects all affirmations of pure 
feeling, imagination, memory, will, and so forth, and limits 
itself to rational affirmations alone. The former are all 
subjective, contingent, and individual, while the latter are 
all objective, necessary, and universal. Now every rational 
affirmation is a known or absolutely certain one; it must 
affirm knowledge, that is, either of an actual experience or 
of a valid reason ; and the actual experience or the valid 
reason is the ultimate ground on which it unconditionally 
depends, as the necessary condition of its own rationality. 
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To affirm what is known is rational, but to affirm what 
is not known is irrational or at least non-rational; for 
the existence of this ultimate ground of knowledge is 
what makes an afiirmation rational. This principle is well 
expressed by Descartes, when he says that '^ the light of 
nature dictates to us, never to make a judgment except 
about something which is known." ^ This ultimate ground, 
however, being necessarily implied and presupposed by 
every rational affirmation as the condition of its own 
rationality, may always be affirmed, and, being affirmed, 
rationally precedes the affirmation which it conditions. 
It would appear, therefore, that every known or uncon- 
ditionally certain affirmation depends of necessity upon a 
prior ground of knowledge, either in experience or in 
reason; and this prior ground of knowledge, when af- 
firmed, constitutes a rationally prior and really first affirma- 
tion. Hence it is an apparent contradiction to require that 
the starting-point of the Philosophy of Philosophy shall be 
at once absolutely certain, yet really and rationally first. 
The starting-point must be a truth, or else what follows 
from it cannot be true. Yet, says Schopenhauer, *' every 
truth is the reference of a judgment to something outside of 
itself, and intrinsic truth is a contradiction in terms. . . . 
Truth is the reference of a judgment to something outside 
of itself, as its sufficient ground."* How, then, can the 
first judgment or starting-point of philosophy be a truth 
not dependent on some rationally prior truth ? Ho^ can 
this seemingly insuperable difficulty be overcome, not by a 

1 Principia Philosophioe, I. 44 : ** LameD naturae nobis dictat, nun- 
quam nisi de re cognita esse judicandura.*' 

* A. Schopenhauer, Ueber die vierfache Wurzel des Satzes vom zureich- 
enden Oninde, §§ 30, 83. So, also, J. G. Fichte, Erste £inleitung in 
die Wissenschaftslehre, Werke, I. 424 : ** Der Grund fallt, zufolge des 
bloiiscn Donkens eines Grundes, ausserhalb des begriindeten ; beides, das 
begriindete und der Grund, werden, inwiefem sie dies sind, einander ent- 
gegongesetzt, an einander gehalten, und so das erstere aus dem letzteren 
erkliirt." Again, Zweite Einleitung, Werke, I. 456 : " Der Grund liegt aUe- 
mal ausserhalb des begriindeten, d. 1. er ist demselben entgegengesetzt." 
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trick, but by a rational solution ? How can the Philosophy 
of Philosophy find a known or absolutely certain starting- 
point, that is, an affirmation which shall be grounded on 
knowledge, yet to which the affirmation of its ground shall 
not be rationally prior ? 

§ 6. Whatever else, indeed, may be true of the starting- 
point or required initial affirmation of the Philosophy of 
Philosophy, these two conditions, it seems clear, must be 
fulfilled in it: — 

I. The rationally first affirmation of philosophy, in order 
to be necessarily affirmed or absolutely certain, must be 
grounded on knowledge. But — 

II. The affirmation of its ground must not be rationally 
prior to it. 

These two conditions of the actuality of an affirmation 
which can serve as a rationally first or fundamental propo- 
sition in philosophy, however contradictory they may seem, 
must be found capable of a strictly rational reconciliation, 
and must be actually reconciled, if philosophy, as the sys- 
tem of universal reason, can actually begin. For, unless 
the first affirmation of philosophy is strong enough to bear 
the combined weight of all the affirmations that rest upon 
it, it needs no argument to show that they must all crumble 
together in one common ruin. How, then, shall the two 
conditions above mentioned be actually and rationally 
reconciled ? 

§ 6. The solution of this problem lies almost in the 
statement of it. It needs but to draw the necessary 
inference from the two conditions themselves, as fol- 
lows : — 

I. The rationally first affirmation of philosophy, in order 
to be absolutely certain, must be grounded on knowledge. 
But — 

II. The affirmation of its ground must not be rationally 
prior to it. Therefore — 

III. The affirmation of its ground must be rationally 
simultaneous with it, that is, must be contained in it. In 
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other words, the content and the ground must be identical, 
and the affirmation itself must be thus self-grounded. 

If a rational affirmation can be found which shall affirm 
its own universal ground as its own particular content, and 
if both content and ground can be thus expressed in one 
and the same form of words as one indivisible judgment, 
then it is clear that a separate affirmation of the universal 
ground will be in no degree different from the original affir- 
mation itself, — will be, not prior to it, but simultaneous 
and identical with it. The two separate affirmations of the 
universal ground will be really one and the same affirma- 
tion repeated; the two together will say no more than 
either will say alone; the original affirmation will be in 
itself the identity of content and ground, and thus con- 
stitute an absolute starting-point for philosophy. The con- 
tent will be affirmation of the ground, and the ground will 
be affirmation of the content ; neither will be rationally 
prior to the other, but both will be equally, simultane- 
ously, and absolutely necessary or certain. Thus one and 
the same affirmation will be both absolutely necessary and 
certain and rationally first, because it is exclusively self- 
groundedy — grounded in itself on the affirmation of its 
ground, and rationally independent, therefore, of any prior 
or separate affirmation of that ground. What Schopen- 
hauer denied to be possible will have been actually found, 
— an " intrinsic truth." 

Such a self-grounded affirmation, therefore, provided it 
can be found, will reconcile and realize in itself the two 
apparently contradictory conditions of a real starting-point 
for the Philosophy of Philosophy. Moreover, it will stand 
as the rational norm, type, or criterion of all philosophical 
beginnings ; its identity of content and ground will become 
a universal principle of philosophical criticism by which to 
test and determine the validity or invalidity of these begin- 
nings. Not the subjective principle of " self-evidence," 
measuring the legitimacy of a starting-point in philosophy 
by the degree of clearness with which it appears to some 
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individual philosopher, but the objective principle of ideti' 
tity of content and ground in the starting-point itself meas- 
uring the legitimacy of it by its internal rational necessity, 
will become the criterion of philosophical beginnings for 
all philosophers. Nothing, therefore, could be more im- 
portant than the discovery of such a self-grounded affirma- 
tion, for philosophy can find nowhere else a beginning 
which will really begin. Philosophy cannot begin nowhere, 
nor everywhere, nor yet anywhere at random ; it must be- 
gin somewhere in particular, and must abide rigorously by 
its own beginning. Hence the incalculable importance of 
beginning aright, since to begin amiss is to foreordain fail- 
ure in the end. 

§ 7. Now, every philosophy being necessarily constituted 
(so far, at least, as criticism can take cognizance of it) as a- 
series of rational affirmations appearing under the form of 
literature in the history of human thqught, the question as 
to a self-grounded affirmation is a question as to the uni- 
versal ultimate ground of all rational affirmation itself. If 
this ground can be determined, and then made the content 
of a first affirmation, such an affirmation will exhibit that 
absolute identity of content and ground, that absolute indif- 
ference between separate affirmations of the two, which is 
necessary to make it a self-grounded affirmation, and there- 
fore an absolute starting-point or real beginning for philos- 
ophy itself. From the very nature of the case, there can 
be but one such beginning. If all rational affirmations 
have but one ultimate and universal ground, it follows that 
the taking of this one ground for the one content of one 
affirmation will render this one affirmation the only possible 
self-grounded affirmation. It must be an absolutely unique 
judgment, in the sense that no other judgment could possi- 
bly fulfil the unique function of furnishing to philosophy a 
starting-point absolutely certain, yet rationally first. Every 
other judgment, from the very fact that it is another judg- 
ment, must have another content, — not the universal 
ground of all rational affibrmation, but some other content ; 
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I. Looked at as content alone, it is an empirical or 
experiential judgment, because the content is a pure 
matter of fact. Human knowledge exists now, but it did 
not always exist; it certainly did not exist before man 
himself existed, and man himself did not exist from all 
eternity. Hence the existence of human knowledge can be 
asserted, not at all as a necessary deduction from some 
principle which is rationally prior to it, but solely as a 
given fact, a pure datum of experience. Consequently, 
when philosophy begins with afl^ming the existence of 
human knowledge, it begins with an affirmation of pure 
experience, so far as its content alone is concerned. 

II. Looked at as ground alone, the affirmation that 
"human knowledge exists" is a rational judgment; for 
the content (t. e. " the actual existence of human knowledge 
is a pure datum of experience ") is affirmed because of the 
ground (i. e. " the actual existence of human knowledge is 
the condition, ground, or reason for affirming that human 
knowledge exists "). If the content and the ground were 
to be separately asserted, the original affirmation would be 
resolved into two identical assertions, the second depending 
upon the first: "Human knowledge exists that human 
knowledge exists " — that is, human knowledge is affirmed 
to exist because it is known to exist. Here the first asser- 
tion, though its content, as before, is purely empirical or. 
experiential, is pure ground in relation to the second, while 
the second, though potentially pure ground to a possible 
identical third, is pure content in relation to the first. But 
the absolute identity of the two assertions is their rational 
simultaneity; it reveals and demonstrates the absolute 
identity of content and ground in the original affirmation ; 
and the resolution of the latter into the two assertions is 
useful merely as showing the two fundamentally different 
aspects under which the original affijrmation may be viewed. 
The two identical and rationally simultaneous assertions, 
in fact, say absolutely no more than the original affirmation 
says; for the latter contains the former as simply two 
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aspects of itself. Consequently, when philosophy begins 
with affirming the existence of human knowledge, it begins 
with an affirmation of pure reason, so far as the dependence 
of its content on its ground is alone concerned. 

III. Looked at as both content and ground in one, the 
affirmation that '^ human knowledge exists" is both em- 
pirical and rational : empirical as this particular judgment, 
rational as the universal ground of all particular judgments. 
Such a self-grounded affirmation furnishes to the philoso- 
pher an unconditionally necessary and universal beginning, 
a " presuppositionless starting-point." 

For the fact of human knowledge is not itself a necessary 
fact, but, to the philosopher, the affirmation of that fact is 
a necessary affirmation. As the necessary system of uni- 
versal human reason, philosophy cannot possibly begin 
except with a rationally self-grounded affirmation. The 
only alternatives would be to begin (1) with an absolutely 
ungrounded affirmation, or (2) with an affirmation grounded 
in another affirmation, expressed or implied, which is prior 
to itself. On the one hand, to begin with an absolutely 
ungrounded affirmation would be to begin with a pure 
dogma, that is, an assertion without a reason ; and dogma- 
tism is not philosophy, which requires a valid reason for 
every assertion without exception. On the other hand, to 
begin professedly with an affirmation grounded in another 
• affirmation, expressed or implied, which is prior to itself, 
would be to begin really with that prior affirmation ; the 
prior affirmation would be the real beginning, and the pro- 
fessed beginning would be no beginning at all. If, whatever 
it may be, the first affirmation of philosophy has a philo- 
sophical ground in some prior affirmation, it is a false 
beginning, and philosophy must affirm that ground as its 
true beginning. But here again that ground must be a 
self-grounded affirmation; otherwise, the ground of that 
ground must be affirmed, and endless regress ensues, and 
philosophy becomes powerless to begin anywhere. In 
order to begin at all, therefore, philosophy must begin 
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with a self -grounded affirmation, — that is, with the only- 
possible " presuppositionless starting-point." But, as has 
been shown in §§ 7 and 8, no affirmation except "human 
knowledge exists" can be self-grounded. Therefore, in 
order to begin at all, — that is, in order to be, — philosophy 
must begin with the necessary affirmation of the empirically 
knoum existence of human knowledge. 

Similarly, while the fact of human knowledge is not a 
strictly universal fact, since man himself is not a universal 
being, the affirmation of that fact, to the philosopher, is a 
universal affirmation; for it covers and includes (1) all 
human beings, and (2) all cognitions of each human being. 
As the necessary system of universal human reason, phi- 
losophy cannot possibly begin with a merely individual 
affirmation, such as, cogito, ergo sum. An individual affir- 
mation is here to be understood as one which expresses a 
merely individual experience, — that is, has a merely indi- 
vidual content; unless its ground, then, is a merely indi- 
vidual ground, the identity of content and ground, which 
is the necessary condition of a real philosophical beginning, 
cannot obtain. But an affirmation which has only an indi- 
vidual content and an individual ground can possess no 
significance for philosophy, as the necessary system of 
universal human reason. For instance, "my knowledge 
exists," or "I know," is an individual affirmation, with an 
individual content and an individual ground ; if both are 
separately expressed, it becomes, "my knowledge exists 
that my knowledge exists," or, shortly, "I know that I 
know," — but not ^^ human knowledge exists that my 
knowledge exists," except so far as "human" can be con- 
tracted and narrowed down to merely "my." Here, in 
the "I know that I know," we have, indeed, the required 
identity of content and ground, but no universality; and 
the lack of universality deprives the affirmation of all sig- 
nificance and value for philosophy, as the necessary system 
of universal human reason. A mere affirmation of indi- 
vidual knowledge without an absolutely universal ground 
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possesses not the flimsiest title to a philosophical position 
or rank, as part of such a system; in scope and signifi- 
cance, it has no more to do with philosophy than have such 
affirmations as "I feel hot," "I thrill with pleasure," "I 
conceive a mermaid," "I remember the battle," "I refuse 
to stir," or any other affirmation of purely subjective sen- 
sation, emotion, imagination, memory, will, and so forth. 
In all such cases, the original and common ground of affir- 
mation is an implied prior affirmation that "I know : " "I 
know that I feel hot," "I know that I thrill with pleas- 
ure," "I know that I conceive a mermaid," "I know that 
I remember the battle," "I know that I refuse to stir." 
Here, it is true, universality obtains within the limited 
range of subjective thought or personal experience. But 
this inferior degree of universality is altogether insufficient 
to give to exclusively personal affirmation an entrance into 
the circle of philosophical propositions or ideas. No affir- 
mation is philosophical unless it expands and elevates the 
relative and narrow universality which obtains in indi- 
vidual reason into the absolute universality which obtains 
in universal reason. Rational necessity is not for you or 
for me, but for all rational beings ; philosophy is nothing 
if not absolutely universal. Suffice it now to point out 
that, in order to begin at all, — that is, in order to be, — 
philosophy must begin with the universal affirmation of the 
individually known existence of human knowledge. 

§ 10. In the foregoing section it has been thus far 
shown : (1) that the primordial affirmation of philosophy, 
"human knowledge exists," looked at as content alone, is 
a purely empirical judgment; (2) that, looked at as ground 
alone, it is a purely rational judgment; and (3) that, looked 
at as both content and ground in one, it is both empirical 
and rational at once, as a self-grounded judgment. Further, 
it has been shown that this self-grounded judgment, being 
rooted equally in experience and in reason, is (1) empiri- 
cally known, yet rationally or necessarily affirmed, and 
(2) individually known, yet rationally or universally 
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affirmed. It now remains to show that this unique and 
extraordinary judgment, with respect to its origin and its 
validity, is (1) subjective as to content, (2) objective as 
to ground, and (3) both subjective and objective per se. 

I. Experience as such affirms what is actually so or so 
to the individual subject of knowledge here and now, while 
reason as such affirms what must be so or so to all individual 
subjects everywhere and always (ovk €v8ej(€Tat oAXius ^ctv). 
Hence a purely empirical judgment (e, g. " I hear music ") 
is valid for the individual subject alone because it declares 
an incommunicable experience of that subject, and is itself, 
therefore, exclusively subjective; while a purely rational 
judgment (e. g, " all equal ratios are one and the same ratio, 
as 2 : 4 = 3 : 6 = J '') is valid for all individual subjects 
because it declares a necessary and universal relation inher- 
ent in the object affirmed, and is itself, therefore, exclu- 
sively objective. So far, consequently, as the affirmation 
that "human knowledge exists" is a purely experiential 
content alone, it is exclusively subjective, because it simply 
declares the incommunicable experience or actual present 
thinking of the particular human subject that affirms it, 
and does not at all transcend that experience. 

II. So far, however, as the affirmation that "human 
knowledge exists " is a purely rational ground alone, it is 
exclusively objective, because it simply declares the uncon- 
ditional dependence of human knowledge as content upon 
human knowledge as ground, and does not transcend that 
inherent, necessary, and universal relation of the two in the 
affirmation itself. That human knowledge is known to 
exist, as a fact, is a pure datum of experience ; but that the 
affirmation of its existence, if it is to be affirmed at all, 
must be unconditionally grounded upon actiial knmvledge of 
that existence (the very affirmation itself being an actual 
case of human knowledge), — this is a pure necessity of 
universal reason. Hence the affirmation, as pure ground, 
does not depend in the least on the particular subject that 
happens to affirm it as pure content; on the contrary, it 
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simply constitutes the absolute rational or logical condition 
under which alone that affirmation can be made. In other 
wordS} if the existence of human knowledge can be affirmed 
at all^ it can be affirmed solely on the ground or warrant of 
human knowledge itself. This necessary connection of con- 
tent and ground^ or of consequence and condition, so far 
from being dependent in any degree upon any particular 
affirming subject, though it is of course dependent on some 
affirming subject, is lodged immanently in the essential 
nature of the affirmation as a self-grounded affirmation ; it 
is the absolute condition of the possibility of any self- 
grounded affirmation, originates in universal reason, and 
transcends all limitations of any particular subject. The 
affirmation as ground alone, therefore, is necessary, univer- 
sal, and objectively valid for all possible human subjects. 

III. The affirmation that ''human knowledge exists," 
therefore, being subjective in its content and objective in 
its ground, is equally rooted in subjectivity and objectivity, 
is both subjective and objective per se ; for it is itself the 
identity of content and ground in a self-grounded affirma- 
tion which originates both in the subjectivity of the subject 
and in the objectivity of the object, yet constitutes, as 
uttered affirmation, an object which transcends the individ- 
ual subject altogether, and is objective to all possible human 
subjects. Utterance in some one of its myriad forms, — 
literature, speech, gesture, expression, symbolism in gene- 
ral, — is the only known medium of communication between 
different human subjects, and must be recognized in all 
philosophies ; yet every form of it constitutes a veritable 
object of knowledge, distinct from and external to the sphere 
of pure subjectivity in any particular human consciousness. 
Hence the affirmation that " human knowledge exists," like 
every other utterance of human thought, must liave its own 
essential and distinctive nature ^er se; it must be subjec- 
tive per se, in that it originates in and outwardly expresses 
the particular experience of one human subject, but it must 
also be objective per se, in that it originates in, and is itself 
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an object to, the universal reason of all human subjects. 
This is a necessary consequence of what has preceded, and 
it leads necessarily to further consequences. 

The subjective particularity of personal experience, and 
the objective universality of human reason interpenetrate 
inextricably, though distinguishably, in this first and fund- 
amental principle of the Philosophy of Philosophy. Con- 
tent and ground, experience and reason, actuality and 
necessity, individuality and universality, subjectivity and 
objectivity, are indissolubly united, yet absolutely without 
contradiction, in the momentous affirmation that *^ human 
knowledge exists.*' In this one, and only possible self- 
grounded affirmation, therefore, the Philosophy of Philoso- 
phy consciously effects what the History of Philosophy 
and the Criticism of Philosophy have thus far failed to ex- 
hibit: namely, an absolutely self-grounded beginning or 
starting-point, necessary, universal, and objectively valid 
for all philosophers. 

Furthermore, the affirmation that "human knowledge 
exists," involves two, and only two possible interpreta- 
tions : (1) " My knowledge exists," and (2) " Our knowl- 
edge exists." 

In the first place, the word "human," necessarily in- 
volves both the one and the many, both the I and the We, 
"My knowledge exists," is precisely equivalent to the 
shorter and more idiomatic, " I know," while " Our knowl- 
edge exists," is precisely equivalent to " We know." Thus, 
out of the seemingly barren generality of the affirmation 
that ''human knowledge exists," there immediately starts 
forth the sharp and all-important issue between philosophi- 
cal Individualism and philosophical Universalism, of which 
the " I know " and the " We know " may be taken as con- 
venient typical formulas. In the necessary emergence of 
this issue lies the first rational development of the original 
principle or starting-point of philosophy. Its mere phrase- 
ology irresistibly suggests the necessary evolution of it as a 
living first principle. 
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But, in the second place, there exists a deeper reason for 
the same evolution. The content of the affirmation that 
'^ human knowledge exists, '^ originates, as has been 
shown, in the particular experience of the individual sub- 
ject, while the ground of it originates in the universal 
reason of the race. But the race itself, with whatever 
belongs to the race, is necessarily objective to the individ- 
ual subject. Hence the issue between Individualism and 
Universalism not only itself emerges, but inevitably and 
immediately generates the still further issues between 
Subjectivism and Objectivism, Idealism and Realism. It 
is sufficient for the present merely to indicate the course of 
development which is necessitated by the essential nature 
of the principle with which we start, and to relegate these 
issues to subsequent chapters. It still remains to show 
here that the principle itself is (1) indubitable, (2) un- 
deniable, and (3) undemonstrable from other grounds than 
itself. 

§ 11. Doubt is only a sort of knowledge. It is nothing 
but the self-consciousness of ignorance, while yet self- 
consciousness itself is nothing but self-knowledge. Abso- 
lute or universal ignorance is simple unconsciousness; a 
stone, as such, is absolutely ignorant because it is abso- 
lutely unconscious. But relative ignorance, or doubt, is 
consciousness of the absence of some particular knowl- 
edge — want of that particular knowledge; a man may 
be absolutely ignorant of many things of which he is un- 
conscious, but he can be relatively ignorant, or doubtful, 
only of what he wants to know. Doubt cannot exist where 
nothing has been affirmed; it is necessarily related to 
affirmation as a conscious reaction against it, or, more 
accurately, a conscious deadlock between affirmation and 
negation of the same thing. Hence, only a self-conscious 
or self-knowing being can possibly be in a state of doubt. 
But negation itself is only one form of affirmation. Rela- 
tive ignorance, therefore, or doubt, as a conscious deadlock 
between two opposing affirmations or pair of contradict- 
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oriesy is just as definite and positive a mental state as 
knowledge itself ; and, being conscious of itself^ it there- 
by knows itself. In other words, doubt is only a form 
of knowledge — knowledge of knowledge accompanied with 
knowledge of ignorance — knowledge of itself as ignorant 
which of two known contradictory afl^mations it ought to 
accept ; it is only a bewildered question, " Which of these 
two is true?'' But nothing save knowledge of the two 
could possibly put that question. In short, doubt is a mere 
shadow, and knowledge is the substance which casts it. 

For these reasons, it is impossible to make doubt the 
first principle of any rational philosophy. When Des- 
cartes, for instance, seemed to derive from absolute doubt 
(de omyiibus duhitandum) his first and fundamental principle 
of knowledge (cogito, ergo sum), on the ground that his 
own doubt, as a mode of thought and his own first certain 
fact, was immediate and certain knowledge of himself as 
doubting and thinking, he seemed to make doubt itself the 
absolutely first principle of his system. Yet, since no one 
can doubt without doubting something which is known to 
be there as the object of doubt, doubt manifestly presup 
poses, as its condition or ground, knowledge of the exist- 
ence of that which is doubted ; and what Descartes doubted 
was the known mass of prejudices or prejudgments which 
he had formed before learning to think clearly and distinctly 
(yaria de rebus sensibilibiis judicia — multa pra^udicia). 
Before his doubt began or could begin, therefore, he knew 
the existence of these prejudices, as a fact prior to his 
doubt ; and his doubt itself was simply, " Are they true or 
false?" Thus, the Cartesian philosophy really founded 
itself, not on doubt, but on knowledge, as its first principle. 
That recognition of the existence of human knowledge, 
from the nature of the case, must precede all doubt, and 
that doubt itself has never been either a first principle or 
a first fact, can be just as easily shown with regard to 
every other system, even the most sceptical, that has ever 
appeared in the history of human thought. In truth, ab- 
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solute scepticism^ as a rational system of universal doubt, 
is an absolutely impossible x^bilosophy, because it would of 
necessity presuppose the known existence of something to 
doubt, — that is, some known pair of contradictory affirma- 
tions with one and the same essential content. But that 
would be to destroy itself as scepticism. 

The only doubt, therefore, which can possibly be directed 
against the self-grounded affirmation that '^ human knowl- 
edge exists" must take the form of two contradictory 
affirmations: namely, ^' human knowledge exists," and 
" human knowledge does not exist." Absolute scepticism 
would be absolute indecision and uncertainty as to which 
of these two reciprocally exclusive judgments is truej and 
this doubt, unresolved, would be the infanticide of philos- 
ophy at its very birth. But the doubt of the existence of 
human knowledge inevitably resolves and annihilates it- 
self. For it is itself conditioned on human knowledge 

(1) of the contradictory affirmations themselves, and, further, 

(2) of the necessary exclusion of one of the two by the 
other. If the contradictories themselves and the nature of 
contradiction in general were not known, the necessary 
exclusion of one by the other could not be known, and the 
doubt itself, which is generated solely by knowledge of this 
reciprocal exclusion, would instantly vanish. In other 
words, doubt of human knowledge is possible through 
human knowledge alone. Thus universal doubt of human 
knowledge absolutely extinguishes itself, either in complete 
unconsciousness and cessation of all thought, or else in 
complete certainty of the existence of human knowledge. 
Consequently, the affirmation that "human knowledge 
exists" is indubitable. 

§ 12. No less certain is it that this affirmation is unde- 
niable. But, supposing that it can be denied, the denial 
will read : " Human knowledge does not exist." This de- 
nial must be either (1) grounded in a prior judgment, or 
(2) grounded in itself, or (3) ungrounded or dogmatic. 

Now no prior judgment can be alleged as ground of the 
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denial^ for it, like the judgment it denies, can have no 
prior condition or ground itself. The insertion of the 
word " not " adds nothing whatever either to content or to 
ground; these both remain unchanged. If the positive 
affirmation that " human knowledge exists " can have no 
ground in a prior affirmation (§ 9), neither can the nega- 
tive affirmation that "human knowledge does not exist" 
have any such ground. A prior ground must be assigned 
to both or to neither; and, since it cannot be assigned to 
the positive affirmation, it cannot be assigned to the denial 
of that affirmation. But, even if a prior judgment could 
be assigned to the denial as its ground, it would be no 
ground at all, unless it were a known ground; yet, if it 
were a known ground, it could not possibly be a ground for 
the denial of the existence of knowledge, because it would 
be a ground for the assertion of it. The denial, therefore, 
is not grounded in a prior judgment. 

But, if the denial is grounded in itself, its content and 
its ground must be identical. Expressing the two in 
separate affirmations, the denial will then read: "Human 
knowledge does not exist that human knowledge does not 
exist." If we omit to press the obvious criticism that this 
would no longer be a denial of human knowledge, but 
rather an indirect admission of it, it is clear that, if (as has 
been shown in §§ 4, 8, and 9) the existence of human 
knowledge is the ground of all rational affirmation, then, 
from the ground principle that human knowledge does not 
exist, nothing follows but the utter impossibility of rational 
affirmation as such, or, in other words, the utter irration- 
ality, absurdity, or falsity of all affirmations whatever. 
But this conclusion overthrows the denial itself, as irra- 
tional, absurd, or false. Manifestly, therefore, the denial 
cannot be rationally grounded in itself. 

If, however, despite this overthrow, it is still insisted 
that the denial is a rational affirmation, then it must have | 
for its own ground the universal ground of all rational 
affirmation: namely, the existence of human knowledge 
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Expressed in full, the denial will then read: ^' Human 
knowledge exists that human knowledge does not exist." 
But here the content is flat contradiction of the ground ; 
and, if the identity of content and ground in a self -grounded 
affirmation is the strongest possible proof of rationality, 
certainty, and truth, then the contradiction of content and 
ground in one and the same affirmation is the strongest 
possible proof of irrationality, absurdity, and confusion. If, 
for instance, the sceptic affirms, "Knowledge does not 
exist,'' the critic inquires, "/« it known that knowledge 
does not exist ? " Two replies alone, yes or no, are pos- 
sible without evasion, and either is complete surrender of 
the sceptic's position. If he answers, " No, it is not even 
known that knowledge does not exist," the critic retorts, 
" Then your original denial, so understood, contradicts and 
destroys itself by denying its only rational jground." But, 
if the sceptic answers, "Yes, it is known that knowledge 
does not exist," then the critic retorts, "So understood, 
your original denial contradicts and destroys itself by deny- 
ing its only actual content." In either case, since knowl- 
edge is the only ground of a rational judgment, the 
self-contradiction lies imbedded in the very heart of the 
denial itself, as internal negation either of its own ground 
or of its own content : either the content compels negation 
of the ground, or the ground compels negation of the con- 
tent. Such a contradiction as this, so much more profound 
than when one judgment merely contradicts another judg- 
ment external to itself, can arise only when the content is 
itself denial of the ground ; and this is possible only when 
the content is denial of the existence of human knowledge, 
— the universal ground of every rational judgment. Being 
self-contradictory in its very nature, therefore, the denial 
of the existence of human knowledge cannot be rationally 
grounded in itself. 

If, then, this denial is neither grounded in another judg- 
ment nor yet in itself, it must be wholly ungrounded, or 
absolutely dogmatic. Dogmatism in philosophy can be 
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nothing but assertion without reason ; and it was a misuse 
of the word, unfortunately perpetuated by his successors, 
when Kant applied it to the doctrine that '^ things in them- 
selves " can be known, a doctrine for which, as will appear 
later (§ 86), very weighty reasons can be rendered. But 
an assertion without reason, in philosophy at least, is an 
assertion against reason ; and scepticism, if it ever ventures 
on the denial of the existence of human knowledge in so 
many words, becomes its own antipode and figures as abso- 
lute dogmatism. To show, however, that a given judgment 
is without reason or against reason is the only rational way 
to discredit it. Hence, by proving that the denial of the 
existence of human knowledge can be rationally grounded 
neither in another judgment nor in itself, but, on the 
contrary, vanishes instantly in pure irrationality and ab- 
solute dogmatism, the conclusion is made rationally certain 
that the affirmation of the existence of human knowledge is 
undeniable. 

§ 13. Lastly, the affirmation that " human knowledge 
exists " is undemonstrable from other grounds than itself. 
For the attempt to demonstrate it from other grounds than 
itself must take for granted that those other grounds are 
themselves already known. If they are not known, the 
demonstration, of course, does not demonstrate. But if they 
are known, then the demonstration assumes and uses in the 
proof the very fact which it professes to prove : namely, the 
existence of human knowledge itself. Hence the affirma- 
tion cannot be demonstrated from other grounds than itself 
without a manifest begging of the question ; and a petitio 
principii is no demonstration at all. 

But, while wholly undemonstrable from other grounds 
than itself, the affirmation has been proved to be self- 
grounded, that is, self-demonstrated, from the identity of 
its content and its ground. The ground is the reason, 
explanation, and demonstration of the content; and the 
affirmation that '* human knowledge exists '* is self -demon- 
strated because the statement of its content is at the same 
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time statement of its ground. The reason why it cannot 
be demonstrated from without itself lies in the fact that it 
is already demonstrated from within itself ; the identity of 
its content with its ground precludes the allegation of any 
other or different ground. This self-demonstration is far 
more than *' self-evidence/' although it includes self -evi- 
dence^ too. Self-evidence is merely subjective certainty; 
it is certainty to some particular subject; it is incommuni- 
cable to other subjects ; and, if denied, it can in no way 
substantiate itself by universal reason. But self-demonstra- 
tion is objective necessity; it is necessity to all rational 
subjects ; and, if denied, it substantiates itself by reducing 
the denial to absurdity, as in § 12. It is in this sense that 
the affirmation of the existence of human knowledge has 
been shown to be (1) undemonstrable from other grounds 
than itself, but (2) self-grounded or self -demonstrated, — 
in other words, necessary, universal, and objectively valid, 
as the absolute beginning or starting-point of the Philoso- 
phy of Philosophy.* 

§ 14. "But," it may now be urged in objection, "you 
make the absolute beginning of philosophy in a merely ex- 
periential recognition of fact as fact ; you allege a merely 
given actuality of experience as ultimate ground of the 
rational affirmation with which philosophy must begin. 
Your identity of content and ground is an imperfect ration- 
alization of this first affirmation. The < human knowledge 

1 " Der Hauptgrund aller Irrungen dieser Gegner mag wohl der seyn, 
das8 sie sich nicht recht deutlich gemacht, was betoeisen heisse, und daher 
nicht bedacht, dass aller Demonstration etwas schlechthiu Undemonstrir- 
bares zu Grande liege." (Fichte, Zweite Einleitung in die Wissenschafts- 
lehre, Werke, I. 508.) If this were true, if all demonstration rested 
ultimately on the nndemonstrable, it would follow that there is no snch 
thing as demonstration ; it would be just as reasonable to deny as to affirm 
the undemonstrable, since no reason, no ground, could be assigned against 
the denial. This self-stultification of all philosophy, however, is now 
shown to be as unnecessary as it is humiliating. The positive ascertain- 
ment of a self-denumttrated starting paint is the emancipation of philos- 
ophy from all such humiliation, the condition of its existence, and the 
guarantee of its final success. 
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exists/ as experiential content alone, is indeed rationalized 
by the 'human knowledge exists,' as its rational ground; 
but the ' human knowledge exists/ taken as rational ground^ 
has itself a merely experiential content, and therefore re- 
mains itself unrationalized. Now this mere actuality of 
experience in the ground itself must be rationalized, before 
it can make the first affirmation of philosophy completely 
rational. There is but one way to do this. Granting that 
the actual existence of human knowledge, as afacty cannot 
be logically demonstrated from other grounds than itself 
without begging the question, it yet ought not to be affirmed 
or assumed or admitted as a philosophical principle, least 
of all as the first and fundamental principle of all philoso- 
phy, without being first demonstrated as a possibility. If 
philosophy must be rational knowledge, and if all rational 
knowledge is knowledge by reasons, how can philosophy 
admit even the existence of knowledge itself as a bare or 
unrationalized fact, — that is, without first establishing 
the ultimate reasons or conditions which make it, as a fact, 
possible ? Surely, the question, * How is knowledge pos- 
sible ? ' must be answered. Philosophy must prove knowl- 
edge to be at least a possibility, before it can begin with 
knowledge as a fact."^ 

1 *'Nun ist die Thatsache der Erkenntniss anter der dogmatischen 
Voraussetzung sowohl des Empirismus als des Rationalismus weder er- 
klart noch zu erklaren. Daher ist die nothwendige Folge, dass ihre 
Moglichkeit veraeint wird. Dies geschieht darch Hume's Skepticismns, 
in welchem die entgegengesetzten Richtnngen convergireu and ihren 
Lauf vollenden. Die Philosophie steht an einem nenen, entscheidenden 
Wendepunkt, sie darf die Moglichkeit der Erkenntniss nicht voraussetzen, 
sondem muss dieselbe an erster Stelle nntersuchen und begninden. Die 
Natur der Dinge ist bedingt durch ihre Erkennbarkeit. Das Erkenntniss- 
problem ist das erste aller Probleme. Hume hat den dogniatischen 
Schlummer der Philosophie gestort ; der erste, den er geweckt hat, war Kant^ 
der Begriinder der kritischen Epoche (1781), die den Entwicklungsgang 
der nenen Philosophie in die dograatische and kritische Periode scheidet 
and die Philosophie anseres Jahrhunderts beherrscht." (Enno Fischer, 
Geschichte der nenem Philosophie, I. 144.) But it is qaite inaccarate to 
represent Hame*s scepticism as "denying the possibility of knowledge." 
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§ 15. This objection certainly wears a plausible look, 
although the plausibility disappears on close and keen 
inspection. The answer to it falls into two parts. 

In the first place^ we must admit that the demand for a 
complete rationalization of the '^ human knowledge exists/' 
in order to fit it for its function as starting-point, is a 
perfectly just demand. 'No affirmation which is not itself 
completely rational can be the first or fundamental affirma- 
tion of a rational philosophy. Likewise, we must admit 
that there is but one way to rationalize the '^ human knowl- 
edge exists." But this one way is not the way indicated. 
No inquiry into the " possibility " of human knowledge 
would have even a remote tendency to establish its actuality, 
much less to rationalize it ; for mere possibility, however 
thoroughly determined as to its conditions and grounds, 
will neither establish nor rationalize the actuality of any- 
thing. The actual existence of a thing proves its possi- 
bility, but its mere possibility does not prove its actual 
existence ; as was well expressed in the old logical maxim, 
Ab esse ad posse valet, a posse ad esse nan valet consequentia. 
Moreover, the question of possibility cannot be raised at 
all as to any present fact — it is a question of the future 
alone ; yet the existence of human knowledge, presupposed 
by the very question itself if it is a known question^ is 
strictly a fact of the present. Knowledge certainly may 
bCy if it is ; there can be no question of its i)ossibility, if it 
is a present fact of experience, and, if it is not this, the 
question itself cannot be asked rationally. In truth, the 
question propounded is absolutely irrational, and no answer 
to it would rationalize anything. The only way to ration- 
alize the "human knowledge exists,'^ when looked at as 
ground alone, is to apply to it once more precisely the 

Hume was not so wanting in acuteness as to deny that, and thus involve 
himself in the contradiction explained above in § 12. His very scepti- 
cism was founded on recognition of the ** fact of knowledge/' for it would 
have been absurd to reduce aU knowledge to impressions and ideas, if these 
were not krunon to exisL 
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same principle which was applied to the original afiOirma- 
tion as a whole. That is, it must be distinguished within 
itself as both content and ground, identical as before ; and 
the ground of the ground, if separately expressed, will be a 
prior '* human knowledge exists.'' The same will be true of 
the ground of the ground of the ground, and so on forever. 
Thus, by continually expressing the antecedent ground of 
each ground, an endless regress arises : " Human knowl- 
edge exists that human knowledge exists that human 
knowledge exists," and so on forever. But this endless 
regress differs from every other in the fact that all the 
terms in the endless series of affirmations are absolutely 
identical. Consequently, each one of the seriated affirma- 
tions contains in itself the whole meaning of the endless 
regress ; each one affirms absolutely all that they all affirm 
together; the apparently successive terms of the series, 
being in truth absolutely simultaneous, are all simultane- 
ously affirmed in the one original affirmation that " human 
knowledge exists ; " and the identity of content and ground 
in this is identity of its one content with the totality of the 
endless regress or series of grounds. Here, then, in the 
original affirmation that "human knowledge exists," we 
have simply one experiential content and one rational 
ground which are identical with each other, simultane- 
ously affirmed in one judgment, and completely rational- 
ized by the limitless depth of a reason which can be 
explicated only by a limitless series of reasons, yet which 
cannot possibly transcend the content of the judgment 
itself. 

§ 16. In the second place, we must deny that the ques- 
tion which the objection emphasizes and makes necessarily 
preliminary to the admission of human knowledge as a 
fact of existence — the question, namely, '*How is knowl- 
edge possible ? " — is even an intelligible question. The 
" possible " is that which may be, but is not yet ; it is 
the non-actual which may yet become actual. Hence the 
question, *'How is knowledge possible?" if it has any 
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meaning at all^ must mean, <<How is knowledge a non- 
actual which may yet become actual?" But this ques- 
tion is the acme of irrationality. Assuming as it does 
that knowledge is a non-actual^ a pure potentiality, a pure 
non-existent, it is at bottom denial or doubt of the very 
existence of human knowledge. It proposes to investigate, 
on the hypothesis that knowledge does not exist — as if 
investigation itself were not an assumption of its existence I 
But the affirmation that "human knowledge exists" has 
been already proved to be indubitable (§ 11), and undeni- 
able (§ 12), and self-demonstrated (§ 13). Consequently, 
the question, " How is knowledge possible ? " at least as 
a question which must be solved prior to the admission of 
knowledge as an actually existing fact, is in no sense and 
in no degree a reasonable question. What, indeed, could 
be more unreasonable than to try to prove or explain what 
is not known to exist ? Knowledge of the existence of 
a thing must in the order of reason precede, not follow, any 
and every attempt to prove it or explain it or account for it. 
Even if its existence is purely imaginary or hypothetical, 
its actual existence in imagination or in hypothesis must 
be certainly known and understood, before it can be criti- 
cally investigated. The irrational question, therefore, which 
the objection requires to be answered before the existence 
of human knowledge can be allowed or affirmed, is not even 
entitled to a respectful consideration. The question itself 
presupposes the already known existence of human knowl- 
edge, for it must at least be known to be a question, and not 
an affirmation or a command. A great deal of acute think- 
ing has been wasted in trying to answer preliminarily this 
impossible question as to the " possibility of knowledge," 
the "possibility of experience," and so forth; the destruc- 
tive inversion of the order of reason which is involved in 
these futile inquiries has diverted many otherwise admira- 
ble intellects from the sober and scientific study of real 
human knowledge to the ghost- world of unrealities, poten- 
tialities, and profitless apriorisms. 
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"Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circmn, 
Ter fnistra comprensa manus effugii imago, 
Par levibus ventis volacriqae similliina sonmo." 

§ 17. What may justly be demanded here, however, is 
an answer to a very different question : namely, not " How 
is knowledge possible ? " but " How is knowledge neces- 
sary ? " The possible is that which may be, but is not 
yet ; the actual is that which may be, and is already ; the 
necessary is that which may be, and is already, and must 
be everywhere and always. To determine the "conditions 
of the possibility^* of human knowledge, as prior to its 
actuality, is a problem raised by unreason alone, for it is 
the imbecile question, " How is possibility possible ? " 
But to determine the conditions of human knowledge itself , 
by investigating the grounds of its necessity in the mode of 
its actuality^ — this is a problem of reason, and the solution 
of it is philosophy. A problem correctly stated is already 
half solved ; and the problem of human knowledge is one, 
not of possibility at all, but of actuality in necessity and 
of necessity in actuality. Consequently, the a priori 
method of Investigating this problem is based on a mis- 
statement of it ; experience is actuality, reason is necessity, 
and there is no way to investigate either except by the 
a posteriori method of distinguishing the two elements pf 
human knowledge without separating them, and deter- 
mining their laws as they stand self-manifested in the 
historico-literary form of seriated affirmation. The abso- 
lute condition of such an a posteriori investigation is the 
known existence of human knowledge, as an actual yet 
self-grounded fact ; and it can find a starting-point nowhere 
but in the primordial affirmation that '^ human knowledge 
exists." ^ 

^ "In diese drei Fragen zerlegt aich daher das Gmndproblem der 
kritiachen Philosophie: 1. was ist ErkenntnlBS ? 2. ist die Erkenntniss 
factisch ? 3. wie ist dieses Factum moglich ? Die Fragen sind so geord- 
net, dass nor, wenn die yorhergehende gelost ist, die folgende gestellt 
werden darf." (E. Fischer, Geschichte der neuem Philosophie, III. 291.) 
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To repeat what was said in § 3, every philosophy which 
can be critically considered must appear (1) in the history 
of human thought and (2) under the form of literature. 
These simple and indisputable requirements, however, nec- 
essarily determine its historical form to be that of a 
written concatenated series of essential or constitutive 
affirmations, a written body of philosophemes rationally 
linked together in one seriated and systematic whole. It 
must have, therefore, a first and fundamental affirmation, 
— first in the order of reason, at least, if not in that of 
exposition, and first in both orders at once, if it effects 
an unexceptionable beginning both as philosophy and as 
literature. Further, in order really and rationally to 
begin, this first and fundamental affirmation, as is plain 
from §§ 6 and 7, must exhibit absolute identity of content 
and ground, which, again, can be exhibited only in the 
affirmation that "human knowledge exists;" and this 
affirmation, therefore, either expressed or implied, either 
confessed or unconfessed, is the actual beginning of every 
philosophy known to history. So far, indeed, as any given 
philosophy fails to meet these several requirements, just 
so far it will be justly criticised as failing to be genuinely 
or completely philosophical; but none the less must it 
appear historically as a series of successive affirmations 
which, as a system, more or less adequately declare the 
rational principles of human knowledge. This necessarily 
historico-literary form of human knowledge, which is 
common to all the particular sciences as well as to phi- 
losophy or universal science, is what we mean here by its 
viode of actudtiti/y and it is only in this historicx)-literary 
form, only in this mode of actuality, that the true grounds 
of necessity which are inherent in human knowledge as 
such can be rationally investigated. Hence the question, 
" How is knowledge necessary ? " is not preliminary, but 
subsequent, to the admission of human knowledge itself as 
actually existing in the historico-literary form of seriated 
affirmation. 
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§ 18. In order, then, to investigate those grounds of neces- 
sity in human knowledge which lie latent or immanent 
in its mode of actuality, — that is, in its historico-literary 
form of seriated affirmation, — let us begin with a restate- 
ment of some of our results and place them in a fresh light. 

The affirmation that " human knowledge exists,'' as con- 
tent, does not differ in meaning from the affirmation that 
" human knowledge exists," as ground ; the single affirma- 
tion that " human knowledge exists," has precisely as much 
meaning or content and precisely as much ground as the 
double affirmation that ''human knowledge exists that 
human knowledge exists." Thus the single affirmation, 
taken as a first principle inclusive of all its own grounds 
and pregnant with all its own rational consequences is a 
self-grounded affirmation, which, as such, constitutes for 
philosophy an absolute starting-point. 

But it should be noticed that the identity of content 
and ground thus exhibited is not identity without essential 
difference, but identity in essential difference, since two 
cannot be one unless they are two as well as one. For in- 
stance, A = A is identity without essential difference; but 
A = B X C is identity in essential difference. Such, like- 
wise, is the identity of color and form in every object of 
vision, the identity of resistance and form in every object of 
touch, the identity of pitch, intensity, and timbre in every 
object of hearing. Such, likewise, is the identity of sub- 
ject and object in all self-consciousness, the identity of 
Space and Time in every event of history, the identity of 
content and ground in the one self-grounded affirmation. 
This identity of content and ground does not mean their in- 
difference, but rather their absolute interpenetration in an 
actual cognition, a particular judgment, just as color and 
form interpenetrate in an actual object of vision. The 
color is wherever the form is, and vice versa; extinction 
of one would be extinction of the other; suppression of 
either would be the destruction of both, as a visual object. 
Such identity as this interpenetration in space, time, and 
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essence is profounder than even "indissoluble union," 
which might be merely indissoluble juxtaposition without 
interpenetration. To mark this profoundest interconnec- 
tion, the word "identity" will serve, if protected from 
meaning indifference or absoliUe sameness, by bearing in 
mind that the two elements are not only identical, but 
also different and distinguishable. For instance, when 
Kant teaches that ^' intuitions without concepts are blind, 
and concepts without intuitions are empty," he declares 
their indissoluble union, but not their absolute interpene- 
tration; for he derives them from experience and reason 
respectively as separate products of separate actions, and 
not as one inseparable product of one inseparable action 
(§ 24) — as if color could be known by sense without form 
being known by understanding, in one indivisible act of 
sense-perception. Color and form are inseparable in the 
object as mere phaenomenon ; therefore, sense and under- 
standing are inseparable in the perception of it as mere 
phaenomenon. Content and ground are equally inseparable, 
equally identical in difference, in the self-grounded judg- 
ment. Content as content is not ground as ground ; it is 
only when ground is taken for content, also, in a par- 
ticular judgment which is its own ground, that identity 
of content and ground, as identity in difference, can 
possibly arise. 

Inasmuch, further, as rational affirmations, in order not 
to be one and the same affirmation, must have different 
contents, yet, in order to be rational, must all have one 
and the same ground in existent human knowledge, it is 
clear that there can be only one self-grounded affirmation, 
— that in which the existence of human knowledge, as 
this one universal ground, is taken as particular content, 
also. This affirmation alone will exhibit that identity in 
difference between content and ground which is necessary 
in order to render the affirmation itself self-grounded, self- 
demonstrated, and therefore both Jlrst and certain^ as a 
philosophical starting-point. 
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But, as appeared in § 16, the affirmation that "human 
knowledge exists," even when taken as ground alone, must 
be itself resolvable into content and ground^ and this 
ground again into content and ground, and so on indefi- 
nitely. Thus an endless regress arises, which may be 
exhibited to the eye as follows: — 
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But, in this extraordinary regress, all the contents are 
absolutely one without difference, and all the grounds, 
likewise, are absolutely one without difference; while the 
regress itself, from the equation in each term of content 
and ground as identity in difference, is the absolute equa- 
tion of all the terms as identity without difference. That 
is, the whole endless regress is absolutely contained in each 
of its own terms, and so is itself abolished; for such a 
series as 5 = 5 = 5 = 5 = 5 is no real series at all, but is 
absolutely equivalent to 6 alone. 

§ 19. At this point, however, a formidable objection 
may be interposed : " You offer us, then, as the first prin- 
ciple and only possible starting-point of philosophy, an 
absolutely self -grounded affirmation. But, if self-grounded, 
it must be self-existent. Whatever has no ground outside 
of itself must derive its existence from itself alone; it 
must exist solely from some inner causal necessity of its 
own being or nature. In proving, therefore, that your 
affirmation is self-grounded, you cut it off from all depend- 
ence on any cause but itself; you prove it to be an abso- 
lute caiisa sulf a self-existent being; and, since this, if 
maintained of a mere judgment or proposition, is undeni- 
ably absurd, you overshoot the mark, prove too much, and 
leave philosophy, at last, without any rational beginning 
at all." 

This objection, strong as it may seem, has the weakness 
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of confounding the distinction of ground and cause. The 
ground is a reason of knowing (principium ratianis siiffU 
cientis coffnoscendi, which Schopenhauer interprets as, " No 
one can admit anything to be true without knowing why/' 
— this wht/ being the ground). The cause, however, is a 
reason of becoming (principium rationis sufficientis fiendiy 
which Schopenhauer would interpret as, "No change can 
take place without a determinant in an entire state of 
antecedent conditions or factors," — this determinant being 
the cause). The law of rationality (ground and result, or 
reason and consequent) is by no means the law of causality 
(cause and effect) ; yet the above objection rests wholly on 
a confused identification of the two. It must be admitted, 
however, that an inquiry as to ground leads at last to 
cause, as will appear below, and that both laws are neces- 
sarily involved in the present instance. 

The affirmation that " human knowledge exists " is self- 
grounded, but not self -caused. Every rational affirmation 
or judgment, as such, has a cause as well as a ground, 
because it. is essentially an act of knowledge. As an "act 
of knowledge,^' it must have a rational ground, or reason 
why it is knovm ; as an "ac^ of knowledge," it must have 
a practical ground, a purpose or reason why it is done; 
but, as an " act. of knowledge, " it must also have an efficient 
cause, or knowing agent, from which it proceeds. So far 
as its meaning alone is concerned, it is a manifestation of 
intelligence ; but, so far as its production or pronunciation 
alone is concerned, it is a manifestation of energy. Apart 
from its character as an act, every rational affirmation is a 
cognition, a judgment, a linking of subject and predicate; 
it must, therefore, have a rational ground, and involve the 
law of rationality. But, apart from its character as some 
special purport, every affirmation, whether rational or ir- 
rational, is an event, a change of state, an effect; it must, 
therefore, have a cause, and involve the law of causality. 

Considered, therefore, as at once a cognition and an 
effect, every rational affirmation must have its ground and 
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its cause in one, distinguishable but inseparable. This 
ground-cause, then^ can be nothing but a knowing energy, 
an active intelligence, whence the affirmation, as both cog- 
nition and effect, proceeds. In other words, the ground- 
cause or cause-ground of every rational affirmation can 
only be a rational affirmer affirming for a reason ; for ex- 
ample, a philosopher philosophizing. But no affirmation as 
such can be its own cause. It may be its own ground, pro- 
vided the content is identical with the reason why it is 
known, but it cannot be its own cause, because it is not 
itself a knowing energy or active intelligence. Conse- 
quently, the affirmation that << human knowledge exists," 
although (as already explained) self-grounded, is not self- 
caused. So far, therefore, as the objection infers self- 
causation or self-existence from simple self-groundedness or 
self-explanation, it has no critical force whatever. Never- 
theless, it serves a useful purpose in developing the neces- 
sity of distinguishing the cause and the ground of the 
affirmation in question. 

§ 20. But the subject is not yet exhausted. A strictly 
rational regress of grounds as such leads to the same con- 
clusion as to cause, strengthening, deepening, and enlarging 
it, — not, of course, the regress of grounds already consid- 
ered in §§ 15 and 18, which explains the content as content 
alone^ and abolishes itself, but rather the regress which 
is to explain that identity of content and ground which con- 
stitutes the self-groundedness of the affirmation as a whole. 

As sufficiently explained in what has preceded, the affir- 
mation that '^ human knowledge exists," taken as content 
alone, has its ratio cognoscendi in the same affirmation that 
'* human knowledge exists," taken as ground alone; and 
this identity of content and ground makes the affirmation 
self-grounded. But what is the ground of this identity 
itself, and why must it be affirmed ? If, as is said above, 
the cause of every rational affirmation is a rational affirmer 
affirming for a reason, what is his reason for making this 
particular affirmation, and why is it a necessary reason ? 

VOL. I. — 3 
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The reason why the affirmation is known to be true, when 
once made, is the fact that the affirmation of its content is 
identical with the affirmation of its ground or ratio cognoe^ 
eendi ; but what is the necessary reason why it must be 
made at all? 

Now the rational necessity for making it, as an actual 
affirmation, must lie in the deeply hidden ground of the 
strange and paradoxical identity it exhibits. What is this 
necessity? Even as identity in difference, how can a purely 
experiential content be identical with a purely rational 
ground ? Clearly, it cannot, — clearly, there can be no 
self-grounded affirmation at all, — if experience and reason 
cannot be identical themselves. But, if experience and 
reason can be identical themselves, they must be identical 
in a self-grouuded affirmation, provided such an affirmation 
can be produced. The identity of a purely experiential 
content and a purely rational ground, therefore, in an actu- 
ally producible affirmation, will be the necessary consequence, 
in that particular case, of a necessary and universal condir 
tion: namely, the identity of experience and reason in 
human knowledge itself. 

Now the affirmation that '^ human knowledge exists " is a 
self-grounded affirmation, and does actually exhibit the 
identity of an experiential content and a rational ground. 
This has been proved above, in §§ 9 and 10, beyond all rea- 
sonable denial or doubt The mere fact, then, that a self- 
grounded affirmation in which this identity demonstrably 
exists, and which stands, therefore, as a proved concrete 
case of it, can be and has been actually produced, itself dem- 
onstrates the still deeper identity of experience and reason 
in human knowledge as such. For, as has just been shown, 
the identity of experience and reason in human knowledge 
itself is the necessary condition of the identity of experien- 
tial content and rational ground in the affirmation of human 
knowledge : or, conversely stated, the identity of content 
and ground in the affirmation of human knowledge is the 
necessary consequence or result of the identity of experience 
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and reason in human knowledge itself. But, as Kant 
pointed out, if a conditioned is given, the totality of its 
conditions is given in and with it. Since, then, the identity 
of content and ground in the affirmation is given as an 
actual conditioned, the actual identity of experience and 
reason in human knowledge is given in and with it, as its 
immanent necessary condition : the actuality of the condi- 
tioned demonstrates both the actuality of the condition and 
its necessity as a condition. Hence the affirmation that 
'< human knowledge exists " is not only actual identity of 
its own content and ground, but also both actual and rela- 
tively necessary identity of experience and reason in the 
human knowledge whose existence it affirms. Here, then, 
we have discovered that deeper ground of the ^' human 
knowledge exists," — that rational necessity of human 
knowledge immanent in its mode of actuality, — of which 
we were in quest (§ 17). Still, however, we have not yet 
reached a necessary ground or reason why this particular 
affirmation must be itself made. To find it, we must look 
deeper still. 

§ 21. Evidently, the identity in difference of experience 
and reason in human knowledge must be itself explained. 
As already stated in § 9, the existence of human knowledge 
is not a necessary fact per se ; it did not always exist ; how, 
then, can it be at all necessary to affirm its existence ? 
Nay, how can its "existence," in any intelligible sense be 
affirmed at all ? Knowledge itself is neither a person nor 
a thing ; it neither experiences nor reasons ; how, then, can 
it exist as the identity in difference of experience and 
reason? Is not this a pure paradox? These questions 
are perfectly fair, and the objections they express must be 
as fairly met. To find answers to them which shall be 
neither evasive nor vague, let us pursue a little farther the 
path of the rigorous regress of grounds or conditions. 

The identity of experience and reason in human knowl- 
edge, although it is the necessary condition and ratio suffi- 
ciens cognoscendi of the identity of content and ground in the 
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affirmation that ''human knowledge exists," must have 
itself a necessary condition, a ratio sufficiens cognoseendi. 
Taken by itself alone, it is clearly not an ultimate condition 
or ground, for in itself it is not an explanatiou, but a para- 
dox. In truth, this identity of experience and reason in 
human knowledge, at which we have arrived as a necessary 
result, must be candidly admitted to be a direct contradic- 
tion of the fashionable metaphysic ; for, if true, it subverts 
and sweeps away that doctrine of the necessary separation 
of sense and intellect, of experience and reason, which lies 
at the very foundation of the whole idealistic philosophy, 
— notably as illustrated in the "pure reason" and "pure 
a priori knowledge" of ICant, and the "pure thought," 
"absolute idealism," or "panlogism" of Hegel. All these 
are merely different names for reason divorced from experi- 
ence. The "pure," in these and kindred phrases, means 
" purified from all experience ; " it has no other meaning. 
Hence the denial of any possible or conceivable separation 
of experience and reason, which is of course implied in the 
doctrine of their necessary inseparability or identity in 
difference, as the essential nature of human knowledge 
itself, marks the profound character of the change which 
reformed modern philosophy, aiming at that Philosophy of 
Philosophy which is more than the history or any possible 
criticism of it, finds it necessary to make in its treatment 
of the philosophical problem. In opposition to the tradi- 
tional idealistic way of seeking the necessity, universality, 
and objective validity of reason through a rigorous exclu- 
sion of all empirical elements (an exclusion never yet 
accomplished, as Trendelenburg, Prantl, and others, have 
so ably and conclusively proved in the case of Hegel), re- 
formed modern philosophy seeks the same object by the 
realistic way of recognizing the necessary inseparability 
(that is, the identity in difference) of experience and reason 
in all human knowledge whatever, and thereby finding 
room for all the facts, instead of crushing half the facts 
out of sight. How it arrives at this identity of experienoe 
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and reason has now been shown ; but^ if it stops there, it 
falls short of explanation, and ends in a paradox. Hence 
the deep-lying ground of this very identity must now be 
sought, as the only possible explanation and the only con- 
vincing proof of the scientific soundness of the realistic 
way of philosophizing. 

§ 22. The proof that experience and reason are identical 
in human knowledge was drawn above, in § 20, from the 
simple actuality of a self-grounded affirmation, which 
merely exemplified it in one proved and concrete case. 
This, however, was a proof of the mere fact or actuality 
of the identity in a particular instance, not of its inherent 
rational necessity. Hence this proof had to be supple- 
mented by another, showing that experience and reason 
miist he identical in human knowledge, because that identity 
is related to the identity of content and ground in the self- 
grounded affirmation as necessary condition to necessary 
consequence. But this necessity, again, is not an absolute 
or inherent rational necessity, but only a relative necessity 
with reference to a consequence different from and external 
to itself; that is, the condition (identity of experience and 
reason in human knowledge as such) and the consequence 
(identity of experiential content and rational ground in 
the self-grounded affirmation), being a pair necessarily re- 
lated to each other by their rational connection as condition 
and consequence, are only as a pair that necessary rational 
condition which had to be discovered, in order to convert 
the self-grounded affirmation itself from the mere actuality 
which it apparently was into the rational necessity which 
it really is and is now seen to be. So far, now, the identity 
of experience and reason in human knowledge is certainly 
shown to be necessary per aliud — necessary itself through 
the necessary consequence to which it stands related as the 
necessary condition. But it is not yet shown to be inher- 
ently necessary per se^ as being itself the necessary conse- 
quence of another ground lying more deeply still as its 
own condition: it must remain a mere fact, although a 
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necessary fact, until it is shown to be inherently necessary 
from an immanent ground of its own. Not until this im- 
manent ground of its own is discovered and proved, will 
the identity of experience and reason in human knowledge 
be explained, comprehended, or relieved of its seemingly 
paradoxical character. The problem before us, therefore, 
is to discover and prove that this identity is not only the 
necessary condition of a consequence^ but also itself the 
necessary consequence of a condition — a condition which 
shall be immanent in itself, yet at the same time more 
widely universal. Can the problem be solved ? 

§ 23. The problem itself is to show that the identity of 
experience and reason in human knowledge, already proved 
as a fact, is necessarily grounded in a deeper identity, 
immanent in itself, yet more widely universal. If soluble 
at all, this problem can be solved only by analyzing the 
identity in which the deeper identity must lie hidden, as 
the immanent necessary condition of which the former is 
itself the necessary consequence or result. 

What, then, is meant by " experience, " and by " reason,'' 
and why must they be at once different and identical, dis- 
tinguishable yet inseparable, in human knowledge ? 

Experience is observation of single existent facts, per- 
ception of given particulars, knowledge of actual individual 
units of existence {Erfahrungsgegenstdnde) ; while reason 
is knowledge of their principles, their necessary relations 
and universal kinds and constitutive forms (Principien^ 
Schlussreihen, Ideen). It is altogether immaterial whether 
these units exist in Being, as particular things in them- 
selves or particular relations in things, or whether they 
exist merely in Thought, ajs particular ideas, feelings, con- 
cepts, intuitions, sensations, states of consciousness in 
general: experience remains knowledge of the units, and 
reason remains knowledge of the universals, Nothing, at 
bottom, but the difference in the objects known determines 
the difference in the modes of knowledge; and the in- 
separability of the units and the universals is the insepara- 
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bilily of experience and reason. No unit of existence, 
whether in Being or in Thought, can exist unrelated to 
its kind; to be out of relation is to be out of existence 
itself, for all existent units must coexist, and coexistence 
is itself a relation of kind. No unit of existence, more- 
over, can exist either out of particular relations (e. g. to 
others of its kind) or out of universal relations (e. g. to the 
whole of its kind), — every unit must exist in both at once ; 
for every unit exists only as oinA of Us kindf and every 
kind exists only ba all of its units. Since, then, experience 
is knowledge of actual particulars or units of existence, 
and reason is knowledge of necessary universals or kinds 
of existence, it follows that the distinctive difference be- 
tween experience and reason, as modes of knowledge, is 
determined by the essential difference of their objects as 
such; units of existence are the objects of perception 
(" external " and " internal "), while universals of exist- 
ence are the objects of intellect, and the difference of sense 
and intellect, or of experience and reason, as modes of 
knowledge, is in the last analysis determined by a difference 
of nature in the objects known. At bottom, experience 
and reason are identical in knowledge because units and 
universals are identical in existence, — identical, that is, in 
difference, not without difference, — as specimens and species. 
From the necessity, therefore, that every thing and every 
kind (that is, every real or possible object of human knowl- 
edge) must be at once both individual and universal, it 
necessarily follows that every possible human cognition 
must be derived both from experience and from reason, — 
that is, must be at once both experiential and rational. In 
general, human knowledge itself can exist only as the 
necessary identity in difference of experience and reason in 
man, because man himself, as the unit-object of his own 
self-knowledge, is necessarily both individual and univer- 
sal, — individual as a unit of existence, universal as a kind 
of existence. Human self-consciousness itself is nothing 
but man's knowledge of his oum existence. From the fact 
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that his existence is both individual and universal, it 
necessarily follows that his knowledge of it is both ex* 
periential and rational. Consequently, the identity in 
difference of experience and reason in human knowledge, 
as a necessary consequence, is rationally grounded upon 
the deeper identity of existence and knowledge in human 
self-consciousness, as its necessary condition. And this 
deeper identity, immanent in the former identity as its 
self-contained, yet more widely universal condition, is pre- 
cisely what we sought to find. 

§ 24. This result is itself a sufficient criticism of philo- 
sophical or speculative idealism. Idealism, in its typical 
form as developed in Germany during the first third of the 
nineteenth century, has for its distinctive foundation or 
characteristic principle the complete separation of experience 
and reason J and the complete isolation of reason as ''pure 
reason," "pure thought,'* "pure productivity," "pure 
thinking-process," or, in the last degree of abstraction, 
" pure law of the thinking-process." Its final and logical 
result is that " pure thought " produces the total object of 
knowledge absolutely out of itself, according to a law im- 
manent in its own constitutive process and known as Dia- 
lectic. That is, nothing is at last knowable but ideas, 
notions, or states of consciousness, which '' pure self-ac- 
tivity " creates out of itself and to which it imparts all 
those forms, elements, categories, or relations, which render 
them possible objects of knowledge. The word " pure," in 
all the above or kindred phrases, simply means " pure from 
experience," and has no other meaning ; it formulates the 
absolute separation of experience and reason, as, for in- 
stance, is done by Kant, when he expressly defines the 
word " pure " as " containing nothing empirical." * Ideal- 

^ '^Bei einer Untersnchnng der reinen (nichts Empirisches enthalten- 
den) Elemente der menschlichen Erkenntniss gelang es mir," a. s. f. (Pro- 
legomena, Werke, IV. 71, ed. Hart.). Still more emphatically: "Wir 
werden also im Yerfolg unter Erkenntnissen a priori nicht solche ver- 
stehen, die von dieser oder jener, sondem die achlechterdings von aller 
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ism thus reduces all knowledge, as such^ to reason alone, 
separates it from experience, and denies the name of 
knowledge to experience altogether, except so far as 
experience takes and keeps the ^^ a priori concepts" or 
'' categories " of reason itself. Hence it finds nothing in- 
telligible in simple "existence," "the actual," or "the 
given." ^ 

For example, Cohen, ridiculing the "given thing in it- 
self," says pithily enough : " To be sure, this * being given 
[in itself]' we positively cannot understand; for 'to be 
given' means *to be related to experience.'"* In point 
of fact, "to be given in itself" means "to be at the same 
time related to experience and internally self -related ; " for 

Erfahrung unabhangig stattfinden. Ihnen sind empirische Erkenntnisse, 
Oder Bolche, die nor a posteriori, d. i. durch Erfahning moglich sind, ent- 
gegengesetzt. Yon den Erkenntnissen a priori heissen aber diejenigen 
rem, denen gar nichts Empirisches beigemischt ist." .(Rritik der reinen 
Yemonft, Werke, III. 84.) *'Alle nnsere Erkenntniss hebt von den 
Sinnen an, geht von da zom Yerstande nnd endigt bei der Yemunft, iiber 
welche nichts Hoheres in uns angetroffen wird, den StofT der Anschauung 
zu bearbeiten und onter die hochste Eioheit des Denkens zu briugen." 
{Ibid, III. 247. ) This is separation, and not merely distinction, of expe- 
rience and reason. Falckenberg so understands the matter : *' Die Scho- 
lastiker bezeichneten mit a priori die Erkenntnis aos den Ursachen (aus 
dem, was vorhergeht), mit a posteriori die aos den Wirkungen. Kant 
benntzt, nach Leibnitz' und Lamberts Yoigang, die Termini zum Ausdruck 
des Gegensatzes : Erkenntnis aus Yemunft — aus Erfahrung. Apriori ist 
ein ohne Beihilfe der Erfahrung gewonnenes Urteil, und zwar, wenn der 
Satz, aus dem es abgeleitet worden, auch wiederum von Erfahrung unab- 
hangig ist, absolut apriori, anderenfalls relativ apriori." (Geschichte der 
neueren Philosophic, 1892, p. 272, footnote.) 

1 J. F. Reiflf, Der Anfang der Philosophie, 1840, p. 10 : " Es gibt keine 
Leiter zur Philosophie ; denn sie entsteht nur da, wo ich mit einem Male 
alles Gegebne von mir werfe." 

* H. Cohen, Kants Theorie der Erfahrung, 1886, p. 603 : " Zwar 
dieses Gegebensein konnen wir schlechterdings nicht verstehen ; denn 
gegebensein heisst 'auf Erfahrung bezogen sein.' . . . Indessen muss sich 
doch die Erfahrung selbst als Ganzes und somit als Ding denken lassen : 
das ist das Ding an sich, nicht als Ding des analytischen Denkens, noch 
als Gegenstand der Erfahrung, sondem Erfahrung selbst als Gegenstand 
gedacht.". 
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internal self-relation necessarily renders the ''object of 
experience'' a ''thing in itself But a sufficient reply to 
Cohen's airy sophism is simply to ask : Is not experience 
itself given ? And is it anything but given ? And, if we 
cannot understand experience, what can we understand? 
Cohen had been already answered in advance by Lotze, 
when he said : " Metaphysic has not to construct reality, 
but to recognize it, — to investigate the inner order of the 
given, not to deduce the given from that which is not 
given." * But Cohen unconsciously and amusingly refutes 
himself on the same page, by confessing that experience as 
a whole is, after all, at once an " object of thought " and 
a "thing in itself!" If an "object of thought "can be 
thus a merely given " thing in itself," so likewise may an 
"object of experience " be a merely given "thing in it- 
self;" and Cohen, now conceding that he can "think" 
(t. e. "understand") the "given thing in itself," pricks 
the bubble of his own objection. 

The present condition of philosophical thought in (Ger- 
many, as the complete decay of speculative idesdism in the 
land of its birth and complete recognition of the identity of 
experience and reason, is well indicated by Professor Paul- 
sen, of Berlin, as follows : — 

'' It is the common and fandamental characteristic of the Philos- 
ophies of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, that they are oonvinced of 
their ability to produce a system of absolute knowledge of reality 
through a new process of rational thought, independently of ex- 
perience and the experiential sciences. * The WissenschqftsUhrey* 
says Fichte, ^ makes absolutely no inquiries about experience, and 
pays not the slightest heed to it. It would necessarily be true, 
even if there could be no experience at all ; and it would be certain 
a priori that all possible future experience would have to conform 
to the laws which it has established.' Similarly, at the beginning 

1 H. Lotze, Metaphysik, 1884, p. 163 : "Die Metaphysik hat nicht 
die Wirklichkelt zu machen, sondem sie anzaerkennen ; die innere Ord- 
nnng des Gegehenen zu erforschen, nicht das Gegebene abzuleiten von 
dem, was eben nicht gegeben ist." 
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of the * Chief Features of the Present Age,' he declares : ' The 
philosopher wonld pursue his business (here the construction of 
history) without regard to any experience, and absolutely a priori, 
and would of necessity be able a priori to describe the whole course 
of time and all possible epochs of it.' Precisely as Fichte deduces 
history a priori, Schelling constructs Nature a priori, occasionally 
pouring out his scorn upon * the blind and senseless kind of natu- 
ral science which has everywhere established itself since the de- 
struction of philosophy by Bacon and of physics by Boyle and 
Newton.* In Hegel, the speculative philosophy attains its ripe 
perfection ; all reality is constructed by him out of pure categories 
{Begriffe) ; reality and truth coincide in his system. By its side 
stand the empirical sciences; not ex principiis, out of internal 
reason, but ex datis, out of external experience, they heap up a 
mass of superficial information of all sorts about particulars. 
Genuine knowledge of reality is the philosophical ; its form, the 
dialectical development of the Begriff, is nothing else than the sub- 
jective repetition of the objective development-process of the Idea, 
that is, of reality itself." ^ 

But: 

^ Our age no longer believes in the possibility of knowing a priori 
the sense or intellectual content of reality through dialectical de- 
velopment of the Begriff, As it knows only one reality, so it 
knows only one truth and only one way to it : thinking experience. 
Thought without experience leads to the knowledge of reality just 
as little as experience without thought The philosopher has no 
royal road to knowledge ; speculative idealism is in truth nothing 
but a distorted reflection on cognitions which are due to unoon- 
fessed experience."^ 

1 F. Paulsen, Einleitung in die Philosophle, 1892, p. 29: '*£s ist der 
gemeinsame Grundcharakter der Philosophien Fichtes, Schellings, Hegels, 
dass sie durch ein neues Verfahren rein begrifiUchen Denkens, unabhangig 
von der Erfahrung und den empirischen Wissenschaften, ein System 
absolater Erkenntnis der Wirklichkeit hervorzubringen zu konnen ilber- 
zeogt sind," a. s. f. 

2 Ibid. p. 16 : '^Unsere Zeit glaubt nicht mehr an die Moglichkeit, 
durch dialektische Begriflfsentwickelung die Gedanken oder den Sinn der 
Wirklichkeit a priori zu erkennen. Sie kennt, wie nur eine Wirklichkeit, 
so nur eine Wahrheit und ein en Weg zu ihr: die denkende Erfahrung. 
Erfahrungsloses Denken fiihrt so wenig zur Erkenntnis der Wirklichkeit, 
als gedankenlose Erfahrung. Der Philosoph hat keine via regia zur 
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The persistent attempt of speculative idealism to elimi- 
minate from philosophy all recognition " of the given," as 
simple **fact of existence" or "datum of experience," has 
been an historical failure because it was a logical failure from 
the start. For the "pure reason," "pure thought," "pure 
consciousness," "pure self-activity," "pure productivity," 
" pure process," " pure law of the process," or whatever else, 
must existf and be known to existy simply as given fact or 
datum : else there would be nothing to know, or to think, or 
to philosophize about, and idealism itself would vanish into 
non-existence. Hence idealism struggles in vain to get rid 
of this obstinate surd of some merely "given existence," 
some undeduced and unconstructed " reality," be it that of 
sensation, perception, intuition, concept, idea, or what not, as 
ultimate fact of existence unexplained by reason. Its high- 
est reach goes no higher than its artlessly artificial divorce 
of reason and experience, and its fluttering attempt to soar 
with only one wing. It is owing to its defeat by fact and 
the science of fact that philosophical idealism has never 
succeeded in making itself the philosophy of the world, but 
remains still the "fad" of a school. The future belongs 
to scientific realism alone, grounded as it is upon the neces- 
sary identity in difference of experience and reason in all 
human knowledge, from elemental particular cognition up 
to universal philosophy. 

§ 25. Eeviewing now the regress of grounds and sur- 
veying it as a whole thus far, we find it consisting essen- 
tially of three moments or steps, as follows : — 

I. The af&rmation that "human knowledge exists" is 

Erkenntuis ; die Spekalation ist in Wahrheit nichts als eine verzente 
Beflezion iiber Erkenntnisse, die uneingestandener Erfahmng verdankt 
werden." This is admirably said, but it most be admitted that Paolsen 
fails to orient himself in accordance with it " Erfahrungsloses Denken " 
is the principle of idealism ; " gedankenlose Erfahrang " is the principle 
of materialism ; and "denkende Erf'ahrang," or scientific method, is the 
principle of scientific reatism. In describing his own position therefore, 
as "idealistic monism," Panlsen seems to sanction a principle which he 
means to reject (Vorwort, pp. v, viii-ix ; cf. pp. 48-61, 861-863). 
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self-grounded upon the identity in difference of its own 
experiential content and its own rational ground. 

II. The identity of experiential content and rational 
ground in the afi&rmation itself is grounded upon the 
identity in difference of experience and reason in human 
knowledge. 

III. The identity of experience and reason in human 
knowledge is grounded upon the identity in difference of 
existence and knowledge in man as a self -knowing existence 
(fact of self -consciousness). 

Or, proceeding in the reverse order of a progress from 
condition to consequence, we have: — 

I. Because existence and knowledge are identical in man 
as a self-knowing existence, experience and reason must be 
identical in human knowledge. 

II. Because experience and reason are identical in 
human knowledge, the experiential content and the rational 
ground must be identical in the affirmation that ^' human 
knowledge exists." 

III. Because the experiential content and the rational 
ground are identical in the affirmation that '' human knowl- 
edge exists," the affirmation itself must be self-grounded 
and self-demonstrated. 

Now both the regress to conditions and the progress to 
consequences reveal equally well the indestructible strength 
of the chain which anchors the affirmation that <' human 
knowledge exists " to the bed-rock of all human knowledge : 
namely, the self-knowing existence of man as man. But 
the regress, in leading from the affirmation to man as man, 
leads directly back to the affirmer himself ; and the affirmer 
is at once the ground and the cause of the affirmation. It 
leads to the actual existence of knowledge in man, as the 
ultimate ground of the content of the affirmation that "hu- 
man knowledge exists;" and it leads to the actual exist- 
ence of self-knowing energy in man, as the efficient cause 
or conscious agent of the affirmation as an act of knowledge. 
It thus leads to man as the ground-cause or cause-ground of 
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the affirmation in its double aspect of cognition and effect, 
and brings out into strong light two of the fundamental 
elements of his nature : reason, or intelligence, and will, or 
energy. But this is not alL The affirmation that ^< human 
knowledge exists," manifesting most conspicuously as it 
does the cognitive and the volitive elements of man's nature, 
manifests sdso, more or less, the inyariable stimulus and con- 
comitant of these : to wit, feeling, or the sensitive element. 
For no affirmation, considered as an act of will, can fail to 
be accompanied, in however slight a degree, by the presence 
of feeling, which is a constant ingredient of the complex 
state of consciousness involved in every volition. Hence 
the regress to conditions, necessitated by a philosophical 
treatment of the " human knowledge exists," leads logically 
to recognition in man of all the root-characteristics of 
human consciousness: knowledge or thought, feeling, and 
will. Nor is even this all. Every affirmation, though 
silently made, may yet be spoken; and speech is, essen- 
tially, mechanico-organic expression of the psychical to the 
psychical through the physical. Henee the affirmation that 
'' human knowledge exists," as a real or possible utterance, is 
not completely traced back to its ultimate cause-grcftind, if 
the investigation stops short of man' as real person, in all 
the vast complexity of his psycho-physical personal consti- 
tution. And nothing short of man as real person and as 
society of real persons will explain the mode of actuality 
of human knowledge, — that is, its universal historico- 
literary form of seriated affirmation. 

§ 26. The result of the regress to conditions, namely, 
that the ultimate rational ground of the affirmation that 
" human knowledge exists " is the fact of man himself as 
a self-knowing existence, verifies itself by answering all 
the as yet unanswered questions in what precedes. 

As an " act of knowledge " (§ 19), the affirmation must 
have (1) its rational ground, or reason why it is known ; 

(2) its practical ground, or reason why it is affirmed ; and 

(3) its efficient cause, or reason why it becomes. 
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(1) The immediate reason why it is known that " human 
knowledge exists " is the fact that the content itself affirms 
its own ground. In other words, knowledge proves itself 
by asserting itself in an act of knowledge. But the deeper 
and ultimate reason, which lies immanent or implicit in the 
immediate reason, is the fact that, since knowledge and 
existence are identical in man, it is utterly immaterial 
whether he affirms that '^ human knowledge exists " or that 
" human existence knows : " either of these perfectly equiv- 
alent and convertible judgments, either of which posits or 
affirms the identity of knowledge and existence and humanity ^ 
is the self-affirmation and self-demonstration of Man^ 
because simply to exist as man is necessarily to affirm them 
both, — because, in other words, man is both the knowledge 
of his own existence and the existence of his own knowl- 
edge. Hence the known identity of content and ground in 
the " human knowledge exists," if fully comprehended, is the 
necessary, universal, and objectively valid self-affirmation 
of human knowledge itself, as the fact of human self 
consciousness. In this case, the affirmer is the proof of his 
own affirmation : human' knowledge can exist nowhere but 
in man, and existing man is himself the existence of human 
knowledge. This is the answer to the question in § 21, how 
^' existence,'' in any intelligible sense, can be affirmed of 
human kuowledge. 

(2) The practical reason why the affirmation is made, 
as a written or spoken one, will hardly be found to exist ex- 
cept in the mind of the philosopher philosophizing ; for the 
ordinary man has no need to affirm what no one either 
denies or doubts. But, to the philosopher, the reason of 
affirming the existence of human knowledge lies very close 
to the reason of knowing it, in the fact that he knows the 
existence of human knowledge to be the essence of all 
human self-consciousness, together with the further fact 
that, as a philosopher, he himself exists both to know and 
to tell what he knows because he knows it. If, then, his 
philosophy goes deep enough and moves surely enough to in- 
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terpret scientifically the philosophic self-consciousness of 
human reason as the Philosophy of Philosophy^ that is, as 
both fact of history and highest realization of the philo- 
sophic aim, he will necessarily affirm the existence of human 
knowledge as his only possible foundation or starting-pointy 
and, when he gets through, will find that he has affirmed 
nothing else than the content of human knowledge from the 
beginning to the end. To him, therefore, the reason of af- 
firming coincides with the reason of knowing: he speaks 
because he knows, and because it is his necessary office to 
tell what he knows. Considering the affirmation, how- 
ever, not as a spoken or written one, but rather as the un- 
worded self-demonstration of self-knowing existence in 
man as man, the necessary reason for affirming it lies 
simply in the fact that no man can help affirming it: his 
very existence as a man is its necessary self-affirmation in 
consciousness. If man exists at all, he must affirm that 
" human knowledge exists," for his existence is unworded 
affirmation of it. Hence we all instantly understand each 
other's unspoken affirmation, and instinctively expect every 
man to manifest the knowledge which his mere presence as 
a man affirms. If this were not the case, we should never 
expect any one to know anything until he happened to 
mention the fact I On the contrary, our knowledge that 
so-and-so is a man is our knowledge that he knows. These, 
then, are the reasons why the existence of human knowledge 
is necessarily affirmed (§ 20). 

(3) It was shown, in §§19 and 25, that the affirmation 
that ''human knowledge exists,'^ considered as at one and 
the same time both a cognition and an effect, must have 
both its rational ground and its efficient cause in one and 
the same rational affirmer affirming for a reason ; that is, 
in man himself as a knowing energy, an active intelligence, 
a cause-ground. The affirmation is both cognition and 
effect. Man affirms it because he knows it ; he is affirmer 
because he is knower ; he is cause and ground, ground and 
cause, in one. Here, then, at least so far as the affirma- 
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tion that ''human knowledge exists" is concerned, man is 
shown to be not only a self -knowing existence, but also the 
indissoluble union of reason and energy, the identity in 
difference of ground and cause. And the affirmation, 
therefore, has its efficient cause or agent in man, as the 
identity not only of knowledge and existence, but also of 
knowledge and will, together with what experience shows 
to be their concomitants, feeling, and mechanico-organic 
constitution^ — in a word, in man as person. 

§ 27. But here there emerges a new difficulty. " The 
last step of your regress to conditions," it may be very 
plausibly objected, '' gives us, in § 25, man as a self-knowing 
existence, to be sure, but only as a given fact, a mere datum 
of experience, a mere actuality which contains in itself no 
rational necessity, no necessary reason or condition. Yet 
now you give us, in § 26, man as in himself the ultimate 
identity of ground and cause, a relatively necessary cause- 
ground. How can he be at the same time a mere actuality 
and a rational necessity? How are these contradictory 
results of your argument to be reconciled?" 

We reply that the contradiction is only apparent, and 
does not exist at all, if the argument is fully understood. 
It is perfectly true that the regress of § 25 stops with man 
as a mere actuality of experience or a merely given fact 
of human self-consciousness, and not with man as a neces- 
sity of reason, as a self -grounded existence, or as his own 
self-explanation. If we stop here, man does not explain 
himself ; but the regress to conditions is not yet concluded, 
and must be continued. It is likewise perfectly true that 
§ 26 represents man as the ultimate and relatively neces- 
sary cause-ground of his own spoken or written affirmation 
that "human knowledge exists;" and this is undeniable, 
if the conscious agent is the cause of his own conscious 
acts. But it does not represent man as the ultimate and 
necessary cause-ground of the affirmation, so far as it is 
involved in the mere fact of his existence ; the cause-ground 
of this unworded affirmation must be the cause-ground of . 

VOL. I. — 4 
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man himself as an intelligible word^ the necessary condition 
of his existence as an actual intelligible word of affirming 
Nature. These two results are not contradictory positions. 
Man is the necessary cause-ground of his own worded 
affirmation, but not of himself, as an unworded affirmation. 
That remains to be ascertained. The worded affirmation, 
as an outwardly effectuated and conscious act of knowledge, 
cannot be traced back of man himself as its ground-cause ; 
for he himself is the whole chain of his own acts and the 
whole cause of that chain. But man himself must be 
traced back to a still deeper cause-ground, immanent in 
himself, yet more widely universal. Otherwise, philosophy 
will not begin with an absolutely, but only a relatively, 
self -grounded af&rmation in the ''human knowledge ex- 
ists." The question must now be answered, ''Why does 
man exist?" 

§ 28. It was proved at the very outset of this long in- 
vestigation that, with regard to this extraordinary judg- 
ment, no ground or rational condition of it can possibly 
be foimd in a prior judgment. The entire regression of 
groimds which we have been pursuing from § 20 has been 
strictly an immanent regression, and consists solely in the 
deeper and deeper understanding of the judgment itself. 
In this respect, the judgment, from its very nature, stands 
absolutely unique and alone; for in no other judgment 
could it ever be foimd that the actual content explicitly 
states the rational ground, also, in one and the same af- 
firmation. Consequently, the wider and more universal 
the ground is proved to be, just so much more widely 
and universally must the content itself be understood and 
interpreted. Strictly speaking, then, there has been no 
regress at all, but simple expansion of a meaning at first 
very imperfectly apprehended ; it is a regress so far only 
as this very expansion consists for us in necessary steps 
or stages which can be apprehended only in succession. 
It is worth while, perhaps, to call attention to this quite 
obvious fact, in order to forestall the unintelligent but yet 
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I)ossible criticism that, after professing to start with a 
self-grounded afi^matiou, we immediately proceeded to 
investigate its grounds elsewhere. 

§ 29. Now the great difficulty under which we have been 
laboring from the start lies in the very nature of rational- 
ity, in the very law of rationality itself. In any series of 
reasons and results, of conditions and consequences, the 
law of the rational series is that each term must be at once 
both condition and consequence, both reason and fact. 
That is, each term must be to the preceding term a conse- 
quence or fact, and to the following term a condition or 
reason. The difficulty, then, is this: how can there be 
either a first term or a last term in any rational series 
or chain ? For a first term will be condition, but not 
consequence ; a last term will be consequence, but not con- 
dition. Under the law of the series, therefore, neither a 
first term nor a last term, as a term, is possible; the ra- 
tional series must be interminable. How is it possible, 
then, for philosophy to begin, or for man to reason at all ? 

Precisely the same difficulty, however, emerges in con- 
sidering a chain of physical causes, and following it either 
forward or backward. The law of the causal series, the 
law of causality itself, is that each term shall be at once 
both cause and effect. That is, each term must be cause to 
the following term and effect to the preceding term. How, 
then, can there be either a first term or a last term in any 
causal series or chain ? For a first term will be cause, but 
not effect; and a last term will be effect, but not cause. 
Hence neither a first term nor a last term, as a term, is 
possible; the causal series, too, must be interminable. 
How is it possible, then, for science to be the explanation 
of anything ? 

§ 30. The law of causality being that each link in the 
causal chain shall be both a cause and an effect, cause of 
the succeeding link and effect of the preceding link, it fol- 
lows that no link can be either a cause or an effect of itself. 
But the whole causal chain itself, which exists only as the 
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totality of its links, and without which no one of its links 
could exist at all, has neither cause nor effect in another 
causal chain; it exists, but without external cause and 
without external effect. What, then, is the cause of the 
causal chain itself ? This is a question to which but one 
answer is possible. The causal chain as a whole exists ab- 
solutely of itself ; it is what no one of its links is or can 
be, both cause of itself and effect of itself. It is as idle to 
ask for a cause as it is to ask for an effect of the whole 
causal chain other than the whole causal chain; it is of 
necessity a self-cause and a self-effect. This is the un- 
deniable truth of Spinoza's famous distinction of natura 
natitrans and natura naturata. Self-existing energy, man- 
ifesting itself as alternately cause and effect in each link, 
manifests itself as simultaneously cause and effect in the 
causal chain as a whole ; the whole as a whole cannot tran- 
scend itself, and must be what no part as a part can be, — 
causa 8ui and effectum sui in the nunc stans of eternity. 
In this way the causal regress leads necessarily to a first 
cause, not at all as a first link, but as the unity and uni- 
versality of all the links together in an eternal chain, — 
one universal energy which acts in each link, unites all the 
links, and constitutes the immanent necessary condition of 
the causal chain itself. If this had occurred to Kant, we 
should never have had his "antinomies." It is this uni- 
versal manifestation of energy or " efficiency " in the causal 
chain as a whole, and in each link as a part, which distin- 
guishes the causal nexus from mere "invariable succes- 
sion," mere " antecedence and consequence," or any other 
mode of mere time-sequence, and thereby renders possible 
the relative explanations of science. For, while mere time- 
sequence without efficiency explains nothing, — while the 
separate sciences stop arbitrarily with certain earlier links 
of the chain, conventionally adopted as definitions or first 
principles, and therefore explain only in part, — philoso- 
phy stops only with the whole, and thereby alone explains. 
" Efficiency," however, it should bo noted in passing, is the 
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beginning, not the end of the explanation^ as will appear 
later.i 

§ 31. Eecurring now to the rational series, the law of 
rationality requires that each term of the series shall be 
both a condition and a consequence^ condition to the term 
which succeeds and consequence to the term which pre- 
cedes. Hence it follows that no term can be either a con- 
dition or a consequence of itself. But the whole rational 
series, which exists only as the totality of all its own terms, 
and without which no term could exist at all, has neither 
condition nor consequence in another rational series ; it ex- 
ists, but without either condition or consequence external 
to itself. What, then, is the reason of the rational series 
itself ? Such a question is absurd. To ask the reason why 
reason exists is pure unreason. Reason, as the rational 
series of the world, exists because it exists ; no other reason 
can be rendered, and that is no reason at all. In other 
words, the rational series exists absolutely of itself ; it is 
what no one of its terms can be, — both reason and result of 
itself; it is eternal reason because it is eternal fact, and 
eternal fact, because it is eternal reason ; it is self-condition 
and self-consequence in one. Self-existing reason, mani- 
festing itself as alternately condition and consequence in 
each term, manifests itself as simultaneously condition and 
consequence in the rational series as a whole; it is ratio 
sui and consequentia sui^ as the eternal fact of universal 

1 "Schon Plato hatte die atrta von den ffvmlrta, die bewirkenden 
IJrsachen {di &¥ yLyveral ri) von den onerlasslichen Bedingongen (fiycv Cw 
o<t ylyverai) scharf unterschieden. Aristoteles folgt ihm in dieser Unter- 
scheidung." (E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 3te Auflage, II. ii. 
831, footnote.) The antithesis of ** causes and concaoses " is not a happy 
expression for that of " causes and conditions ; " it obscures the real dis- 
tinction. All causes are conditions, but not all conditions are causes. 
That is, all causes are energies, and determine effects ; all conditions are 
reasons, and determine conclusions. The rational series of the world's 
development {ratio aui) includes and transcends the causal series {cauaa 
sui), for it comprehends not only all that happens, but also all that might 
happen, — not only the actual, but also the possible. Energy acts, but 
immanent Reason directs its action. 
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reason. For^ although not every reason is a cause^ every 
cause is necessarily a reason^ — principium rationis sufficir 
entis fiendiy the reason of becoming; and therefore the 
causal chain itself is necessarily a rational series, also. In 
this way, the rational regress leads necessarily to a first 
reason, not at all as a first term in the series, but as the 
unity and universality of all the terms together in an eter- 
nal series, — one universal reason which abides in each term, 
unites all the terms, and constitutes the immanent neces- 
sary condition of the rational series itself, — the eternal 
ratio sui of the universe, the ground of all grounds, the un- 
conditioned reason and self -explanation of the world. 

§ 32. These preliminary results established, we can now 
resume the rigorous regress of grounds where we left it in 
§ 25 and § 26. The last step reached in the regress was 
the identity of existence and knowledge in man as a self- 
knowing existence, and the identity of ground and cause in 
man as a cause-ground ; that is, the identity of existence, 
reason, and energy, all in one, in man as real person. 
This, so far as the regress has yet proceeded, is the ulti- 
mate and immanent ground of the affirmation that '' human 
knowledge exists,'' and nowise transcends the immanent 
meaning of the identity of content and ground in the affir- 
mation itself, as the starting-point of the regress. Hence 
the regress itself has thus far been, from beginning to end, 
an immanent process of reason. 

Now the underlying principle of this regress, the imma- 
nent law of this immanent process of reason, has been 
throughout that the individtial cannot explain the universal^ 
hut that the universal must and does explain the individual. 
This is the purport of Aristotle's saying that the whole is 
prior to the parts; and it is the central or fundamental 
principle of the theory of universals, to be further elucidated 
hereafter.* 

1 "Ich wiirde daher Erkenntniss ans Principlen dicjenige nennen, da 
ich das Besondere im Allgemeinen durch Begriffe erkenne." (Kant, Eritik 
der reinen Vemunfk, Werke, III. 248.) 
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§ 33. Observe how this principle has been applied in the 
regress hitherto. 

I. The afGirmation that '< human knowledge exists/' 
though of course a universal judgment in one sense, is yet 
an individual or particular judgment in another sense. 
That is^ while its peculiar meaning is universal, it is yet, 
as a judgment, a particular judgment differentiated from 
all other judgments by this peculiar meaning as its particu- 
lar content ; and the identity of its content and ground is, 
in that sense, simply the identity of a particular experien- 
tial content and a particular rational ground in a particular 
judgment. Now this experiential content, as an individual 
content, is explained by experience in general, as its uni- 
versal ; and the rational ground, as an individual ground, is 
explained by reason in general, as its universal. Hence 
the particular identity of experiential content and rational 
ground in this particular judgment, as an individual iden- 
tity, is explained by the general identity of experience and 
reason in the totality of all judgments or human knowledge, 
as its universal. Thus, according to the law of the process, 
the explanation is complete. 

II. Further, experience, as a particular or individual 
mode of actuality, is explained by actuality in general, or 
existence itself, as its universal ; and reason, as a particular 
or individual mode of cognition, is explained by cognition 
in general, or knowledge itself, as its universal. Hence 
the particular identity of experience and reason in human 
knowledge, as an individual identity, is explained by the 
general identity of existence and knowledge in man, as its 
universal. Thus, again, according to the law of the process, 
the explanation is complete. 

III. Thus far, there has been a pure regress of grounds 
or conditions in the rational series alone, arriving at the 
fact of individual self-consciousness in man as real person. 
But here, in man as real person or rational affirmer, the 
actualized afiirmation that ^^ human knowledge exists '' 
makes the rational series effect a junction, so to speak, with 
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the causal series. As an "act of knowledge^' or "uttered 
cognition/' the aflii'mation leads through the regress of 
grounds to the simple fact of self-knowing existence or in- 
dividual self-consciousness in man. But, as an "ac^ of 
knowledge '* or ^'uttered cognition," and therefore as also 
an effect, the same affirmation leads through the regress to 
the simple fact of individual activity, energy, or cause in 
man. That is, individual reason is the rational ground of 
the affirmation merely as cognition, while individual energy 
is the efficient cause of the affirmation as utterance or effect. 
Hence, as ^^ uttered cognition,^' in both its aspects, the 
affirmation leads necessarily to the particular or individual 
identity of ground and cause in man, as a particular or indi- 
vidual cause-ground, or rational affirmer ; individual rational 
self-consciousness, the outcome thus far of the pure 
rational regress, is now found united with individual caus- 
ality, the outcome of the pure causal regress ; and the union 
of the two results in the identity of ground and cause in an 
individual — the identity of reason and energy in man as 
real person. That is, the affirmation that '^ human knowl- 
edge exists " contains, as its own deeper significance, the 
fundamental self-affirmation and self-demonstration of man 
as its own necessary cause-ground : individual cause of it 
as an utterance, individual ground of it as a cognition, and 
individual cause-ground of it as an indivisible act of human 
knowledge itself. 

§ 34. In this manner the regress of grounds comes to 
exhibit a double aspect, rational and causal, without ceas- 
ing to be an indivisible fact in the unity of man as real 
person. It gives man, not only as knower, but also as 
affirmer, — knower of the cognition and affirmer of the 
affirmation, — knower so far as he is ground, and affirmer so 
far as he is cause, of the necessary affirmation that "human 
knowledge exists." But, although these two elements of 
ground and cause are thus at once distinguished and united 
in man as individual human existence, — although man 
thus exists as an individual ground and an individual cause 
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in an individual cause-ground or real human person, — this 
necessary double aspect of the regress proves to be the 
salvation of philosophy. 

For, considered exclusively as an individual living unit, 
or animal, man can be explained only by animal in general, 
as his universal ; animal, as an individual organic unit, or 
organism, can be explained only by organism in general, as 
its universal ; organism, as an individual mechanical unit, 
or machine, can be explained only by machine in general, 
as its universal ; and machine in general is taken by this 
mode of thinking to be its own universal, as the mechani- 
cal universe itself, the absolute ultimate beyond which 
nothing either appears or exists. The philosophy which 
thus culminates in universal and unconditional mechanism, 
as the last explanation of the universe itself, begins with a 
consideration of man which at least omits and ignores, if it 
does not explicitly deny, his double character as a cause- 
ground ; and the same want of rational insight which thus 
prevails at the start will not unnaturally still dominate at 
the end. Such a philosophy as this, however, is the ex- 
tinction of reason itself; for, suppressing absolutely the 
rational series, it insists on explaining the universe by the 
causal series alone. 

From such an extinction as this, notwithstanding, phi- 
losophy is saved by the regress of grounds, which urges it 
irresistibly and necessarily onward to the final development 
and fulfilment of its own rational implications. 

§ 35. The law of the process hitherto undeviatingly pur- 
sued is that the individual cannot explain the universal, 
but can and must be explained by the universal. That is, 
no individual as such can explain itself or furnish a rational 
foundation for philosophy; the only possible explanation of 
the individual, the only possible foundation of a rational 
philosophy, is the universal alone. 

If, then, the regress of grounds ends abruptly in man as 
an individual (and it has thus far proceeded no further), it 
ends with a mere unexplained fact. It ends, to be sure, 
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with a necessary condition relatively to the consequence 
which it supports or grounds, but not with a condition 
rationally grounded either in another or in itself — not with 
a condition which is itself either unconditioned or self-con- 
ditioned — not with a condition which, as the ground of all 
grounds, is itself self -grounded. Yet the affirmation that 
'^ human knowledge exists '' cannot be self-grounded in the 
absolute sense, unless its own ultimate or deepest ground 
is itself self-grounded. If philosophy, therefore, beginning 
with this affirmation, should be content to end here and 
push the regress of its grounds no further, it would not, 
after all, begin with an absolutely self -grounded beginning, 
but with one which is self -grounded only in a relative sense. 
The affirmation, in other words, is now left resting on a 
mere brute fact of existence, not a necessary rational 
principle, and is so far irrationaL 

Undeniably, then, philosophy must persevere in the 
search for an ultimate rational necessity, immanent in the 
mere existence of man and thereby giving it rationality. 
But how shall this rationality be found ? Man, purely as 
an individual, purely as a unit of existence, purely as an 
identity without difference, explains nothing else, and can- 
not even explain himself; his explanation, if it can be 
explained, can be found in the universal alone. 

§ 36. Manifestly, no explanation of man could be found 
through the regress of grounds, if it had ended thus far 
in man as a pure unit of existence, a pure individual, a 
pure identity without difference. But it has thus far ended 
with man as a cause-ground, an identity in difference, an 
individual cause and individual ground in individual person, 
— as the identity of cause and ground, or energy and 
reason, in himself. In this lies the possibility of a further 
prosecution of the regress, obeying still the immanent law 
of its immanent process, and relying solely on the imma- 
nent completion of the regress itself, in order to reach a 
universal conclusion and a rational foundation for the 
initial affirmation of philosophy. The fourth step of the 
regress will then be as follows : — - 
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lY. Man, as a particular or individual efficient cause, is 
explained by cause in general, or the causal series, as its 
universal ; and man, as a particular or individual rational 
ground, is explained by reason in general, or the rational 
series, as its universal. Hence the particular identity of 
cause and ground or energy and reason in man, as an in- 
dividual identity, is explained by the general identity of 
causal series and the rational series themselves, that is, 
the identity of cause and ground or energy and reason in 
the universe, as its universal. Thus, according to the law 
of the process, the explanation is complete, and the regress 
itself is absolutely completed. For it ends in the absolute 
universality of the universe itself — in the absolute identity 
in difference of Energy and Reason in the World, Being 
and Thought in Nature, cavsa sui and ratio sui in Grod. 

§ 37. This, then, is the final result of the regress of 
grounds. We are now in a condition to recapitulate our 
long argument as a whole, bring together its main points, 
and present them in a single synoptical statement. 

I. Philosophy, in its necessary historico-literary form 
of seriated affirmation, can effect a real beginning in a 
self-grounded affirmation alone, since no other can be both 
absolutely necessary or certain and rationally first. That 
is, the first principle of philosophy must be a necessary, 
universal, and objectively valid truth, depending on no 
other truth, whether expressed or presupposed. If its 
professedly first judgment is grounded in another prior 
judgment, that prior judgment itself is an earlier, hence 
the only real, beginning; but, if that prior judgment itself 
is not self-grounded, its ground must be sought in still 
another prior judgment, an endless regress ensues which 
does not abolish itself, and a philosophical beginning 
for philosophy becomes impossible in history and in 
literature. Thus the demand for a '' presuppositionless 
beginning" is justifiable and unanswerable; but the 
only <' presuppositionless beginning'^ is a self-grounded 
affirmation. 
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II. There is but one possible self-grounded affirmation: 
namely^ that which takes the one universal ground of all 
philosophical or rational affirmation as its own particular 
content, and thereby realizes self-groundedness through 
identity of content and ground. The historico-literary 
form of such a judgment must be essentially this : '' Human 
knowledge exists." 

III. The affirmation that ^' human knowledge exists/' 
as content alone, is empirical; as ground alone, it is 
rational ; as content and ground in one, it is both empirical 
and rational. Hence, in its integrity, it is (1) empirically 
known, yet rationally or necessarily affirmed ; (2) individ- 
ually known, yet rationally or universally affirmed; (3) 
subjective in content, objective in ground, and both sub- 
jective and objective 'per se. Further, it is (1) indubitable, 
(2) undeniable, (3) undemonstrable from other grounds 
than itself, but (4) self-demonstrated. 

lY. The complete rationalization of this first principle 
and first affirmation, however, can be effected, — that is, 
its self-groundedness can be completely understood, — only 
through an exhaustive regress of its immanent rational 
conditions or grounds. The rational necessity, universality, 
and objective validity of the affirmation that '^ human 
knowledge exists,'' as at once a cognition, an act, and an 
effect, must be discovered, not abstractly or a priori^ but 
rationally and immanently in its a posteriori mode of 
actuality or historico-literary form. 

V. To be exhaustive, this regress of grounds must be 
twofold: (1) regress of grounds of the particular content 
alone, as simple identity without difference, and (2) regress 
of grounds of the identity of the particular content and its 
universal ground, as identity in difference. The first 
regress proves the affirmation, as content, to be absolutely 
grounded in itself, as ground. The second regress proves 
the affirmation, as identity of content and ground, to be 
self-grounded in deeper identities immanent in itself, yet 
more widely universad. 
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YI. The regress of grounds of the content alone, as iden- 
tity without difference, abolishes itself. 

VII. The regress of grounds of the identity of the par- 
ticular content and its universal ground, as identity in dif- 
ference, develops itself as a regress of concentric necessary 
principles of increasing universality; each principle dis- 
covered as a ground is found to be itself the consequence of 
a deeper ground, until the ground of all grounds is reached 
in the ratio suiy or absolute rational series of the world. 
Each principle, therefore, is a universal ground to its own 
consequence, but a particular case to its own ground ; and 
thus each step in the regress is movement towards a wider 
universality until absolute universality is attained in the 
universe as a whole. The steps of the regress are these : 
(1) Identity of experiential content and rational ground in 
the afl&rmation that " human knowledge exists ; " (2) Iden- 
tity of experience and reason in all human knowledge; 
(3) Identity of existence and knowledge in all human self- 
consciousness ; (4) Conditioned identity of self-conscious- 
ness and eflRciency or of reason and energy in Man, as 
individual personality in history and individual cause- 
ground of the affirmation in literature ; (5) Unconditioned 
identity of self-consciousness and efficiency, reason, and 
energy, rational series and causal series, or ratio sui and 
causa 8uiy in the universe itself, as universal personality 
in Nature and universal cause-ground of Man ; (6) Abso- 
lute identity of Being and Thought, not ivithout difference^ 
but in difference. 

VIII. Since the content of the affirmation, being iden- 
tical with the ground, includes all that the ground includes, 
the meaning of the affirmation must expand in proportion 
as the meaning of the ground is itself expanded. Hence, 
the regress of grounds is merely a progress in comprehen- 
sion of the original affirmation. Its progressive meanings 
may be thus paraphrased : (1) Human knowledge is affirmed 
to exist simply because it is known to exist ; (2) The ac- 
tual existence of human knowledge means the inseparable 
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union of experience and reason in every act of knowledge ; 
(3) The inseparable union of experience and reason in every 
act of knowledge means the inseparable union of existence 
and knowledge in all human self-consciousness ; (4) The 
inseparable union of existence and knowledge in all human 
self-consciousness means the inseparable union of causality 
and rationality in Man as a conditioned individual being ; 
(5) The inseparable union of causality and rationality in 
Man, as a conditioned individual being, means the insepar- 
able union of causality and rationality in Nature, as uncon- 
ditioned universal Being — the differenced identity of Being 
and Thought. 

Only by virtue of this ultimate expansion in the compre- 
hension of its meaning can the affirmation that ''human 
knowledge exists " become an absolutely first principle and 
first affirmation in philosophy. For otherwise it would ap- 
pear in the rational series of philosophy merely as a first 
temiy and not as that totality of all the terms which is itself 
the only possible first reason or ratio sui (see §§ 29 and 31). 
That is, it would not be an absolutely self-grounded affirma- 
tion, unless its explicitly self-affirmed ground were known 
to be an implicit affirmation of the one absolute and all- 
inclusive ground of all grounds. Herein lies the impossibil- 
ity of effecting a real beginning of philosophy by essaying 
to start from the fact of human self-consciousness (whether 
taken individually or universally), as an ultimate but un- 
explained datum or postulate or assumption. That is, 
philosophy can attain neither necessity, universality, nor 
objective validity, unless it consciously grounds itself on 
the identity of causa sui and ratio sui in the self-existent 
Reason-Energy of the World, and unless it can explain this 
consciousness in the only rational way through the regress 
of grounds. 

IX. Consequently, the affirmation that " human knowl- 
edge exists," comprehended in its full significance as the 
regress of grounds, is the necessary and absohite starting- 
point of philosophy. This regress of grounds is apodeictic. 
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and needs only to be understood. The unconditioned 
rational-causal series of the universe is the absolute condi- 
tion of philosophy itself and the sole aim of philosophy is to 
explicate it in human thought. Speculative idealism denies 
the regress of grounds at the start, by denying the identity 
of experience and reason in all human knowledge, and by 
ostensibly isolating reason as the dialectical development of 
the Begriff in "pure thought," yet surreptitiously intro- 
ducing experience in every step of the process. But scien- 
tific realism affirms the regress of grounds in the affirmation 
that "human knowledge exists." For this is both self- 
affirmation and self-demonstration of (1) human knowledge 
as a reality, (2) human knowledge as real identity of ex- 
perience and reason, (3) human self-consciousness as real 
identity of existence and knowledge, (4) Man as real but 
conditioned identity of energy and reason in himself, and 
(6) Nature as real and unconditioned identity of energy and 
reason in Gk)d. Hence the affirmation that "human knowl- 
edge exists," being self-evident to every affirmer because it 
is internally or objectively self-demonstrated, is the funda- 
mental principle, at once absolutely certain and rationally 
first, with which philosophy must begin and of which phi- 
losophy itself is simply the necessary explication. In the 
Aristotelian sense of " the affirmation of an immediate syl- 
logistic principle which he must make who intends to learn 
anything at all," ^ it may well be termed the absolute major 
premise or the one and only Axiom of Philosophy. 

1 Aristotle, Analytica Posteriora, I. 2, ed. Bekker, I. 72, al6: *'fyf 
[dfUffov dpxv^ (rvWoyurriKijs 04(ru'\ S' djfdyini ix^uf rhp Mow t^^Brfadfuvov, 
[Xiyta] d^twfM." 



CHAPTER n 

"COGITO, ERGO SUM" 

§ 40. MoDEHN philosophy was born into distinct self- 
consciousness in Bacon and Descartes : Bacon, the founder 
of empiricism or empirism, and Descartes, the founder of 
rationalism. In this fundamental opposition between ex- 
perience and reason, sense and intellect, sensation and 
thought, as in the last analysis two necessarily separate or 
reciprocally exclusive origins of all human knowledge, 
modern philosophy not only had its conscious beginning, 
but has ever since lived its conscious life. As opposed 
principles (disregarding all illogical compromises of the 
two, which are valueless in philosophy), empirism holds 
that all human knowledge is at bottom sdf'transfomied 
sensation — pure sense-activity, gradually transforming itself 
into thought without drawing on any other original element 
or energy than itself; while rationalism holds that all 
human knowledge at bottom is thought transforming sensa- 
tion — pure intellect-activity, gradually constructing knowl- 
edge out of a sense-activity that is itself neither knowledge 
nor an origin of knowledge. But, inasmuch as both sense 
and intellect are merely different modes of activity of an 
energizing subject, both empirism and rationalism agree 
in holding that all human knowledge originates solely in the 
knowing subject, and that nothing in knowledge is either 
derived or derivable from the object known, at least as an 
actually given reality whose existence and nature are inde- 
pendent of all humanly subjective activities or conditions. 
In other words, both sense and intellect are simply modes 
of consciousness, sense giving all the '^ matter " and intel- 
lect giving all the ''form'' of human knowledge; and all 
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so-called knowledge of a phenomenally external world is 
reduced to mere inference — which is nothing but an act of 
consciousness. This, mutatis mutandis, is as true of Bacon 
as of Descartes, of Locke's "observation and reflection " or 
Hume's " impressions and ideas '' as of Kant's " sensibility 
and understanding." In this manner, empirism, or the 
Apriorismus of sense, and rationalism, or the Jpriorismus 
of intellect, equally resolve all human knowledge into states 
of human consciousness, and find its ultimate origin and 
explanation in the subject alone. For this reason, the two 
great parallel streams of " modern philosophy " flow from 
one and the same source in their common recognition of 
the fact of individual self-consciousness as the sole and un* 
supplemented origin of all human knowledge. When, there- 
fore, Descartes laid down his " I think, therefore I am," as 
the first absolute certainty from which all philosophies of 
self-consciousness must take their start, and made it the 
fountain-head of his own rationalism, he spoke no more 
for rationalism than he did for empirism ; he spoke simply 
as the founder of systematic modern philosophy itself, in 
clear contradistinction from ancient philosophy; he first 
unequivocally planted himself on the modern affirmation, 
not of Universal Being, but of the Being of Indivdual Hu- 
man Oihoughty and thereby made himself, not Kant (who 
erroneously claimed the honor), the Copernicus of the 
modern philosophical revolution. To Descartes, the being 
of an external world, nay, the being of God himself, was 
simply an inference from his own individual being, simply a 
consequence from his own individual thought ; each infer- 
ence, therefore, admitted of rational doubt at the start, and 
was held by him to be provisionally false.^ But as is 
proved in Chapter I, the being of Gtod is the ultimate neces- 

^3" Sic autem rejicientes ilia omnia, de quibus aliqno modo possumos 
dnbitare, ac etiam falsa esse fmgentes ; facile quidem supponimus nullum 
ease Deum, nullum coelum, nulla corpora ; nosque etiam ipsoe non habere 
manns, nee pedes, nee denique ullum corpus ; non autem ideo nos qui talia 
cogitamuB nihil esse." (Principia Philoso]i1)ine, I. 7.) 

VOL. I. — 5 
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sary condition of the absolutely certain fact of Human 
Knowledge. Of this principle, if the immanent regress 
of conditions is once clearly understood, there can be no 
rational doubt at all ; and this principle is the standpoint 
of reformed modern philosophy, the philosophy of the 
future. But it is with good reason that all reputable his- 
torians and competent critics agree in acknowledging that 
Descartes's pithy formula, '^ I think, therefore I am," is the 
earliest adequate and accurate declaration of the funda- 
mental principle, the distinctive standpoint, and the histori- 
cal beginning of modern philosophy, so called. 

§ 41. Now it has been made sufficiently plain, in §§ 3-7, 
that no real starting-point in philosophy can possibly be 
found except in a self-grounded judgment, proposition, or 
affirmation, and that self-groundedness consists in the ac- 
tual identity in difference of ground and content. If any 
professed beginning in philosophy depends upon some 
other and prior judgment or presupposition, it is no real 
or absolute or '< presuppositionless beginning;" the real 
beginning lies in that presupposition. The only way to 
avoid an interminable regress of relative beginnings is to 
find a judgment which affirms its own ground as its own con- 
tent, and thereby affirms both in itself. Here, then, such a 
self -grounded judgment having been actually ascertained, we 
possess a critical principle by which we can scientifically de- 
termine the validity or invalidity of any and all starting- 
points in the historical series of philosophical systems. The 
only possible ^ presuppositionless beginning " must be one 
which contains in itself all its own presuppositions or grounds. 
Such a beginning is the Axiom of Philosophy, "Human 
knowledge exists," in which each condition in the imma- 
nent regress stands as simply an actualized particular case 
of the more widely universal condition, on which it depends 
as a consequence, and in which, therefore, the whole series 
of conditions inheres, according to the principle that every 
universal inheres wholly in the totality of its own particu- 
lars, and partly in each and every one of them — just as 
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the organic constitution is immanent in the entire organism, 
and both immanent and transcendent in each and every 
separate organ. In the case of every other judgment, the 
regressive concatenation of conditions can be expressed 
solely by a chain of prior and separate judgments, of which 
each has a peculiar content different from that of every other ; 
but, in the case of the Axiom of Philosophy, the regress of 
conditions, being immanent, is expressed in one and the same 
judgment, of which judgment this regress simply consti- 
tutes the necessary rational significance. In other words, 
whoever affirms that ''Human knowledge exists" has af- 
firmed objectively, whether he subjectively understands 
his own affirmation or not, the one given fact of which 
philosophy itself, in its entire rational development both 
as regress to conditions and as progress to consequences, is 
neither more nor less than the absolutely necessary meaning. 
All philosophical education consists in gradually learning 
to understand this rational necessity, that is, in gradually 
expanding the mind to comprehend this necessary meaning 
of the Axiom of Philosophy. For the " existence of human 
knowledge " includes all that has yet been learned by the 
human mind, and the ''advancement'' of it consists in 
discovering its conditions and its consequences through the 
inseparable and ever-increasing co-activity of experience 
and reason. Philosophy itself is the self-comprehension of 
human knowledge as an organic whole, and its first problem 
is to understand the germ out of which that whole has 
g^own. In the knowledge that knowledge exists lies that 
original germ; for, rationally developed, it is self-conscious- 
ness, race-consciousness, world-consciousness, and Qod- 
consciousness, all in one. It is at once beginning, principle, 
and universal explanation, in the wide meaning of the Greek 
apxfij and all other knowledges, whether of conditions or 
of consequences, of particulars or of universals, are but 
" cases " of it. Because it is the only possible real begin- 
ning or principle of philosophy, it is the necessary presup- 
position of all merely apparent beginnings, and to it, 
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expressed or implied, confessed or unconfessed^ all these 
must be referred. In the Axiom of Philosophy, therefore, 
we possess an unconditionally valid principle of philosophi- 
cal criticism, by which we can determine the validity or 
invalidity of any and all professed starting-points in the 
historical series of philosophical systems. With respect 
to every such starting-point, this question must be put: 
Is it an ** intrinsic truth " or self-grounded judgmerUy in the 
sense that its ground is identical with its content ? In other 
words, Is it a legitimate form of the Axiom of Philosophy? 
If, then, the affirmation, " I think, therefore I am," is in 
truth equivalent to the one and only self-grounded affirma- 
tion, *' Human knowledge exists,^' modern philosophy has 
already effected a real beginning. Otherwise, there exists 
a rational necessity for rethinking philosophy as the neces- 
sary outgrowth of that self -grounded affirmation — a ne- 
cessity so profound and inexpugnable that nothing short of 
a philosophical revolution can satisfy the demands of reason. 
Such a rethinking of philosophy as the universal and 
necessary science of human knowledge will be the Philoso- 
phy of Philosophy, as distinguished from the history or 
the criticism of it. 

§ 42. That such a rational necessity exists, and that such 
a philosophical revolution is impending, will appear indis- 
putable to any thoughtful mind that frees itself from preva- 
lent preconceptions so far as to examine with due care and 
candor the actual state of philosophy to-day. This presents 
no more striking characteristic than an ill-concealed despair 
of the possibility of philosophical construction on a uni- 
versal scale — despair of the ability of the human mind, 
at least in its present stage of culture, to arrive at a world- 
science at once unitary , universal^ and demonstrative. This 
despair crops out in myriad ways and forms in the philo- 
sophical literature of the period, especially in Grcrmany, 
the birthplace of reines Denken, where the deep river of 
constructive philosophy seems for the present to have 
spread itself out, with the consequent sacrifice of depth, 
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into a wide and relatively shallow lagoon of historical 
and critical investigation. 

For instance, in the first third of our own century, Hegel 
attempted to think the universe as necessarily and demon- 
stratively one, by means of a dialectical and genetical de- 
velopment of the " categories of pure thought." But to-day, 
in one of the latest and most scholarly of the numerous 
recent histories of philosophy, Windelband limits himself 
to "the history of problems and of conceptions," as "a 
continuous and everywhere self-correlated whole," — that 
is, as " the historical intertwisting of the various trains of 
thought out of which has grown the modern view of the 
world and of life ; " and he concludes that this purely his- 
torical aim is to be fulfilled, " not by a dialectical evolution 
of categories, but only by an all-sided, unprejudiced, and 
thorough investigation of the facts." ^ Hence he empha- 
sizes this definition : " The history of philosophy is the 
process by which European humanity has stored up its 
view of the world and its estimate of life in scientific 
concepts."* This scrupulous regard for historical truth 
prompts and justifies his animadversions upon Hegel's dis- 
regard of it, in forcing facts to suit his theory, and construct- 
ing an historical order after the pattern of the dialectical 
order of the categories.* But Windelband's own stand- 
point is a frank confession that (in his opinion) Kant has 
"demonstrated the impossibility of a philosophical (meta- 
physical) world-science at the side of or above the particular 
sciences, and thereby once more limited and revolutionized 
the conception and problem of philosophy ; " that thus " the 
province of philosophy as a particular science is narrowed 
to the Kantian self-criticism of reason," while its only uni- 
versal function is the " practical direction of life ; " and 
that this Kantian conception of philosophy is " new and to 
all appearance final," notwithstanding the candidly admitted 

1 W. Windelband, Geschichte der Philosophic, Vorwort, 1892. 

2 Ibid. Einleitung, p. 8. 
' Ibid, Einleitung, p. 9. 
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fact that the nineteenth century manifests a strong '' incli- 
nation to absorb all human knowledge into philosophy and 
expand it into worldHScience." ^ This standpoint it is not 
unjust to characterize as despair of the ability of the 
human mind, in any possible stage of culture, to arrive at a 
world-science at once unitary, universal, and demonstrative. 
§ 43. Granting, however, for the sake of argument, that 
this standpoint is well taken, precisely what does it mean ? 
It is summed up in these four positions : 

(1) Philosophy is impossible as a world-science, a uni- 
versal science of science. This is true, because Kant 
"demonstrated" it. 

(2) Philosophy is possible only as a particular science, 
— the Kantian self-criticism of reason. 

(3) The history of philosophy is the process by which 
the European mind has formed a mass of scientific con- 
cepts respecting the world and human life. 

(4) This purely historical mass of scientific concepts 
must be understood as a continuous and everywhere self- 
related whole (ein ztisammenhangendes und uberall in einanr 
der greifendes Ganzes), that is as a rational unity. 

But is there no inherent difficulty in uniting these four 
positions with each other ? Examination and comparison 
reveal a fundamental self-contradiction in Windelband's 
complex standpoint. The fourth position directly con- 
tradicts the first. To understand all scientific concepts as 
a rational whole is of itself to realize philosophy as a 
universal world-science. If these ultimate concepts of the 
European mind are left in their naked and brutal actuality 
as mere historic facts, unphilosophized, unrationalized, 
uncomprehended in their unity and universality as a 
rational or demonstrable system, it is self-evident that the 
fourth position must be surrendered. But, if they are 
understood as a rational system, then it is equally self- 
evident that the first position must be surrendered. The 
contradiction here seems insuperable. To succeed in re- 
^ W. Windelband, Geschichte der Philosophie, EinleituDg, p. 3. 
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duoing the mass of ultimate scientific concepts, as a fact of 
European history, to a rational or demonstrable whole, is 
to succeed in doing what Kant " demonstrated " cannot be 
done; it is to demonstrate the opposite, and overthrow 
Kant's asserted demonstration. If it is indeed ^* impossi- 
ble " to arrive at philosophy as a unitary, universal, and 
demonstrative world-science, it is equally impossible to 
understand the mass of European scientific concepts as a 
rational whole. But, if it is indeed possible to under- 
stand the mass of European scientific concepts as a rational 
whole, then it is not only possible, but rationally and 
historically necessary, to arrive at philosophy as a unitary, 
universal, and demonstrative world-science. Waiving all 
other criticisms, it is obvious that, if Windelband has 
succeeded in his avowed purpose of understanding the 
historical mass of scientific concepts as a rational whole, 
he has himself refuted Kant by actually creating " a world- 
science at the side of or above the particular sciences," 
the "impossibility" of which he says that Kant "demon- 
strated;" and he has himself illustrated the practical 
necessity of a philosophy of philosophy, as the indispen- 
sable condition of a philosophic history of it. To the his- 
torian, the existence of a mass of European scientific 
concepts is a mere fact of history, a pure datum of experi- 
ence, a simple affair of manuscripts, books, editions, 
libraries, given first of all to the historian's senses ; and it 
would be idle to interpret the conversion of European 
concepts into a conceptual or rational whole as part of the 
"particular science" of the Kantian "self-criticism of 
reason," unless Europe itself, its history, and all the monu- 
ments and records of its history, can be shown to be 
deductions of " pure reason a priori J' In truth, there are 
but two logical alternatives : either Kant failed to " demon- 
strate the impossibility of a philosophical world-science," 
or else the historian himself has failed to " understand " 
the mass of scientific concepts gained historically by 
"European humanity" as a rational whole, and thereby 
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failed to achieve his '^ principal aim'' (meine hauptsdch- 
lieJie Absicht), The first and the fourth positions noted 
above are irreconcilable with each other. 

Nay, more. Windelband's fourth position is nothing 
but an unconscious admission of the falsity of his own first 
position. Evidently, he himself has begun to outgrow the 
cramping Kantian apriorism. The philosophy which is to 
inherit the future, however, will recognize the falsity of 
that first position with complete and vigorous conscious- 
ness; Windelband's unconscious self-contradiction is but a 
dim dawning of that consciousness. The truth is that 
Kant utterly failed to demonstrate the impossibility of a 
philosophical world-science — utterly failed to restrict 
philosophy, as a particular science, to the self-criticism of 
reason — utterly failed to separate reason from experience 
as even possibly '^ pure," or to isolate it at all as a faculty 
which is capable of restricting itself in its cognitive func- 
tion to self-criticism a priori. Most certainly, if reason 
could possibly abdicate its cognitive function as knowledge 
of the world in itself y it would have absolutely disqualified 
itself for its practical function as direction of human life ; 
for ignorant direction is incalculably worse than no 
direction at all. How could reason direct practical life in 
a world of which it really knows nothing ? If it is once 
admitted that the particular sciences are real knowledge of 
the world, as itself a reality existing independently of the 
mere individual subject (and Kant himself admits this in 
his doctrine of "consciousness in general," the universal 
consciousness of a human race which includes a multitude 
of individual subjects as " things in themselves "), it must 
be admitted that reason does not restrict itself (as Kant 
teaches that it does) to a particular science of philosophy 
as mere "criticism of reason by itself," but necessarily 
furnishes, in the mass of particular sciences, all the 
materials, data, or premises from which to construct a 
"philosophical world-science" {Gesammtwissenschaft or 
philosophische Welter kenntniss). Windelband's fourth 
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position, unconsciously contradicting his first, is an unde- 
niable recognition of this truth, an unintended recognition 
of Kant's failure. To this extent, at least, Windelband 
has unconsciously repudiated the Kantian standpoint 
which he yet conceives himself to retain. That stand- 
point of " pure reason " is philosophy in a swoon ; and the 
first symptom of its revival will be a conscious reversal of 
the Kantian revolution, — a conscious advance to the 
standpoint of the identity in difference of experience and 
reason in the self-grounded judgment, as the necessary 
and effective starting-point for a philosophy of philosophy. 
§ 44. There must, then, be a " philosophical world-sci- 
ence." Kant's admission of the possibility of philosophy 
as a particular science logically involved the admission of 
its possibility as a universal science ; for the particular can 
be grounded in and explained by the universal alone. This 
necessary consequence has been practically, though uncon- 
sciously, deduced by his successors, as we have just seen in 
one instance. No philosophic history of philosophy, such 
as Windelband has consciously aimed to produce, can pos- 
sibly be written, unless it derives its principles of criticism 
and interpretation from the philosophy of philosophy, as 
its ground, explanation, and omnipresent guide. If, that 
is, a " philosophical world-science " is impossible, a philo- 
sophical history of philosophy is impossible; while, if 
philosophy is possible as a " particular science," it can be 
so only as a part of a universal science of science — a 
"philosophical world-science," or philosophy of philosophy. 
Such a world-science, when it comes, will be philosophy 
itself, unitary, universal, and demonstrative; and this it 
cannot be, unless it is the necessary and universal develop- 
ment of a single syllogistic principle, absolutely self- 
grounded in the sense that it contains within itself the 
entire regress or series of its own conditions, and abso- 
lutely comprehensive in the sense that the entire progress 
or series of its own consequences, involved in it and wait- 
ing to be evolved from it in strictly logical sequence, is 
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identical with the entire actual and potential development 
of universal human knowledge as a whole. 

Now a single principle with these characteristics can be 
found nowhere but in the self -grounded and all-comprehen- 
sive affirmation that '< human knowledge exists.'' The 
development of this principle can lead to the establishment 
of no system as a rigid finality incapable of growth, but 
rather to the establishment of a new conception of human 
knowledge itself, as an organic unity of everywhere inter- 
penetrating experience and reason^ whose growth can be 
limited by nothing so long as the human spirit continues 
to expand. It is a principle of infinite fertility, and .dis- 
sipates at once the vain conceit of setting up fixed '< limits 
of human knowledge." That is a philosophical supersti- 
tion of the past, the irrationality of which will be explained 
in a later chapter. But the germinal judgment that '' hu- 
man knowledge exists " has been already shown to be at 
once empirical and rational — empirical as itself a fact of 
experience, rational in affirming the whole reason of that 
fact, and self-grounded in affirming both fact and reason 
simultaneously through the identity of its own ground and 
content. This is subsumption of experience under reason 
in cognition — the syllogism itself. The regress of grounds 
which is immanent in that affirmation, when this is under- 
stood as at once cognition, act, and effect, ends only in that 
ultimate Ground of Grounds which is the bottom reason or 
cause-ground of all facts as such — in the ultimate Reason- 
Energy of the World. Human knowledge knowing and 
affirming itself as real — this is the whole germinal fact of 
experience, of which all science and all philosophy are but 
the immanent development and elucidation by reason ; the 
chronicles of philosophy are the whole literary record or 
contemporaneous self-registry of that elucidation through- 
out the ages, as the gradual coming to consciousness of rea- 
son in experience; and a genuinely philosophical history of 
philosophy will be a lucid, comprehensive, and reasoned 
digest of that vast record, determined throughout by the 
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philosophy of philosophy as the matured self-consciousness 
of reason in experience. That germinal fact of human 
knowledge, the actualized identity in difference of experi- 
ence and reason, is the seed of all philosophy ; denial of it, 
doubt of it, proof of it except from itself — these are alike 
impossible without an utterly destructive self-contradiction. 
Out of the Axiom of Philosophy, therefore, must be made 
the starting-point of the philosophy of philosophy, no 
matter how this fundamental principle may be phrased ; it is 
the only possible test, standard, or criterion of the various 
starting-points which have been made from time to time in 
the history of philosophy ; and the application of it must 
consist in a critical inquiry whether these various starting- 
points are identical with that Axiom in essential meaning. 
§ 45. But, in order to understand that inquiry, it is of 
the first importance to observe that the Axiom of Philoso- 
phy is no empty form of words, but both expresses and 
constitutes a vital act — an act of living self-realization — 
a veritable Thathandlung. The universal knowledge which 
it affirms becomes a particular reality in that very affirma- 
tion, and exists then and there as a fact of experience in the 
affirming subject. It realizes and proves itself ; for the con- 
scious self-affirmation of knowledge is its self-demonstration 
by deed. The judgment that "human knowledge exists'' 
cannot be understandingly uttered except as a conscious 
act of human knowledge itself — knowledge which is simul- 
taneously actual, necessary, and one : acttudy as a fact of 
experience then and there in the affirming human subject ; 
necessary y as the absolute condition, reason, ground, of any 
rational affirmation by any human subject ; and on6, as the 
real genus inclusive of all rational affirmations by all hu- 
man subjects, — immanent in all these affirmations as a 
whole, and both immanent and transcendent in each of 
them as a part, — phaenomenally known, therefore, as an 
actual unit of experience in each human subject, and noumen- 
ally known as a necessary universal of reason both in and 
beyond each human subject 
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Consequently, the uttered or^ written Axiom of Philoso- 
phy, as starting-point, positive affirmation, and funda- 
mental principle, is at once a fact of being and a fact of 
thought, an indissoluble union of existence and knowledge. 
It is a particular instance or concrete case of the identity 
in difference of experience and reason, which is here and 
now exemplified or illustrated by the identity in difference 
of its own content and ground. On the one hand, when 
fully understood, it declares the existence of ''human 
knowledge " in a twofold form : (1) unitary knowledge^ as 
an individual mode of reality in the form of an actual 
cognition in particular, or experience as knowledge of a 
single rational judgment with a definite content; and (2) 
universal knowledge, as a generic mode of reality in the 
form of cognition in general, or reason as knowledge of the 
necessary ground of all rational judgments with whatever 
content. On the other hand, it is itself a case of the very 
'' existence " of human knowledge which it declares : (1) 
unitary existence^ as a single cognitive act performed by the 
affirming subject in the moment of affirmation; and (2) 
universal existence^ as the actual presence in one cognitive 
act of that necessary generic reason or ground without 
which no cognitive act is possible. The only valid reason 
for affirming the existence of knowledge is the actual ex- 
istence of the knowledge which is affirmed; for nothing 
can be rationally af&rmed to exist, unless it both exists and 
is known to exist. That is, the af&rmation of the actual 
and particular existence of knowledge here and now, as a 
fact of experience in the affirming subject, is conditioned 
on its actual, universal, and relatively necessary existence, 
as the absolute ground of all rational affirmations. Thus 
both the content and the ground of the Axiom are not only 
affirmations, but facts, too. The content is a particular 
fact, and the ground is a universal fact ; and here, as always, 
the particular is conditioned by the universal. The content 
and the ground are identical in difference, just as the par- 
ticular and the universal are always identical in difference ; 
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the content is a paxticular vital act of self-knowing knowl- 
edge in the afi&rming subject^ while the ground in its en- 
tirety is that series of grounds which, at once immanent 
and transcendent in the particular act, is at bottom the 
universal, necessary, and absolute Ground of Grounds — 
the self-knowing activity or Reason-Energy of the World, 
without which, as the absolutely conditioning and self- 
knowing universcU (God), the particular subject could 
neither exist nor rationally affirm itself to exist as a con- 
ditioned and self-knounng individual (Man). This great 
conclusion, reached apodeictically through the regress to 
conditions immanent in the Axiom of Philosophy itself, 
may be reached no less apodeictically in the progress to 
consequences evolved from that Axiom; whence it will 
appear that God is at once the Alpha and the Omega of all 
human thought, as the explanation of experience by reason 
in philosophy. For the entire process of philosophy, when- 
ever it comes to comprehend itself as the universalized scien- 
tific method, can be nothing else than the rational evolution 
of that World- Axiom, affirming the total knowledge of man 
in a seemingly lifeless and indeterminate universality, 
into the determinate organic unity of a living and growing 
World-Science as the knowledge of God. The whole proc- 
ess is immanent in human knowledge, and the beginning 
and the end are one. 

§ 46. When, therefore, reformed modern philosophy 
makes its " presuppositionless beginning" in the self- 
grounded affirmation that "human knowledge exists," it 
begins with no abstraction whatever, no empty verbal 
formula, but with the objective reality and indivisible 
identity of the particular and the universal, as (1) con- 
tent and ground, (2) experience and reason, (3) existence 
and knowledge, (4) causality and rationality, and (5) causa 
8ui and ratio sui, or Being and Thought : not without dif- 
ference, but in difference, as distinguishable but insepa- 
rable in the empirically apprehended and rationally 
comprehended fact of human knowledge. The criterion 
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of all philosophical beginnings, and therefore of the ^I 
think, therefore I am,'' most be the critical principle of 
self-groundedness, or identity of content and ground; be- 
cause, if the judgment which constitutes the starting-point 
of philosophical exposition is not self-grounded, it is not a 
starting-point at all, but the real starting-point must be 
sought in some presuppositionless prior judgment external 
to it As literature, philosophy must begin its reasoned 
process with some verbally stated principle which admits 
neither of denial nor of doubt nor of demand for proof. 
Hence it lies under a twofold necessity : the practical ne- 
cessity of beginning with some positive affirmation, and the 
rational necessity of beginning with no ungrounded affir- 
mation. The only way to reconcile these two necessities 
and effect a start at once positive and rational is to begin 
with a judgment which affirms its own rational ground as 
its own empirical content, and thus meets the demand for 
self-groundedness through the identity of its own content 
and ground 

Now, on the one hand, tne judgment that ''human knowl- 
edge exists" is the only rational affirmation which could 
not be denied without involving an absolute intrinsic con- 
tradiction between content and ground in the naked denial 
itself (f 12). On the other hand, the content of the affir- 
mation is itself a mere matter of fact; there was a time 
when human knowledge did not exist at all, and it is 
remarkable that what cannot be denied without absolute 
absurdity should yet not exist of absolute necessity. It 
is the combination of these two characteristics in one judg- 
ment, and in only one, which assigns to the Axiom of 
Philosophy an altogether unique position among rational 
affirmations, and makes it the only possible real starting- 
point in philosophy itself. For what the Axiom estab- 
lishes beyond the possibility of denial or doubt is this : 

I. The actual, not the necessary, existence of human 
knowledge as a particular fact of experience in the par- 
ticular affirming subject. 
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n. The relative, not the absolute^ necessity of the exist- 
ence of human knowledge as the universal fact of reason, 
if that existence is to be affirmed at all as a particular fact 
of experience by any particular subject. 

III. The absolute necessity of the dependence of partic- 
ular fact on universal fact, consequence on condition^ or 
content on ground, as both immanent in the affirmation 
itself, whenever, wherever, and by whatever subject that 
affirmation may be made. 

From the very nature of the case, no other judgment 
than the " human knowledge exists " can possibly satisfy 
the twofold practical and rational necessity above pointed 
out, or effect a self-grounded beginning for philosophical 
procedure. If the "I think, therefore I am," says in sub- 
stance precisely the same thing as the '^ human knowledge 
exists," then it has effected a rational or self-grounded 
philosophical start. But if it says something less or other 
than this, then it really depends on this as unacknowledged 
presupposition, and has effected a merely artificial or con- 
ventional, not a self-grounded or rational beginning in the 
history of philosophy. To determine this point is the aim 
of the following examination. 

§ 47. The " I think, therefore I am," is an affirmation, 
proposition, or judgment, and, if true, must be grounded 
on real knowledge. But no affirmation is itself the real 
knowledge on which it is grounded. The knowledge is an 
original fact of existence ; affirmation of it is a dependent 
and derivative fact of thought and speech, not at all neces- 
sary to the existence of that original fact, since we all 
know multitudes of things of which we are not at present 
thinking or speaking; and the original fact itself is the 
only rational ground for affirming it. Consequently, as 
has been shown, unless the particular content of an affir- 
mation is its own universal ground, the affirmation itself 
cannot be self-grounded, that is, cannot be a first or self- 
demonstrative affirmation in philosophy, but necessarily 
depends on some prior and different affirmation, expressed 
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or implied, which has its own ground as its own content. 
Self-groundednesSj then, is the necessary mark of any phil- 
osophical beginning that shall begin in a rational and not 
merely historical sense — the universal test or criterion of 
all actual beginnings in the history of philosophy — the 
only possible realization of the philosophical ideal of 
" presuppositionlessness " ( Voratissetzungslosigkeit) } 

Now the real ground of the judgment that "human 
knowledge exists " is the fact that human knowledge does 
really exist. If the judgment, in which content and ground 
are identical, should be resolved into two judgments aflBrm- 
ing content and ground separately, it could only take this 
form : " human knowledge exists that human knowledge 
exists." Here the former expresses the ground, and the 
latter the content. But the double judgment says neither 
more nor less than the original single judgment — adds to 
it absolutely nothing of essential meaning; for the entire 
ground of it was already fully and completely expressed 
in the content. Hence it is impossible to discover a prior 
affirmation on which, as a ground different from itself, the 
original affirmation may depend ; and this, therefore, is an 
absolutely first and underived affirmation — that is, one 
which, as content, is derived solely from itself, as ground. 
Thus the Axiom of Philosophy meets the critical test of 
self-groundedness, or unconditionedness, or "presupposi- 

^ "Die erste Frage soDach ware die: wie ist das Ich fur sich selbst? 
das erste Postulat : denke dich, construire den Begriff deiuer selbst, and 
bomerke, wie du dies machst." (Fichte, Werke, I. 468.) **Ein vorans- 
setzungsloser Anfaug wie ihn die Philosophie braucht, ist nicht durch 
eine Behauptung oder einen Satz zu finden, sondem durch eine Forderung^ 
welche Jedermann zu erfiillen im Stande sein muss : * Denke dich selbst t * " 
(Windelband, Geschichto der Philosophie, 1892, p. 464.) Manifestly 
enough, there is no " prcsuppositionless beginning" here. A postulate 
presupposes a postulalor; a demand presupposes a demander. The only 
possible **pTosuppo8itionles8 beginning" must remain a judgment which 
carries all its own presuppositions, conditions, or grounds in itself — an 
"intrinsic truth." Only in that can philosophy really begin. Every 
other ostensible beginning is a delusion and a snare. 
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tionlessness," as the only philosophical criterion of philo- 
sophical beginnings. 

§ 48. Tested, however, by the same criterion, how does 
it stand with the " I think, therefore I am " ? Descartes 
well understood and deeply felt the rational necessity of 
discovering somewhere an absolute certainty to begin with, 
an unconditionally certain starting-point, if he was ever to 
escape from the maze of universal doubt in which he found 
himself. " I will reject everything which admits of even a 
particle of doubt, no less severely than if I had found it to 
be altogether false; and I will go on until I learn some- 
thing for certain, even if it proves to be no more than the 
certainty that nothing is certain. Archimedes demanded 
nothing but a point that should be firm and immovable, in 
order to move the whole earth from its place; and great 
things may be hoped for, if I shall discover even a most 
trivial truth that is certain and unshaken." ^ He believed 
that he had found this Archimedean point of absolute cer- 
tainty in the " I think, therefore I am." 

That this maxim was deliberately and advisedly adopted 
by Descartes himself as the foundation and rational start- 
ing-point of his whole philosophy cannot be doubted in 
view of his own repeated statements of the fact. For in- 
stance : " Observing that this truth, I think, therefore I am, 
was so solidly based that all the most extravagant vagaries 
of the sceptics were incapable of shaking it, I judged that 
I could receive it without hesitation as the first principle 
of the philosophy I was seeking." ^ And again : " It is a 
self-contradiction to suppose that that which thinks does 
not exist at the very time in which it thinks. Hence this 
cognition, ' I think, therefore I am,' is of all cognitions the 
first and most certain that occurs to any methodical philos- 
opher (cuilldet ordine philosophanti),^^ • From Descartes 
the maxim has been received with substantial unanimity 

^ Moditationes de Prima Philosophia, Med. II. 

' Discours de la M^thode, (Euvres, ed. Cousiii, II. 158. 

* PriDcipia Philosophiae, I. 7. " 

VOL. I. — 6 
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bj all Buooeeding thinkers as the first dear and epochal 
formalatioii ^ of that principle in which consists the char- 

1 Windfilband claims for Angnstiiie th« honor of hATing first effected 
this clear fonnulation of sabjectiTism. He Tnaintains that, "as a pluloa- 
opber, he made the principU af tke mlf-^erUtiHiy af oomadxuvamen the oe&tn 
df all his ideas ; " that " all these ideas hare their ultimate bads and their 
inner onion in the principle of «e(^-ee7ia»» utvoriiusa; which Angostine 
first expmsed with complete clearness, and formulated and treated as 
the starting-point of philosophy ; " that, in rirtne of this advanced prin- 
ciple of pare snbjectiTism, " he shot &r ahead of his own time and no 
less the centuries which sacoeeded, and became one of the foumdtrs 
of modem thowght ; " and that he anticipated Descartes in extracting 
Cram nnirerssl doabt the special aigmnent for "the Taloable troth ol 
the realUy </ Uu oomjKunu being: even if I shonld eir in eveiything 
ebie, I cannot err in this, for, in order to err, I most be." (Geschichte 
der Philosophie, p|». 217, 218.) Indeed, Arnauld had already quoted 
Augustine to Descartes himself on this last point (Meditationes, Objec- 
tiones, Qoartae, p. 108, ed. 1663). In support of the above claim for 
Augustine, however, Wiudelband cites from the latter's De Vtra Bdigume, 
99: 72, the following passage: " Noli foras ire ; in te ipsum redi : in inte- 
riore hamine habitat Veritas." But, by quoting these woids alone, and 
italicizing the words "interiore homine" instead of the word " Veritas," 
Wiudelband misses the main drift of Augustine's far profounder meaning, 
which is, not to assert the mere subjective certainty or " reality of the 
conscious being," but, on the contrary, to emphasize his absolute otjee- 
t4»e dependence on that universal reason^ truth, or light — that "lumen 
imtionis" which Augustine himself explains, in § 73, as "lumen verum 
quod illuminat omnem hominem venientem in hunc mundum " ( Joan. 
L 9) — which is at once immanent and transcendent in the individual. 
The importance of this point is so great, rationally as well as historically, 
as to justify citation of the whole passage, in which we italicize the words 
that most pointedly correct Windelband's too subjective interpretation: 
'' 72. Quaere in corporis voluptate quid teneat, nihil aliud invenies quam 
eonvenientiam : nam si resistentia pariant dolorem, convenientia pariunt 
voluptatem. Recognosce igitur quae sit summa convenientia. Noli foras 
ire, in tei{)sum redi ; in interiore homine habitat Veritas; et si tuam 
naturam mutabilem inveneriH, tbanscende et teipsum. Sed memento 
eum t« transcendis, rcUiocinantem animam te transeendere. lUuc ergo 
tende, unde ipsum lum^n rationis aecenditur. Quo enim pervenit omnis 
bonus ratiociuator, nisi adveritatemt cum ad seipsam Veritas non utique 
ntioclnaudo perveniat, sed quod ralioeinantes appetunt, ipsa sit. Vide ibi 
oonvenlentlam qua superior esse non possit, et ipse conveni cum ia, Gonfi- 
TBliK TK NOW EAMR Quon IPSA EST : slquidem se ipsa non quaerit ; tu autem 
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acteristic standpoint of modern philosophy, namely, the 
"self-certainty of individual consciousness." But, what- 

ad ipsam quaerendo vonisti, Don loconim spatio, sed mentis affectu, ut 
IPSE INTERIOR HOMO CUM 8U0 INHABITATORE, non infima et camali, sed 
Bumma et spirituali voluptate, conyeniat. 73 . . . Deinde regulam 
ipsam quam yides, concipe hoc modo: Omnis qui se dubitantem intelligit, 
verum intelligit, et de hac re quam intelligit certus est : de vero igitur 
certus est. Omnis igitur qui utrum sit Veritas dubitat, in seipso habet 
verum unde non dubitat ; NEC ullum yerum niui veritate verum est. 
Non itaque oportet eum de veritate dubitare, qui potuit undecumque 
dubitare. Ubi videntur haec, ibi est lumen sine spatio locorum et tem- 
porum, etsine ullo spatiorum talium phantasmate. Numquid ista ex aliqua 
parte comimpi possunt, etiamsi omnis ratiocincUor irUereat, aut apud 
camales inferos veterascat f Non enim ratiocinatio taMafacU, sed invenU. 
Ergo antequam inveuiantur, in se manent, et cum inveniuntur, nos inno- 
vant" (Sancti Aurelii Augustini Opera Omnia, ed. J. P. Migne, Paris, 
1861, III.) All that Windelband gets out of this wonderfully luminous 
passage is mere evidence to prove that the ** self-certainty of consciousness,'* 
construed as no more than &/a4^ of " inner experience," is the central or 
pivotal principle of Augustine's entire philosophy : " The rescue from doubt, 
therefore, consists in the Auguslinian arguinent of the reality of the 
conscious being. Bat Descartes's application of it is not the same as 
that made by Augustine and the majority of those who were influenced by 
him in the transition period. For the latter, the self-certainty of the soul 
was simply the surest of all experiences, the bottom fact of internal per- 
ception ; in consequence of which, internal perception came to outweigh 
external perception in their theory of knowledge. . . . But for Descartes, 
on the contrary, the proposition cogito sum had not so much the meaning 
of an experience, as rather that of the primary, fundamental, rational truifi, 
the evidence of which was not that of a conclusion, but that of immediate 
intuitive certainty" (Geschichte der Philosophic, p. 309.) Nothing could 
be more unhistorical than this treatment of Augustine, and it is not neces- 
sary to travel beyond the passage quoted in order to become convinced of 
the one-sidedness of such treatment. Augustine's essential positions here 
are these: (1) all pleasure is explicable as harmony ; (2) the highest har- 
mony, and therefore the supreme felicity, is harmony of the individual 
soul with the universal truth ; (3) on the one hand, universal tnith is im- 
manent in the " inner man," as his spiritual ** indweller " (inhahitator) — 
as that universal reason from which his own ** reasoning soul " derives the 
** light of reason " itself; (4) on the other hand, universal truth is tran- 
scendent to the " inner man," is "itself that which thou art not," but is, 
nevertheless, that to which thou must rise by " transcending thyself ; " 
(6) the " inner man " ought to harmonize himself with ** his own indweller," 
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ever loose or extravagant claims may have been made for 
this formula, it cannot be the rational beginning of any 

and through this harmony attain that pure pleasure which is not of the 
flesh, but rather of the spirit ; (6) universal truth exists above the indi- 
vidual " conscious being," constitutes that universal ** light of reason" 
which conditions all his perceptions of particular truths, and constrains 
him to recognize its own transcendent existence just as soon as he comes 
to know a single particular truth, even that of his own existence as a mere 
doubter ; and (7) this universal truth or reason exists " in itself," can be 
only discovered, not created, by the " reasoning being " {rcUiocinator)^ and 
would still exist '*in itself," although '* every reasoning being should 
perish." This doctrine of the ontological reality or necessary objectivity of 
"^n^A,"as that universal "light of reason" which is independent of 
** every reason er" and conditions his very existence as a " reasoning soul,*' 
is the diametrical opposite of the Kantian doctrine of the necessary subjec- 
tivity of tnUhf as the totality of '* laws prescribed to Nature " by the legis- 
lative human "consciousness in general." No penetrating student of 
philosophy will confound these two doctrines. The fact that Augustine 
made the former doctrine the true " centre of all his ideas in philosophy" 
renders him, notwithstanding the identity of one of his aiguments with 
one of Descartes*s and other minor but superficial resemblances to modem 
writers, a formulator, not of the one-sided modem subjectivism, not of the 
merely subjective " self-certainty of consciousness " or " reality of the con- 
scious being,'* but of the broader and profounder objectivism of ancient 
Greek philosophy, as applied to religion by Neo-Platonism and Christian- 
ity. In short, Augustine is not correctly to be regarded as " one of the 
founders of modern philosophy," as distinguished from ancient philosophy 
by the principle of subjectivism. Neither is it correct to represent Angus* 
tine as taking the ** reality of the conscious being" to be a mere fact qf 
inner experience^ and Descartes as taking it to be the primary truth of 
reason ; for this distinction to the disadvantage of Augustine is prohibited 
by the lattcr's words above, where he lays down his regula ipsa: ** Every 
one who knows that he doubts knows a particular truth {verum\ and, con- 
cerning this fact which he knows, is certain. Every one, therefore, who 
doubts whether universal tmth {yeritas) exists, has in himself a particular 
truth about which he does not doubt ; and no particular truth is true, ex- 
cept through universal truth.'* Descartes himself never asserted the uni- 
versality of rational truth so profoundly or so precisely as Augustine here 
asserts it. For to Descartes universal truths are immanent alone (Prin. 
Phil. I. 48 : — aetemas veritatcs, nullam existentiam extra cogitationem 
nostram habentes) ; while to Augustine, as shown above, they are both 
immanent and transcendent. Augustine was a Greek Realist ; Descartes, 
like all subjuctivists, was a Conceptualistic Nominalist (Prin. Phil. I. 58 : 
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philosophy, unless it meets the critical test of self-groond- 
edness through the identity of its own ground and content. 
What, then, is its own ground ? 

§ 49. What renders an affirmation rational is the fact 
that there is a valid reason for making it in knowledge that 
it is true. This knowledge — actually existent knowledge — 
is the only valid reason or ground for making the affirma- 
tion at all. If it is not knoum that the content, the thing 
affirmed, actually is as it is affirmed to be, then the affirma- 
tion itself is not rational — has no valid reason or groimd 
at all. A true affirmation is one which has this only valid 
reason or ground in real knowledge ; an untrue affirmation 
is one which has no such ground. If the knowledge is not 
real, actual, existent, — if the affirmation is made on no 
better ground than a mistake or false semblance of knowl- 
edge, — then the affirmation itself is a mistake, not a 
rational affirmation at all. Only the true affirmation can 
be a rational affirmation ; its truth is its rationality, and its 
rationality is its actual groundedness in knowledge, not in 
mistake or mere semblance of knowledge, as the reason 
why it is affirmed. 

It would not be relevant here to object that we cannot 
tell whether a given affirmation is true or not, unless we 
possess some absolute criterion of truth, some infallible 
test by which to distinguish between real knowledge and 
its false semblance. The objection, if it were relevant, 
would have to be met by seeking at once to determine such 
a criterion or test. But it is not relevant here, because 
that is not the point under consideration. In §§ 11, 12, 
and 13, demonstrative proof has been found that the 
existence of human knowledge can neither be denied, nor 
doubted, nor proved except from itself ; the affirmation of 
it, therefore, is well grounded, rational, and true, since the 
content or thing affirmed is the very ground of all ration- 

— numems ... est modus cogitandi duntaxat, at et alia omnia quae uni- 
versalia vocamus) ; and inappreciation of thin pregnant fiGict is the root of 
Windelband's misinterpretation. 
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ality and truth in human judgments. The immediate ques- 
tion now is whether the judgment, ^^I think, therefore I 
am/' the truth of which is not in the least impugned or 
doubted, but, on the contrary, fully conceded, is equally 
self-grounded, equally a real beginning in philosophy. If 
its ground is identical with its content, it is self-grounded 
in this very identity. Otherwise, it must have a ground 
different from its content, and for that reason alone, how- 
ever true as a judgment, be neither self-grounded nor a 
philosophical beginning. 

Now the ground of the judgment, "I think," as a rational 
judgment, must be the fact that "I know." If this be 
expressed, the affirmation becomes, ^' I know that I think." 
Shall we say, then, that knowing and thinking are abso- 
lutely identical, in so strict a sense that the content of the 
affirmation, " I think," is absolutely one and the same with 
its ground, " I know " ? This must be conclusively estab- 
lished, if the cofjfito ergo sum is to meet the critical test or 
be a really first affirmation in philosophy. 

§ 50. Probably, however, when this question is explicitly 
put, no one will venture to maintain^that " I think " and " I 
know " mean absolutely one and the same thing.^ Think- 

^ Kant himself, howeyer inadequately, distingoishes the two : '* Sick 
einen Gegenstand denken and einen Gegenstand erkennen ist also nicht 
einerlei. Zum Erkenntnisse gehoren namlich zwei Stiicke: erstlich der 
Begriflf, dadurch iiberhaupt ein Gegenstand gedacht wird (die Kategorie) 
und zwcitens die Anschauung, dadurch er gegeben wird." (Kritik der 
reinen Vemunft, Werke, III, 123-4). A man who in the dark takes a 
white horse for a ghost has both *' concept" and "intuition," but certainly 
no ** knowledge " of the *' object of experience." A concept and an intui- 
tion together are not enough to constitute knowledge ; this requires a third 
element not recognized by Kant, namely, truths or real agreement of the 
concept with its object. It would avail nothing to argue that to subsume 
the intuition of the "object" under the concept "ghost" is to subsume 
the intuition under the wrong concept; for what makes the concept 
"ghost " a torcng concept, except the fact that it fails to agree with the 
object t Both intuition and concept must agree with the object, or there 
can be no knowledge, no truth, as Kuno Fischer sees and says (cf, next 
footnote). This insight ia at least as old as Aristotle : " EinUrtheiliat 
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ing may be, and often is, no better than a tissue of falsi- 
ties, mistakes, delusions, confusions, contradictions. It 
may be either (1) a truth grounded on knowledge, or (2) an 
error grounded on ignorance, or, as more commonly hap- 
pens, (3) a mixture of truth and error grounded on half 
knowledge and half -ignorance — on mere inaccuracy. 
Thought may be either true or false. But knowledge 
must be thought which is true — thought which actually 
conforms the relational constitution of the concept to that 
of the object conceived, whether this object be interpreted as 
mere phaenomenon or as both phaenomenon and noumenon.^ 
Every object may be " thought " to be what it is not ; but 
no possible object can be "known" to be otherwise than as 
it is. This fundamental difference between thought and 

wahr, wenn das Denken, dessen innere Vorg&oge durch die Sprache be- 
zeichnet werden, dasjenige fur verkniipft oder getrennt halt, was in der 
Wirklichkeit verkniipft oder getrennt ist, falsch, wenn das Gegentheil 
stattfindet." (K Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, II. ii, 219 f.). 

^ Enno Fischer, Geschichte der nenem Philosophie, 1889, I. i. 4: 
'* Wahr ist nur diejenige Yorstellung, welche der Sache oder ihrem Gegen- 
stande vollkommen entspricht. Hier aber giebt es bloss die beiden Mbglich- 
keiten, dass die Uebereinstimmang zwischen Yorstellung und Sache 
entweder stattfindet oder nicht ; in dem ersten Fall ist die Yorstellung wahr, 
in dem andem falsch." Fischer here indicates the third element of knowl- 
edge which Kant omits (see previous note): namely, agreement of the 
concept with its object — for Begriff^ as well as Anschauung, is Vorstellung, 
Even Hegel recognizes this agreement as necessary to knowledge in the 
sense of ** correctness " : " Unter Wahrheit versteht man zunachst, dass ich 
wis» wie etwas ist, Diess ist jedoch die Wahrheit nur in Beziehung auf 
das Bewusstsein, oder die formelle Wahrbeic, die blosse Richtigkeit" 
(Werke, Yl. 386.) What he calls ** truth in the deeper sense "{Ibid, 884, 
886-7) is nothing but agreement of the object with its own ideA or ideal 
— ethical truth^ in a sense which identifies the truth with the good and 
the untrue with the bad, and which has, therefore, no relevancy to the 
purely scientific problem. The latter concerns only the agreement of con- 
cept and object, as Hegel himself understands : ** Das Ziel aber ist dem 
Wissen eben so nothwendig, als die Reihe des Fortganges, gesteckt ; es ist 
da, wo es nicht mehr fiber sich selbst hinaus zu gehen nothig hat, wo es 
sich selbst findet, und der Begriff dem Gegenstande, der Gegenstand dem 
Begriffe entspricht." (Werke, II. 65.) 
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knowledge, whatever inferences may be drawn from it, con- 
stitutes the only possible foundation of a scientific episte- 
mology. Thought and knowledge, then, are not identical, 
and cannot be scientifically identified, so long as ignorance 
and error, that is, facts of thought which are not facts of 
knowledge, continue to make a part of human experience. 
Clearly, then, to aflBrm. that " I think " is by no means to 
affirm that "I know/' To take the famous Cartesian 
maxim, therefore, as a rationally first affirmation in philos- 
ophy, is altogether to lose sight of the truth that every 
philosophical affirmation, in order to be rational, must have 
its bottom reason or ground in real knowledge, as an abso- 
lutely undemonstrable yet absolutely undeniable fact of 
existence; it is to mistake a derivative for a self-derived 
judgment; it is not to see that, back of the "I think, 
therefore I am," lies necessarily the simple "I know," 
as its rigorously implied prior affirmation, its rational 
ground different from and external to itself, since the 
" I think," or content, is by no means identical with this 
ground, and since knowing, not mere thinking, is that ab- 
original fact with which all philosophy must begin. Hence 
the " I think, therefore I am," failing to exhibit identity of 
content and ground, cannot be the rationally or logically 
first affirmation of any philosophy whatever. In other 
words, it completely fails to meet the philosophical test of 
self-groundedness, and is no real beginning in philosophy 
at all. 

§ 61. If, nevertheless, the " I think, therefore I am " 
has been accepted by modern philosophy as the aboriginal 
" presuppositionless position" of self-consciousness, the 
thinking subject, or thought as such, and therefore its own 
rationally first affirmation, ^ — if, in strict consequence, mod- 

1 It is unnecessary to cite many illustrations of this general acceptance. 
A few will saffice. ** Mit der sicheren Einfachheit, welche das Genie kenn- 
zeichnet, vollbringt er [Descartes], was Not thut, indem er der Philosophie 
im Selbstbewusstsein einen festen Ausgangsponkt bescheert, in der Fol- 
gerung aus klaren und deutlichen Begriffen ein des Erfolges sicheres Yer- 
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em philosophy has aimed persistently at the knowledge of 
thought rather than at the knowledge of knowledge^ — and 
ifi still in strict consequence, modern philosophy has ar- 
rived at the conclusion that there is no real knowledge 
whatever except the knowledge of thought, — the bridge- 
lessness of the chasm between modern philosophy and 
modem science in their present condition is but the severe 
penalty entailed upon a seemingly trivial, yet in reality a 
momentous error. How great was this error, and how nec- 
essarily it lurked in this false beginning, appears conspicu- 
ously in the very first consequence which Descartes himself 
drew from his own first principle. 

fiBihren darbietet und iu der mechanischen Natarerklanmg die dringlichste 
und zakunftsreichste Aufgabe stellt" (R. Falckenberg, Geschichte der 
neueren Philosophie, 1892, p. 70.) — " Seine Philosophie will eine Univer- 
salmathematik sein. . . . Um so^griSsser aber war die Macht seiner £in- 
wirkung aof die philosophische Entwicklung, in der er der beherrschende 
Geist fiir das 17. Jahrhuudert und dariiber hinaus gewesen ist. Den- 
jeuigen methodischen Gedanken, welche Bacon und Galilei gemeiusam 
sind, fugte Descartes ein Postulat von grosster Tragweite Linzu: er ver- 
langte, dass die inductive oder resolutive Methode zu einem eimigen 
Prindp Mchster und absolvler OewissJunt fiihren solle, von dem aus als- 
dann nach compositiver Methode dor gesammte Umfang der Erfahrung 
seine Erklarung finden niiisse. Diese Forderung war durchaus originell 
und wurzelte in dem Bedurfniss nach einem systematischen Zusammen- 
hange aller menschlichen Erkenntniss : sie beruhte zuletzt auf dem Ueber- 
druss an der traditionellen Aufnahme des historisch zusammengelesenen 
Wissens und auf der Sehnsucht nach einer neuen philosophischen Schop- 
fimg aus Einem Guss. So will denn Descartes durch eine inductive Enu- 
meration und eine kritische Sichtung aller Vorstellungen zu dem einzig 
gewissen Punkte vordringen, um von hier aus die Ableitung aller weiteren 
Wahrheiten zu gewinnen. . . . Die SeinsgevnssheU des Bewusstseins iat 
die einheitliche und fundamentale Wahrheit, welche Descartes durch die 
analytische Methode findet." (W. Windelband, Geschichte der Philoso- 
phie, 1892, pp. 307-309.) — *^ * Cest moi, que je peins!* Dies ist der 
Standpunkt, auf welchem Michel de Montaigne (1533-1592) im Schluss- 
punkt der philosophischen Renaissance erscheint ; dieser Satz ist das 
ausgesprocheue und durcbgangige Thema seiner Selbstschilderungen oder 
Essays (1580-1588). . . . Montaigne steht an der Schwelle der neuen 
Philosophie, die er nicht iiberschreitet. Diese beginnt, wo jener endet : 
mit dem auf die Selbetbeobachtong und Selbstpriifung gegriindeten Zwel- 
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§ 52. The ''I think, therefore I am," haying been laid 
down as the one self-evident certainty and absolute start- 
ing-point of his philosophy, Descartes's first question was : 
"What am I?" He thus answered his own question: 
" Hence I knew that I was a substance of which the whole 
essence or nature is merely to think, and which, in order 
to be, needs no place and depends on no material thing; so 
that this I, that is to say, the soul by which I am what I 
am, is totally independent of the body, is still easier to un- 
derstand than the body, and, even though the body did not 
exist, would continue to be all that it is." ^ Similarly : " Of 
those things which I attributed to the soul, what [really 

fel, der auch den Glaaben an die Natar, aber an die Erkennbarkeit der- 
selben in sich schliesst. £s ist der die Erkenntniss suchende and 
erzeugende Zweifel, der Bacon and Descartes, die Begriinder der neuen 
Philosophie, bewegt. " ( K. Fischer, Geschichte der neaem Philosophie, 1889, 
I. i, pp. 107, 108.) — ** Das Denken mass von sich anfangen, und diess ist 
der voranssetzangslose An fang der Philosophie." (G. Prantl, Die Beden- 
tang der Logik fiir den jetzigen Standpankt der Philosophie, 1849, 
I. i, p. 122). — *' Die Philosophie ist yoraassetzangslos. Diese Voraosset- 
zangslosigkeit ist ihr Anfang, deijenige Anfang, darch welchen sie sich 
von alien andem Wutsenschaften unterscheidet, und erst als eigentUmliche, 
selbstandige Wissenschaft entsteht. Sie ist der Begriff der Philosophie, 
80 wie dcrselbe in ihrem Anfange auftritt. . . . Die Aufhebang aller Vor- 
anssetzang mass also zagleich absolate Setzang sein. . . . Die Setzang, 
wie gefordert wurde, ist zagleich Setzang aller Bealitat . . . Dieser An- 
fang der Philosophie ist absolut; die Philosophie fangt schlechthin an. 
£r ist grandlos, unbeweisbar ; aber er bedarf anch keines Beweises. 
Beides, weil er eine Setzang ist, die alle Voraassetzong aafhebt. . . . 
Der Anfang der Philosophie ist das reine Ich. . . . Rein ist es, weil es, 
was es ist, nar als sein Than ist. Das reine Ich ist daher Eine Handlnng 
in anendlich vielen, so dass jede einzelne nar Handlnng ist, indem sie 
zagleich alle ist, and die Einheit der Handlnng selbst in der Form der 
Yielhoit sich darstellt. . . . Die Aafhebang aller Voranssetzang, welche 
zagleich absolate Setzang ist, ist in dem beriihmten Satze des Cartesias : 
dvhito, cogito, ergo aunif and in seiner Lehre von Gott, als dem Erkennt- 
nissprincip des Realen, aasgesprochen." (J. F. BeifE^ Der Anfang der 
Philosophie, 1840, pp. 1-11.)— *' Jener Satz, nm den, wie man sagen 
kann, sich das ganze Interesse der nenen Philosophie dreht . . • eogito, 
ergo swm," (Hegel, Encyclopiidie, Werke, VI. 132.) 
1 DiBcoars de la M^thode, (Enyres, I. 158-159. 
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belongs to it] ? To be nourished, or to walk ? If I no 
longer have a body, these things, too, are nothing but fan- 
cies. To feel ? This, also, does not happen without a 
body, and in dreams I have seemed to feel very many 
things which afterwards I knew I had not felt. To think ? 
Here I make a discovery ; thought is — this alone cannot 
be separated from me — I am — I exist — that is certain. 
But how long ? Verily, as long as I think; for, if I should 
wholly cease to think, it might happen, perhaps, that I 
should instantly and wholly cease to be. I concede noth- 
ing now except what is necessarily true. To speak pre- 
cisely, therefore, I am only a thing which thinks [tantum 
res eogitans], that is, a mind, or soul, or intellect, or reason 
— words of a meaning before unknown to me. I am, then, 
a real and really existing thing. But what sort of thing ? 
I have told : a thing which thinks." ^ 

Here Descartes fully and freely develops, in his own 
way, the whole meaning or intellectual content of his own 
fundamental principle: *'I think, therefore I am. What 
am I ? I am only a thing which thinks " (tantum res cogi- 
tans — cogitationem solam). Applying, therefore, the equa- 
tion thus carefully established, " I=a thing which thinks," 
and substituting in his principle the second for the first 
member of this equation, as its precise equivalent, the prin- 
ciple takes this cruel form: "^ thing which thinks thinks j 
therefore a thing which thinks is only a thing which thinks,** 

So fatal is it to begin amiss I This is the necessary and 
only logical result of taking individual thought, and not 
universal knowledge, as the first fact of philosophy. But is 
it a rationally significant result ? " ^ thing vfhich thinks 
thinks, therefore a thing which thinks is a thing which 
thinks.^' This platitude exhausts the rational significance 
of the ego cogito, ergo sum, and shrivels it up into the empty 
tautology of a purely abstract identical proposition. All 
that it actually affirms may be condensed into the short 
single judgment: *' Individual thought exists." But what 
^ Meditatlo Seconda, ed. 1668, pp. 10, 11. 
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here becomes of the individual I — what becomes of 
the " self -certainty of the conscious being " as a particular 
cansciotcsness here and now? 

§ 53. The truth is, Descartes unconsciously plays fast 
and loose with his ego^ and modem philosophy keeps up 
the same game to the present day. The (ego) cogitOy ergo 
surrij affirms, indeed, the existence of individual thought; 
but this Descartes himself interprets, now as present con- 
sciousness or individual experience^ and now as universal 
reason — now as a concrete or "empirical I," and now 
as an abstract or " pure I," that is, a rational I pure from 
all experience. In other words, he takes the ego now as an 
empirical unit, now as a rational universal, not determining 
accurately in his own mind the relation of the two, but 
leaving his treatment open to the charge of confusion of 
thought. In order to arrive at clearness on this subject a 
threefold distinction must be made between the purely em- 
pirical I, the purely rational I, and the real I, both 
empirical and rational at once. The first two concepts 
rest on the separation of experience and reason, while the 
third concept rests on their identity in difference. If it 
is true, as Erdmann maintains, that '^ the course of modern 
philosophy henceforth is, not to reach the self by starting 
from the world or (Jod, but to find the way back to a world 
and to God by starting from the self," ^ then it is evident 
that Descartes led and still leads the '^ modern" phil- 
osophical movement as Subjectivism, and it becomes of 
paramount importance to clear away all confusion from the 
concept of the self or I. To this end the distinction named 
is essential, and we shall now proceed to consider it at 
length. 

1 J. E. Erdmann, Grundrifis der Geschichte der Philofloplue, II. 4, 
Sded. 
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THE I: EMPIRICAL, RATIONAL, REAL 

S 64. The purely empirical I is an attempt to conceive 
the self as a collection of units vnthout a universal^ a suc- 
cession of differing states of consciousness without a neces- 
sary ground of identity, a series of transient and multiple 
dcts without a permanent and unitary conditioning activity. 
The most forcible expression of this theory, perhaps, is 
that of Hume: — 

" But, further, what must become of all our particular percep- 
tions upon this hypothesis? All these are different, and distin- 
guishable, and separable from each other, and may be separately 
considered, and may exist separately, and have no need of any 
thing to support their existence. After what manner, therefore, 
do they belong to self, and how are they connected with it? For 
my part, when I enter most intimately into what I call myself^ I 
always stumble on some particular perception or other, of heat or 
cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can 
catch myself at any time without a perception, and never can ob- 
serve anything but the perception. . . . Setting aside some meta- 
physicians of this kind, I may venture to affirm of the rest of 
mankind that they are nothing but a bundle or collection of differ- 
ent perceptions, which succeed each other with an inconceivable 
rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux and movement. . . . The 
mind is a kind of theatre, where several perceptions successively 
make their appearance; pass, repass, glide away, and mingle in an 
infinite variety of postures and situations. There is properly no 
simplicity in it at one time, nor identity in different (times), what- 
ever natural propension we may have to imagine that simplicity 
and identity. The comparison of the theatre must not mislead us. 
They are the successive perceptions only that constitute the mind ; 
nor have we the most distant notion of the place where these 
scenes are represented, or of the materials of which it is composed. 
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... It is evident that the identity which we attribute to the 
human mind, however perfect we may imagine it to be, is not able 
to run the several different perceptions into one, and make them 
lose their characters of distinction and difference, which are essen- 
tial to them. It is still true that every distinct perception which 
enters into the composition of the mind is a distinct existence, and 
is different, and distinguishable, and separable from every other 
perception, either contemporary or successive. But as, notwith- 
standing this distinction and separability, we suppose the whole 
train of perceptions to be united by identity, a question naturally 
arises concerning this relation of identity, whether it be something 
that really binds our several perceptions together, or only asso- 
ciates their ideas in the imagination; that is, in other words, 
whether, in pronouncing concerning the identity of a person, we 
observe some real bond among his perceptions, or only feel one 
among the ideas we form of them. This question we might easily 
decide, if we would recollect what has been already proved at 
large, that the understanding never observes any reid connection 
among objects, and that even the union of cause and effect, when 
strictly examined, resolves itself into a customary association of 
ideas. For from thence it evidently follows that identity is 
nothing really belonging to these different perceptions, and unit- 
ing them together, but is merely a quality which we attribute to 
them, because of the imion of their ideas in the imagination when 
we reflect upon them." * 

§ 65. The concept of the purely empirical I, therefore, 
is that of a succession of perceptions which contain no 
principle of union whatever, each subsisting independently 
in itself as a " distinct existence " which is " different, and 
distinguishable, and separable from every other perception, 
either contemporary or successive," and which has "no 
need of anything to support its existence." But this is a 
self-contradictory and self-destructive concept, because it 
is an attempt to conceive units of a kind, yet without con- 
ceiving any kind. Hume's "succession of perceptions," 
however self-subsistent he may imagine these to be, is 
necessarily conditioned on perception itself on that unitary 

^ David Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, Book I, Part IV, Section 6. 
(Philosophical Works, ed. 1854, L 312-3?1.) 
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and universal perceiving energy of which each particular 
perception is merely a single case, and which of itself must 
really connect all particular perceptions, if these are to 
constitute a real " succession of perceptions " at all. In con- 
ceiving and designating his ^^ related objects " as in them- 
selves something more than mere non-resembling existences 
or self -subsistences, as in themselves actual and "resem- 
bling perceptions," he inadvertently acknowledges among 
these "related objects" a real resemblance, a real ground 
of union, a real unity and identity of kind, which is the 
absolute condition of his "succession of perceptions," and 
constitutes their real and known connection. Hume himself 
unwittingly recognizes this fact when he speaks, in the very 
first line of the quoted passage, of " all our particular per- 
ceptions." Particulars of what? Surely, not of nothing. 
If our perceptions are all particular cases of something, 
that something is as real as they. "Perceptions," as cases, 
units, or specimens, can be no more real and no more know- 
able than "perception," as principle, universal, or species 
— that is, as perceptive activity or perceiving energy in 
general. This "perception" in general^ without which it 
is ridiculous to speak of " perceptions " in particular^ is 
itself their common condition and their common origin, 
and consequently their real and known connection as " re- 
lated objects." Consequently, when he maintains that 
"the understanding never observes any real connection 
among objects," he confounds his own argument, destroys 
his own concept, satirizes his own phraseology, and falls 
into a contradiction, which is irremediable because he is 
so n^vely unconscious of it. Even the great apostle of 
empiricism, when he tried to conceive a purely empirical 
I, could frame no other than an unscientific concept, be- 
cause he had no scientific theory of universals. Granting, 
as Hume correctly maintains, that, "when I enter most 
intimately into what I call myself^ I always stumble on 
some particular perception or other, of heat or cold, light 
or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure," — granting that 
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" I never can catch myself at any time without a percep- 
tion," — it follows that it is absurd to maintain at the 
same time, as Hume does, that " I never can observe any- 
thing but the perception." For, self-evidently, unless I 
observe, not only the particular perceptions one by one, 
but also a connection among them, which makes them, all 
*^ perceptions," and which, therefore, is just as real as the 
perceptions thcTuselves, I never can observe that there is 
any "succession of perceptions" at all — can never connect, 
without the warrant of this observation of a real comiection, 
the isolated occurrences as a class by themselves, or con- 
ceive them as alike in kind, or designate them all by one 
and the same term. Precisely the same necessity holds 
good of the series of conscious states in general; every 
conscious state is necessarily conditioned on that of which 
it is a state, that is, on consciousness itself, as a unitary, 
universal, and continuous conscious energy, of which each 
particular conscious state is merely a single case. The 
thing cannot possibly be thought otherwise. In short, the 
concept of a purely empirical I is that of a collection of 
things of a kind without any kind, a series of units without 
any universal, and, therefore, as absolutely unthinkable 
and self -destructive as the concept of a spherical cube. 

§ b(^. On the other hand, the purely rational I is an 
attempt to conceive the self as a universal without any 
units, a rational self-consciousness pure from all empirical 
elements or conscious states, a universal and conditioning 
thought-activity isolated from all particular and condi- 
tioned thought-functions or thought-acts, — that is, a mere 
logical subject abstracted frofll all real determinations. 
The typical form of this theory, and the root of all later 
forms of it, is undoubtedly that of Kant. The substance 
of it is as follows : — 

I. Every single mental presentation or representation 
(Vorstellung), whether state or act, intuition or concept, 
or whatever else, must, in order to be my representation, 
be accompanied possibly, if not actually, by another and 
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omnipresent representation, / think (ich denke). This 
omnipresent I think is the necessary condition of the 
combination ^ of the manifold content of each intuition into 
one representation^ and of the manifold stream or series of 
representations into the empirical consciousness of one 
subject, 

II. This invariably concomitant representation / think 
is an act of spontaneity. That is, it cannot belong either 
to the outer or to the inner sensibility, as simple recep- 
tivity of impressions from objects of experience; for it is 
a universal act of the determining subject, not a unitary 
representation of the subject determined as its own object. 
The latter is empirical self -consciousness or '' empirical 
apperception." But the former is rational self-conscious - 
ness or "pure apperception;" it is, likewise, "original 
apperception," "since it is that self -consciousness which, 
just because it produces the representation / think that 
must accompany all other representations, and just because 
it is one and the same in every conscious state, can be 
accompanied by no representation beyond itself," that is, 
as its own condition. In other words, the omnipresent I 
think is the " original " or " spontaneous act " of that purely 
rational self-consciousness which conditions every act or 
state of the empirical conciousness; which is immanent 

^ ** Combmation '* is Verbindung, conJunctiOf or synthesis a priori^ as a 
''putting together." Kant selects this name, as he says, ''in order to 
emphasize the facts that we can represent to ourselves no elements as com- 
bined in the object, unless we have ourselves previously combined them, 
and that of all representations combination [i. e, relation] is the only one 
which cannot be given through objects, — that it can be brought about by 
the subject alone, because it is an act of the subject's self-activity." This 
is to teach in the clearest and most emphatic manner the principle of the 
exclusive subjectivity of relations. Of course, if relations do not inhere 
in the objects related^ but are imposed upon these by the relating subject^ 
there is absolutely nothing to know but the subject itself and its modes of 
spontaneity. The necessary logical consequence of this denial of the objec- 
tivity of relations is absolute solipsism — which is avoided merely by that 
nnreflective or naive kind of philosophizing which is comfortably indiffer- 
ent to logic. (Of, Chap. IX.). 

VOL. I. — 7. 
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and unchangeable in each of these acts or states (in aMem 
Bewusstsein ein und dasselbe ist) as their constant common 
element; and which itself is conditioned by no act beyond 
itself. It is that unconditioned or unoriginated unity of 
self-consciousness which antedates and transcends all ex- 
perience, and constitutes the source of all pure knowledge 
a priori; for the diverse representations which are given 
in a particular intuition would not in their totality be my 
representations at all, unless in their totality they belonged 
to one self-conscio'usness. That is, as my representations, 
whether I am conscious of them or not as mine, they must 
necessarily conform to the condition under which alone 
they can stand together in a universal self-consciousness^ 
because otherwise they would not, whether singly or all 
together, belong to me. I therefore call the unity of this 
pure, spontaneous, and original apperception the "tran- 
scendental unity of self -consciousness," because it tran- 
scends experience and is the source of knowledge a priori 
— that is, knowledge independent of all experience. 

III. The empirical consciousness is simply of particular 
or single states, fragmentary, isolated, and disconnected; 
there is no real connection whatever among these single 
states as such, because the empirical consciousness in each 
of them contains no reference whatever to the identity of 
the subject. This reference arises, not because I accom- 
pany every representation with consciousness of it, but 
because I add one to another and am conscUms of what I 
do. The universal or purely rational self -consciousness is 
that "act" of "synthesis" by which I join one conscious 
state to another and am conscious oi joining them. Solely 
through the fact that I am able in this way to combine a 
diversity of given conscious states in one consciousness, 
does it become possible for me to conceive the "identity 
of consciousness " in a connected series of conscious states. 
Hence the " synthetical unity of apperception " conditions 
the analytical unity of apperception; it is the work of the 
understanding, nay, the understanding itself, as the faculty 
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of conjoining and uniting a priori a multitude of given 
conscious states which in themselves are disjoined and dis- 
united. In short, it is the relating activity in which all 
relations originate, and, therefore, ''the highest principle 
in all human knowledge." 

IV. In the "synthetical unity of apperception,'' which 
transcends all actual or possible experience, I am conscious 
of myself neither as a noumenon nor as a phaenomenon, 
but simply as a pure and empty existence — "I am.'' This 
representation {Vorstellung)^ this formal, contentless, and 
objectless thought {ein Gedanke der Form nach^ aher ohne 
alien Gegenstand), is an act of pure reason (ein Denken), 
not an act of empirical intuition (ein Anschauen). Since, 
however, both of these acts are necessary to knowledge of 
ourselves (Erhenntniaa unaerer selbst), my purely rational 
I remains unknown; only my empirical I is known, as 
determined by intuition of particular conscious states. " I 
have no knowledge of myself as I am, but merely as I 
appear to myself. The consciousness of one's Self, there- 
fore, is very far from being knowledge of one's Self." 
"Now by this I, or He, or It, the thing which thinks, 
nothing more is represented than a transcendental or non- 
empirical subject of thoughts, an unknown a;, — unknown^ 
that is, except by means of the thoughts which are its 
predicates. Apart from these thoughts we never have the 
least conception of it. Yet we revolve about it in a con- 
stant circle, since we are compelled to use it in making 
any judgment concerning it." Consequently, in the / 
think, "the concept of a subject is taken in a purely 
logical sense, and it remains undetermined whether sub- 
stance is, or is not, to be understood by it (so ist der 
Begriff eines Subjects hier bios logisch genommen^ und es 
bleibt unbestimmt, ob darunter Substanz verstanden werden 
solle oder nieht)." * 

V. Consequently, the / think^ which is "the only text 
of rational psychology," can contain, if applied to my Self 

1 Kritik der reinen Vemimft, Werke, III. 286, ed. Hart. 
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as an object, nothing but non-empirical predicates of it, 
since "the least empirical predicate would destroy the 
rational purity of the science and its independence of all 
experience.'' But it follows from this that "there is no 
rational psychology, as a doctrine which would furnish an 
addition to the knowledge of our Selves, but only as a 
discipline which sets impassable limits to speculative rea- 
son in this field J " and that "rational psychology originates 
in a mere misunderstanding."^ 

§ 67. Let us inquire, then, whether this attempted con- 
cept of a purely rational I proves to be any more thinkable 
than Hume's attempted concept of a purely empirical I. 

If, adopting Kant's own expressions, we denote by "a;" 
the unknown " I, or He, or It, the * thing which thinks ; ' " 
and if we denote by A, B, C, D, E . . . the " succession 
of perceptions," or series of conscious states which together 
compose the consciousness of the purely empirical Ego, 
then the two conceptions of Hume and of Kant may be 
thus expressed in equations: — 

Hume 

(1) The Purely Empirical Ego = A + B + C + D+E . . . 

(2) The Purely Rational Ego =0. 

Kant 

(3) The (mixed) Empirical Ego = a:A + a:B + arC + xD + xE . . . 

= ar (A + B + C + D + E. ..) 

(4) The Purely Rational Ego = x. 

According to Kant, therefore, the " synthetical unity of 
apperception " or "transcendental unity of self-conscious- 

1 Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Werke, III. 114 181, 273-288, ed. Hart. 
On the other hand how could] Kant refute this argumentum ad hominem t 
Whatever really acts U real substance ; the pure I really acts in the tran- 
scendental synthesis of all states of the empirical consciousness, and in all 
combination of the manifold in inner or outer phaenomena ; therefore, 
the pure I is a real substance, and not, as above declared, a mere logical 
subject. 
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ness/' which is the only ideutity or unity of the Self 
recognized by him at all, consists, not in any real unity or 
real connection of the conscious states jper se, but solely in 
the transcendental or non-empirical " synthesis " — that is, 
in the subjective relation of unity artificially bestowed, 
or conferred, or imposed upon them from without by the 
purely rational I, which (in what is in truth a merely 
mechanical fashion) unites them as disconnected beads by 
a connecting string. These beads of the empirical con- 
sciousness, A, B, C, D, E, whether separate or strung, 
contain in themselves no consciousness of the Self; the 
string of the rational Ego, Xy holds them together as a 
series of conscious states, but all the self-consciousness is 
in the string itself. We must look, then, to the rational 
string alone, separated from all the empirical beads, to 
discover the unity of the Self, the purely rational I. What 
is this string? 

The answer to this question depends unconditionally on 
what Kant meant by the "inner sensibility, ''"inner sense," 
or ^* inner empirical intuition,"* by which alone the Ego 
can take cognizance of itself, through becoming aware of 
the isolated phaenomenal states which it is its own sole 
function to join together in one self -consciousness. Does 
he, or does he not, ascribe this " inner empirical intuition " 
to the purely rational Ego ? 

I. If he does, then the purely rational Ego, intuiting 
A as well as x in the compound conscious state a;A, — that 

^ " Der Satz aber : ick denke, so fern er so viel sagt, als : ich existire 
denkend, ist nicht bios logische Function, sondern bestimmt das Subject 
(welches denn zugleich Object ist) in Ansehung der £xistenz, und kann 
ohne den inneren Sinn nicht stattfinden, dessen Anschauung jederzeit das 
Object nicht als Ding an sich selbst, soudeni bios als Erscheinung an die 
Hand gibt" — "Welches [d. h. sich als Noumenon zu erkennen] aber 
nnmoglich ist, indem die innere empirische Anschauung sinnlich ist und 
nichts als Data der Erscheinung an die Hand gibt, die dem Objecte 
des reinen BewtLsstaeina zur Eenntniss seiner abgesonderten Existenz 
nichts liefem, sondern bios der Erfahrong zum Behufe dienen kann." 
(Werke, III. 290, 291). 
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is, ceasing to be purely rational and becoming inoontrover- 
tibly empirical as well as rational, — vanishes altogether. 

II. But, if he does not, then the purely rational Ego, 
taking no cognizance whatever of the separate empirical 
states, xAf xB, xC, xD, a;E . . . cannot possibly combine 
them into one series, confer its own unity upon them, or 
in any way bring them under the "synthetical unity of 
apperception." Discerning nothing whatever to combine 
or relate or synthesize, it remains utterly incapable of that 
"spontaneous act" of "synthesis" which constitutes its 
only being or function. If it cannot intuite A, B, C, D, 
E, it cannot combine x with A in one term, or xAj xB, xG 
... in one series of terms. If it is absolutely blind to the 
terms, it is incapable of relating them in a judgment. Again, 
therefore, the purely rational Ego vanishes altogether. 

In either case, consequently, the string of pure reason 
which was to connect the otherwise disconnected beads of 
experience, yet was to be conceived as a purely rational 
Ego, turns out to be a pure myth. The Ego cannot at one 
and the same time be purely rational and yet partly em- 
pirical. Yet the purely rational Ego, by Kant's own 
showing, has nothing whatever to do as the " synthetical 
unity of apperception," unless it is at the same time partly 
empirical, as " intuition " of conscious states to be synthe- 
sized. Clearly there neither is nor can be any such ^'white 
blackbird " in the constitution of the human mind.^ Kant's 

^ This internal collapse of Eant'a theory of a purely rational Ego, or 
"pore consciousness," betrays itself in Kuno Fischer's inevitably contra- 
dictory summary of it : '* Das empirische Bewusstsein ist so wechselnd 
und yerschieden, wie die menschlichen Individuen ; das reine Bewusstsein 
ist identisch, unwandelbar und daram in jedem dasselbe. Was dieses 
Bewusstsein vorstellt oder verkniipft, gilt daher fur alle, d. h. es hat den 
Gharakter cUlgemeiner und nathioendiger oder objeetiver Geltung. Erst 
dadurch kommt in unsere Ercheinungen und Wahmehmungen Objectivitat, 
d. h. sie werden Erfahrungsobjecte und Erfahrungsurtheile. Nun ist das 
reine Bewusstsein nicht receptiy, sondem thatig und productiv, es verhalt 
sich nicht empfindend oder stoffempfangend, sondem bios verkniipfend 
oder formgebend, es verhalt sich in seiner Fonngebung nicht anschauend. 
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concept proves to be absolutely as unthinkable as Hume's, 
for no genius, however superb, can think the self-contra- 

sondem denkend oder ortheilend ; daher sind die Forinen, die es giebt, 
Urtheilsfonnen oder Kategorien ; daber sind es die reinen Verstandes- 
functionen oder die reinen Begriffe, welche die Erfahrungsobjecte be- 
griinden ; sie macbon die Erfabrong und gelten desbalb, so weit dieselbe 
reicbt. Dies war der zu beweisende Punkt, das Tbema der Frage, die jetzt 
gelost ist." (Gescbicbte der neaem Pbilosopbie, III. 868.) 

Here we see tbe " pure consciousness " explained as at once capable and 
incapable of " inner empirical intuition." (1) On tbe one band '* tbis con- 
sciousness presents (vorstellt) or combines (verkniipft) ; " and, because it is 
identical and uncbangeable in eacb of us, — because, that is, it is a wbole 
universal inbering immanently in eacb and every wbole individual sub- 
sumed under it, — wbatever it ** presents or combines " in one empirical 
consciousness must be ** presented or combined" in all empirical con- 
sciousnesses. Its entire and sole function is to be ' * active and productive," 
'* combining or form -giving," "thinking or judging." Consetiuently, its 
wbole essence is to act, produce, combine, give form, — to judge, and there- 
fore of necessity to present, perceive, or intuite tbe particular subject and 
predicate of wbicb tbe judgment consists, — in general, to relate, and there- 
fore, since not to perceive what it relates would be simply not to think the 
relation at all, to present or intuite the particular terms related. But this is 
Voratellung as '* inner empirical intuition," and the " pure consciousness " 
ceases thereby to be ** pure." (2) On the other hand, the '* pure conscious- 
ness "is "not receptive," "not sensitive or capable of receiving sense- 
material," " not intuitive " at all. It can " present " {vorstellen) nothing 
whatever as a unit-object of thought; it can take cognizance of no 
mere unit as such, for instance, a conscious state xk ; it cannot per- 
ceive or intuite the particular subject and predicate of any judgment, 
or the particular terms of any relation ; it can only combine, or judge, 
or relate, what it can not perceive at all f This "pure consciousness" is 
certainly " pure," but only as pure zero ; it is pure form without matter, 
and, whatever its "necessary and universal or objective validity" may be, 
it can have absolutely nothing to do with " experience." (3) The only 
escape from this destructive contradiction in tbe very heart of the Kantian 
theory is to abandon the theory altogether ; to admit that Anachauung 
and Begriff are absolutely inseparable, and can not even be thought as 
" pure ;" to admit that Sinnliehkeit and Veratand, experience and reason, 
apprehension of units and comprehension of universals, are necessarily 
identical in difference ; and to renounce, as a wild and exposed delusion, 
the epistemology which builds on the possibility of "pure concepts," 
"pure knowledge a priori" or "pure rational consciousness." The 
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dictory. Its source, however, is obvious. Kant's attempt 
to separate reason from experience, the rational I from the 

Kantian JErkenrUnissUhre U a superb construction of inventiye specula- 
tiye genius, but it is a statue of gold with feet of clay. 

Kant himself, however, sought to escape from the above dilemma by 
means of '* productive imagination." This he conceived as '* an operation 
of the understanding on the sensibility" (in his own words, "eine Wir- 
kung des Verstandes auf die Sinnlichkeit,") and interposed it as a medi- 
ator between the purely rational Ego and the world of empirical intuitions, 
— as a faculty at once intellectual and sensuous, whose function it is (1) to 
reproduce these intuitions in a syjUhesis apedosa, (2) to carry into effect 
unconsciously the laws of the understanding, and (3) to combine or relate 
phaenomena according to these laws in a synthesis irUellecttuUis. Fischer 
thus states the theory for Kant in brief: '*Die sinnlichen Objecte, die 
das Bewusstseln vorfindet, sind ein Werk der sinnlichen, die gegebenen 
Vorstellungselemente componirenden Einbildungskraft ; die Einheit und 
Ordnung, die aus jenen Objecten einleuchten, sind das Werk der intel- 
lectuellen, vom Verstande durchdrungeneu Einbildungskraft. Die ge- 
meinsame Sinnenwelt, die dem Bewusstsein als eine gegebene erscheint, ist 
ihm durch die Einbildungskraft gegeben, welche bewusstlos die Gresetze 
ausfilhrt, die der Verstand giebt, und die Erscheinungen so verkniipft, 
wie es das reine Bewusstsein fordert : daher das letztere seine Formen 
(Kategorien), nach welchen die Einbildungskraft die Ei'scheinungen ver- 
kniipft hat, in dieser nicht bios erkennt, sondem iviedererkennt." {Ibid. 
in. 873.) 

Now what do these '*laws of the understanding" prescribe ? Nothing 
but various modes of combincUion of parHctUars. The particulars, as units, 
can be known only by outer or inner empirical intuition, and the modes 
of combination, as universals, only by reason. This distinction in the 
nature of the objects known is necessarily, even for Kant, the only assign- 
able ground for his own distinction and separation of the sensibility and 
the understanding, as fundamentally unlike faculties of the mind. Be- 
cause, then, the understanding can not perceive or intuite particulars, and 
the sensibility cannot think or originate combinations, and because these 
two faculties must be not only different in their nature but also separate 
in their action, Kant could conceive no way for them to co-operate except 
through the mediation of a third faculty, the ''productive imagination," 
which should partake of the nature of both — that is, which should 
(1) consciously perceive particulars, yet (2) unconsciously {heumssilos) 
combine them as the laws of the undenttanding require. Unfortunately, 
the absurdity which was to be avoided by this device forces itself here 
into view as obstinately as before. Whatever thinks or prescribes "laws " 
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empirical consciousness, sprang from the mistaken presup- 
position that it is possible to think a universal without 
any units. This presupposition, in turn, sprang from an 
unscientific theory of universals ; namely, that the univer- 
sal wholly inheres in the individual and can be wholly 
abstracted from the individual, while the individual is 
only " subsumed '' under the universal. That Kant built 
on this merely inherited theory of the Aristotelian Paradox 
appears very plainly above in equation (3), where Xy the 
universal, wholly inheres in each and every term as their 
common element, and in equation (4), where x is abstracted 
and retained alone. In this way, his purely rational I 
became necessarily a mere "logical subject'' of which 
"substance" mayor may not be predicated; while yet it 
is certain that a mere " logical subject " which may not he 
*^ substance^' and hence mat/ not ^^act^^ at ally cannot possi- 
bly perform that " spontaneous act of synthesis " which is 
its sole and necessary function in the "synthetical unity of 

for the combmation of particalars must be aware of the particulars to be 
combiued: the '*pure consciousness" must intuite them, or it can not 
legislate how to combine them, much less impart to the "productive 
imagination" even an ''unconscious" knowledge how to combine tbem. 
On the one hand, how can ''laws of combination " be even mediately pre- 
scribed for particulars by a consciousness which cannot perceive them at 
all ? Tet, on the other hand, how can a consciousness which perceives 
them be non-empirical or pure ? The conception of a pure rational con- 
sciousness legislating a priori for empirical consciousness is simply self- 
destructive. The conception is not in the least helped by dividing it — 
by making the "pure consciousness" conscious of the laws but uncon- 
scious of the particulars, and inventing a "pure imagination" conscious 
of the particulars but unconscious of the laws ; for in this case a fourth 
faculty must be invented to mediate between the "pure consciousness" 
and the "pure imagination," and so on forever. The case is a hopeless 
one. But Fischer makes unwittingly a vast concession. If the sensuous 
"imagination " can become " intellectual " in virtue of " being penetrated 
by the understanding," so can the aensibility in general. But reciprocal 
interpenetration of the sensibility and the understanding is nothing but 
the identity in difference of experience and reason, — the impossibility, 
therefore, of "pure. knowledge a priori,** 
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apperception." If it does **act,^^ it must be **stibstance;^^ 
if it does not ^^act,^^ what becomes of Kant's "highest prin- 
ciple of all human knowledge " as a combining, relating, or 
active "faculty" ? 

In fine, the purely empirical I and the purely rational I 
are but two forms of the unreal L The necessity of such 
a concept of the real I as shall not, like the concepts of 
these merely imaginary entities, totally ignore the ques- 
tions of reaJ origin, real form, and real kind, must surely 
force itself upon all sagacious thinkers. 

§ 58. The concrete or real I, as opposed to both forms 
of the abstract or unreal I, unites in itself both the " suc- 
cession of perceptions " and the " synthetical unity of ap- 
perception,"^ both the empirical consciousness and the 

^ In adopting above Eant*8 phrase, the " synthetical unity of apper- 
ception/* as an expression for the real universality of self -consciousness, it 
is necessary to point out distinctly that this is done with reservation, and 
in order simply to avoid embarrassiDg neologisms. Kant means by the 
phrase that paradoxical ** spontaneous act " of the unhiioumf ahatrad, and 
transcendental subject [bios logisch genommen) which is the absolute origin 
of all ** combination of the manifold " in every possible object of knowledge 
— the exclusively subjective origin, therefore, of all relation as such. As 
adopted above, however, the phrase means that spontaneous activity of the 
knawny concrete^ and immanent self vfhich. makes it (1) the percipient of 
** combination of the manifold" in the immanent relational constitutions 
of real objects of knowledge, (2) the recipient of that '* combination of the 
manifold '* in the reproducing concept of it, and (3) the origin of re-combi- 
nation of the manifold in h3rpothetical anticipations of possible objects of 
knowledge — not, therefore, the subjective origin of all relation as such. 
That is, Kant would determine the whole ''succession of perceptions" 
as solely the work of the human mind, through its spontaneously re- 
lating activity as the '* synthetical unity of apperception ; " while we 
would determine the ''succession of perceptions" as partly the work of 
the human mind and partly the work of the world (§§ 65, 72, 5), and 
determine the "synthetical unity of apperception " as the elaboration of 
percept-concepts in the unity of one self-consciousness. These are impor- 
tant differences, since Kant's notion results from the principle of the ex- 
clusively subjective origin of conceptual relations, while ours results from 
that of the combined subjective and objective origin of conceptual rela- 
tions. Yet there is a sufficient likeness in the two notions to justify 
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rational self-cousoiousness, both experience and reason, in 
the indivisible identity of the knowing L Neither the 
purely empirical I nor the purely rational I can know ; if 
alone, they are nothing but empty abstractions, incapable 
of real knowledge. The real I alone, the I that feels and 
wills and knows, is the seat of all real or possible knowl- 
edge (§ 99, III). 

On the one hand, considered as to its origin, all real 
knowledge springs out of an active double-functioning of 
the real I, (1) as experience or perception of units, and (2) 
as reason or conception of universals; and these two com- 
plementary or reciprocally conditioning functions inter- 
penetrate each other inseparably in every real act of 
knowledge, because every real or conceivable object of 
knowledge is at once a universal to its own constituent 
units and a constituent unit to its own universal — some 
kind of thing J or thing of some kind (§ 23). On the other 
hand, considered as to its form, all real knowledge exists 
as the percept-concept of some kind of thing. Whatever is 
known, however, must be known as it is — cannot be known 
as it is not; if it is really known by me at all, it must be 
known in accordance with its own real nature no less than 
in accordance with mine. Hence, if "human knowledge 
exists," the double-constitution of the object of knowledge, 
as at once unit and universal, necessarily determines the 
double-functioning of the knowing I as experience and 
reason, and thereby gives its necessary form to the per- 
cept-concept, in which, as at once empirical and rational, 
the double-constitution of the object reappears as its own 
double-constitution. Thus the real I, empirical in the 
perception of units or facts, rational in the conception of 
universals or principles, and simultaneously active or real 
in both functions, knows^ or becomes the knowing /, by 
reproducing in the concept, as at once a unit and a univer- 

retention of Kant's phrase, provided these differences are kept well in 
mind; for they both recognize that uniyenudity of self-consciousness 
which the phrase was devised to express. 
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sal in Thought, the double-constitution of the object of 
knowledge, as at once a unit and a universal in Being. 
For thus alone is attainable that agreement between the 
concept and its object, that essential identity in the 
numerical difference of their two immanent relational 
constitutions, in which alone consists truth (§ 50, with 
footnotes). Briefly, the double-constitution of every real 
object of knowledge, as both unit and universal (thing of 
some kind, some kind of thing), determines the double- 
constitution of the knowing process itself, as both experi- 
ence and reason (perception of things and conception of 
kinds); while this double-constitution of the knowing 
process itself determines the double-constitution of its 
product, as true thought (percept-concept in agreement 
with the object). Or, viewed more profoundly still, the 
nature of Being, as identity of unity and universality in 
the object (§ 36), determines the nature of Knowing, as 
identity of experience and reason in the subject, and 
through this the nature of Knowledge or True Thought, 
as identity of unity and universality in the concept. 

In order, therefore, that the concept of the real I may 
be true thought or knowledge, it is necessary that the real 
I itself shall be the real identity of subject and object — 
that is, shall be a real object of knowledge to itself, as a 
real subject of knowledge. Like every possible object of 
knowledge, the real I, as object, must be a thing of some 
kind, that is, must be both a unit and a universal; it must, 
as a unit, be known by experience, and it must, as a uni- 
versal, be known by reason; and the concept of it must, 
like every true concept, be both empirical and rational at 
the same time, that is, a percept-concept. Since, more- 
over, in all real self-consciousness, the I that is known is 
itself the I that knows, the known constitution of the I as 
object must be identical with the constitution of the I as 
subject, which, therefore, must be equally known; other- 
wise, there is no identity of subject and object, no agree- 
ment of object and concept, no truth, no knowledge of self, 
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no self-consciousness at all. But this is absurd. Hence, 
whether considered as object or as subject^ the real I is at 
once empirical and rational ; and the judgment of real self- 
consciousness, "I know myself in each and all of my con- 
scious states," which unites in itself both the ''succession 
of perceptions" and the "synthetical unity of appercep- 
tion," is so far the concept of the real I. If the "I," as 
rational subject, and the "myself in each and all of my 
conscious states," as empirical object, were not identical 
in difference (through the necessary identity in difference 
of experience and reason, § 20), then it would follow that 
the judgment of real self -consciousness is itself altogether 
false, since it falsely afi&rms that identity in difference of 
subject and object in which all self-consciousness consists. 
The unconditional condition of all real self -consciousness, 
however, is that the " I " and the " myself in each and all 
of my conscious states " shall be at once identical and dif- 
ferent, universal and unitary, rational and empirical. The 
real I must be, not a mere abstract logical subject with no 
object at all, but real subject and real object at once, as 
real in their identity as in their difference and in their 
difference as in their identity. In other words, every con- 
scious state being ipso facto an act of knowledge, the real 
I, as a universal activity, inheres really in all its own 
conscious acts, as the self-related totality of all its own 
units; and its real identity as subject-object consists so 
far in this real universality — that is, in this universally 
self-percipient or self-conscious energy of the Self, as (1) 
immanent in all its conscious acts as a whole, and (2) both 
immanent and transcendent in each of its conscious acts as 
a part. And this self-knowing energy, this identity in 
difference of subject and object in the Self, is the necessary 
principle of all real Self-Consciousness. 

S 69. But the concept of the real I would remain fatally 
defective, if this were all. It would give the self as a 
universal, but not as a unit. It would give the univer- 
sality of the self as real identity of subject and object in 
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each and all of its own conscious states, but would not 
give this universal subject-object as a thing of any kind. 
It would fail, therefore, to give the self as a real object of 
knowledge, since, as we have seen, every real object of 
knowledge must be constituted as both universal and unit at 
once — must be not only a universal to its own constituent 
units, but also a constituent unit to its own universal, — 
must be not only some kind of thing, but also a thing of 
some kind. The real I, however, if it can be at all an 
object of knowledge to itself, must fulfil the conditions 
determining every such object, and be individualized as 
well as universalized. The concept of self-consciousness, 
therefore, which, as the '* synthetical unity of apperception," 
unites the "succession of perceptions" in an indeterminate 
series, but which is quite incapable of determining this as 
a unit in any other than the vague, abstract, and merely 
general aspect of "a series" or "a succession," gives indeed 
the real universality of ths siibject-ohjecty but cannot possi- 
bly give its real unity as a real I, unless it is complemented, 
completed, and rounded out by the concept of race-con- 
sciousnessj which alone can give the subject-object as one 
of a kind (§§ 68, 69). Becognizing, then, this indispen- 
sable race-consciousness — this indispensable complement 
of the " synthetical unity of apperception " which alone can 
give it real unity in itself, and by which alone the concept 
of the real I can be brought into that necessary agreement 
with its object which constitutes its truth — as the Generic 
Unity of Apperception, it becomes clear that I do not 
know myself at all as a real Self, a real I, a real Person, 
until I know myself, not merely as the indeterminate 
universality of a series of conscious states, but also as a 
determined unit in a higher universal : namely, as One of 
the We. And the judgment of all real race-consciousness 
will be, " I know myself as One of the We." * 

1 " Das Bewnsstseyn der Indiyidualitftt [t. e. real unity of the I] ist 
nothwendig von einem anderen Bcwusstseyn, dem eines Dx^ begleitet, und 
nor nnter dieser Bedingung moglich.'* (Fichte, Werke, I. 476.) 
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This principle of the generic unity of apperception as 
necessarily complementing the "synthetical unity of ap- 
perception/' and as constituting in combination with this 
the personal unity of apperception^ or principle of personal 
identity, must hold a commanding position in the philos- 
ophy of philosophy; for it is the very foundation, the 
necessary condition, of the history of philosophy as the 
work of personal philosophers. The I cannot be known as 
a real unit or person, unless it is determined, not only with 
reference to itself as subject-object, but no less with refer- 
ence to others of its kind; for knowledge of the thing and 
knowledge of the kind are one and the same knowledge in 
every true tJioughtj as that union of percept and concept 
which is identity in difference of experience and reason, 
because it agrees with the object as identity in difference 
of unit and universal. In other words, the real I must be 
(1) empirical in the series of conscious states, (2) rational 
in the universality of the series, and (3) real in the uni- 
versality and the unity of the series as a whole. The real 
unity of the I, as personal identity, is necessarily both 
internal and external: internal as the "synthetical unity 
of apperception" in the "succession of perceptions," and 
external as the " synthetical unity of apperception " in the 
generic unity of apperception. Its internal unity is its 
determination as a universal in all of its own units, and 
its external unity is its determination as a unit in its own 
universal; and each of these determinations is the abso- 
lutely necessary condition of the other, since the two 
together, as essential factors, are necessary to determine 
the I as a real unit, whether as "object of knowledge" or 
"subject of knowledge." Hence Kant's failure to discover 
the real unity of the I, or to conceive "the I, or He, or It, 
the thing which thinks," otherwise than as a mere "un- 
known X " which can never become an " object of knowl- 
edge," was the direct, inevitable, and very instructive 
consequence of his failure to conceive the "synthetical 
Tjnity of apperception " as itself conditioned on the generic 
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unity of apperception; for the identity in difference of 
these two, being the condition of the I's real unity in 
itself, is the very condition under which alone the I could 
possibly become an "object" or be "known " at all. Solely 
through race-consciousness could the vague consciousness 
of " self " become determined and unified as the conscious- 
ness of "a self," or take the necessary form of "wy self" 
as opposed to *^your self," that is, as a constituent unit 
with other constituent units in the higher universality of 
the kind. Self -consciousness and race-consciousness recip- 
rocally condition each other, as the two essential and 
inseparable factors of all personal consciousness ; and the 
concept of the real I unites them in itself as the concept 
of real personality. For, while the I is a universal with 
respect to its own states as units, it cannot be a unit ex- 
cept with respect to its own kind as its universal; yet it 
cannot become an object of knowledge at all, unless, like 
every such object, it is constituted as both unit and uni- 
versal at once. Personal consciousness both unifies and 
universalizes at once in knowing the real I as a unit-uni- 
versal (the thing) in a higher universal-unit (the kind), 
which it must be in order to be an object of knowledge at 
all. The generic unity of apperception, therefore, is itself 
the identity in difference of experience and reason, knowl- 
edge of units and knowledge of universals. Kant saw 
only the principle of spontaneity, as the transcendental 
synthesis of self -consciousness, but wholly disregarded the 
correlative principle of heredity^ as the continuity of race- 
consciousness ; but the necessary result of this one-sided- 
ness was to lose all insight into the intelligibility of the 
I as a real thing or unit of existence. It was inevitable, 
therefore, that Kant should fail to derive from " pure self- 
consciousness " alone any concept whatever of the I as 
"object;" for "pure self-consciousness" yields only the 
I's universality, not its unity, which must be found in 
order to make it an "object," yet cannot be found out of 
its kind. 
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If, then, the judgment of all real self-consciousness is 
that ^'I know myself in each and all of my conscious 
states," and if the judgment of all real race-consciousness 
is that "I know myself as One of the We," then the judg- 
ment of all real personal consciousness, or real personality, 
or real personal identity, will be that " I know myself in 
each and all of my conscious states as One of the We." 
And this, accordingly, is the concept of the real I, or per- 
son as such, in its simplest form — personality, so to 
speak, reduced to its lowest terms ; for in it are united the 
"succession of perceptions," the "synthetical unity of ap- 
perception," and the generic unity of apperceptiorty in a form 
at once empirical, rational, and personal. 

§ 60. Repeating here, for convenience of comparison, the 
table in § 57, the results of the last six sections may be set 
forth succinctly in tabular form, as follows : — 

TABLE I 

Hume 

I. The Purely Empirical Ego = A + B + C + D + E . . . 
n. The Purely Rational Ego =0. 

Kant 

III. The (mixed) Empirical Ego = ar A + xB + arC + arD + xE . . . 

= x(A + B + C + D + E . . .) 
rV. The Purely Rational Ego =x. 

TABLE n 

I. Sepabation of Experience and Reason 

eUher Purely Empirical Object without Rational 
Subject — Mere *' Succession of Percep- 
tions" — Mere Units without Univer- 
sal, — 
Purely Rational Subject without Empirical 
Object — Mere "Synthetical Unity of 
Apperception" — Mere Universal with- 
out Units. 

VOL. I. — 8 
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n. Identity in Difference of Experience and Reason 

both Empirical Object — " Succession of Percep- 
tions " — Units in their own Universal, — 

and Rational Subject — "Synthetical Unity of 
Apperception " — Universal in All its own 
Units, — 

Real I, as ■> in Personal Subject-Object — Self Knowing 
Self in Knowing its Kind — Generic Unity 
of Apperception — Universal in Units (I 
as Subject-Object of Personal Conscious- 
ness) = Unit in Higher Universal (I as a 
Man in We as Mankind).^ 

* Hegel very justly remarks : " The function of philosophy consists 
simply in bringing into explicit consciousness what has lain implicitly in 
the consciousness of all men from antiquity down. Philosophy, therefore, 
establishes nothing new ; what we have arrived at by reflection is already 
the immediate prejudgment of everybody." (Encyklopadie, Werke, VI. 
43, '44.) But the abysmal difference between the results at which Hegel 
arrives and the results arrived at above will be plain to any one who com- 
pares the doctrine of the real I, set forth in these tables, with Hegel's 
doctrine of the pure I: '*/ is the pure being-fornself in which every- 
thing particular is denied and abolished, this ultimate, simple, and pure 
fact of consciousness. We can say, ' / and thought are the same,' or more 
definitely, ' / is a thing which thinks ' {Das Denhen ah Denkendes — res 
cogitana : cf. dif. logiache Idee , , , ist die absolute Substam dee Oeistes wie 
der Nativr. {Ibid. 853)] . . . Every man is a whole world of representa- 
tions which are buried in the night of the I. /is thus the universal in 
which abstraction is made from everything particular, but in which at the 
same time everything lies concealed. Hence it is not the merely abstract 
universality, but the universality which contains everything in itself." 
(Ibid. 47-48.) This is abdractingf yet not abstracting/ Hegel's /, like 
Kant's, vanishes in x. 



CHAPTER IV 

THREEFOLD ORIGIN OP THE REAL I 

§ 61. The concept of the real I, however carefully de- 
termioed with respect to its form, must still remain fatally 
defective as knowledge, or true concept, until the real I, as 
object of knowledge, has been no less carefully determined 
with respect to its origin. In these modem days, when all 
scientific investigation aims to explain classification by gene- 
sis or heredity, it would be superfluous to urge that knowl- 
edge of form without knowledge of origin falls far short of 
either science or philosophy. That may safely be taken 
for granted. Analysis, however, discloses that the proxi- 
mate origin of the real I is threefold : (I) its origin as a 
real unit; (II) its origin as a real universal; and (III) its 
origin as a real but partial concept of itself as a real unit- 
universal. 

§ 62. I. The oneness or real unity of the I is its real 
determination as a unit separated from, yet inseparably and 
necessarily related to, other units of the same kind. That 
is, the I, as a real unit, is simply Mi/ Self as One of 
the We. 

The origin of the I as a real unit, therefore, is neces- 
sarily the We as a real universal. The universal is the 
only origin of the individual ; the kind alone is the origin 
of the thing. Out of the species springs the specimen; 
the species is the specimen's necessary condition and expla- 
nation just because it is the specimen's only possible source. 
Nothing but evolution at last explains. The human I (and 
the human I, as the subject of human knowledge, is alone 
considered here) cannot originate in itself; it cannot origi- 
nate in another human I ; it can originate solely in the 
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human We, and its actual or historical origin is birth — 
that is, derivation from two Fs, each of which is derived 
from two other I's, and so from an act of the We. When 
Kant teaches that the apperceptive " I think," as a priori 
synthesis of the manifold in one and the same subject,^ 
is that original synthetic " act " of the rational self -con- 
sciousness which conditions every act or state of the em- 
pirical consciousness, is one and the same in every such act 
or state, and is conditioned by no act beyond itself, — when 
he teaches that this aboriginal " I think " is itself that very 
" faculty " of " understanding " which conjoins a priori the 
manifold content of " my " consciousness into one series 
and makes it " mine," — he incontrovertibly begins with the 
individual subject as his absolute first, his '' highest prin- 
ciple of human cognitiou," his unconditioned and underived 
source of " pure knowledge a priori " in a merely given L 
Nowhere does he seek to account for it rationally, to explain 
its '^bare existence," to trace its existential origin (§ 101). 
But, self-evidently, that which is merely given is never 
anything but a datum of experience ; and, paradoxical as it 
appears, pure experience becomes thus the sole foundation 
of the Kantian system of pure reason I In this way, how- 
ever, no real unity of the I is arrived at — nothing but the 
abstract unity of the " I think," as isolated common ele- 
ment of an indeterminate series of empirical states in an 
empirically given I ; whereas no indeterminate series can be 
known as a real unit until determined as a whole series in 
relation to other whole series of the same kind. Hence the 
mere universality of the "I think" in "my" conscious 
states is insufficient to yield any intelligible unity of the I, 
so long as the I is taken as an absolute or unconditioned 
first, and Kant was perfectly logical when, from such 
premises, he inferred the I as a mere " unknown x ; " for 
mere indeterminate universality is by no means real unity. 

1 ''Also hat allcs Mannigfaltige der Anschaaung eine nothwcndige Be- 
ziehung auf daa : ich denke, in dcmselben Subject, darin dieses Mannig- 
faltige angetroffen wird." (Wcrke, III. 116.) 
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It is only when every I is known to be conditioned and 
determined by the We, only when the synthetic act of the 
I in the " I think " is known to be conditioned by the 
synthetic act of the We in generation and determined in 
the I itself by heredity from the We, that the real unity of 
the I becomes itself both empirically and rationally known. 
Experience explains the origin of the I by birth^ and reason 
explains it by the strictly necessary derivation of the indi- 
vidual from the universal, of the I from the We; the "I 
think " itself is an impossible judgment or " act," until the 
subject has attained to consciousness of itself as / m the We 
through the generic unity of apperception. Thus the origin 
of the I, as a real unit, is explained empirically by the fact of 
birth, and rationally by the reformed theory of universals ; 
and the absolute coincidence of the two explanations is itself 
explained by the necessary identity in difference of experi- 
ence and reason in all human knowledge. 

§ 63. II. The wholeness or real universality of the I is 
its real determination as a self-conscious series of conscious 
states or acts, — a self -knowing and partly determined, 
partly self-determining WJiole of Thought^ Feeling^ and 
Willy which is identical with all like wholes in so far as it 
shares their common constitution as subject-object, yet is 
differentiated from them all in so far as it has its own pe- 
culiar, unique, and unshared content of self -consciousness, 
its real individual difference. That is, the I, as a real 
universal, is My Self in each and all of My Conscious States. 

To seek the origin of the I as a real universal, therefore, 
is, in other words, to seek the origin of personal conscious- 
ness in the I as a real unit. From these two real determi- 
nations of the I, as a unit-universal or obfect of knowledge, 
there originate in the I itself, as subject of knowledge, two 
modes or forms of consciousness, as knowledge of the ob- 
ject by the subject : (1) race-consciousness or knowledge of 
the We, and (2) self -consciousness or knowledge of the I. 
Now, in general, knowledge of a thing and knowledge of 
its kind are one and the same knowledge of the object, 
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which is necessarily both a unit in its own universal and a 
universal in all its own units as a whole; consequently, 
this one knowledge of the ^ object is both empirical, as 
knowledge of units, and rational, as knowledge of univer- 
sal. Hence, in particular, knowledge either of the I or 
of the We is necessarily empirical and rational knowledge of 
both in one. It is evident, therefore, that the two modes of 
consciousness must interpenetrate one another; neither can 
originate alone ; each involves the other ; both at once are 
essential and indispensable to any real knowledge whatever 
of «A Self" or "My Self" or "Me." Hence results a 
principle of the utmost importance in philosophy, inasmuch 
as it unites the two traditionally opposed and seemingly 
irreconcilable principles of the mere " succession of percep- 
tions" (empiricism) and the mere "synthetical unity of 
apperception " (rationalism) in the higher truth of the ge- 
neric unity of apperception (identity in difference of expe- 
rience and reason): namely, BcLoe-consciousness is the Vs 
knowledge of itsdf as a unit in its oton universal, and self- 
consciousness is the I's knowledge of itself as a universal in 
all its own units; but neither ra^ce^consciousness nor self- 
consciousness is possible in any real /, except in one personal 
consciousness of the I in tJie We, as a universal unit in its 
ovm unitary universal} The origin of the I as a real uni- 
versal, therefore, is the origin of personal consciousness in 
the simultaneous development of its two essential and re- 
ciprocally conditioning factors, inherited race-consciousness 
and spontaneous self-consciousness (see below, § 68). 

§ 64. III. The community or common element of the I^ 
abstracted from all your or my real peculiarities as individ- 
uals, is that self -relational constitution of ** subject-object " 
which, being common to all I's, is real in every I, yet con- 
stitutes the whole reality of no I ; it is altogether unreal 

1 Maltiple perBonality in an individaal {cf, Pierre Janet, L'Automa- 
tiame Psychologique, 1889) is ao manifestly a form of diseaae aa to militate 
in no degree against the truth of the above principle. 
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by itself alone, except as part of each I — the incomplete 
object of an imperfect concept. The perfection of any con- 
cept is its perfect truth, which must consist in its perfect 
agreement with the complete object — that is, in its abso- 
lute comprehension of the object's concrete constitution, as 
at once whole universal and wJwle unit in a higher universal. 
On the one hand, the imperfect concept (concept of a part 
abstracted from the whole concrete unit-universal or real 
object) is an inadequate thought, which apprehends part of 
the reality, but does not comprehend the whole of it ; it 
conceives the common element in all the units, but con- 
ceives neither a whole unit nor a whole universal. On the 
other hand, the perfect concept (concept of the whole con- 
crete unit-universal or real object) would be an adequate 
thought which should apprehend and comprehend the 
reality in its wholeness as an object both of experience and 
reason — should conceive, not only the common element in 
all the units, but also the whole universality and the whole 
unity of each and every unit, and thereby the whole higher 
universaL Thus the imperfect concept of the I, as mere 
"subject-object" or "Each of the We," conceives the 
common element in all I's, but conceives neither a whole I 
nor a whole We ; while, since the thing cannot be known 
out of its kind, the perfect concept of the I would conceive, 
not only the common element of all I's, but also (1) the 
entire personal consciousness of every I, as a real individ- 
ual, and (2) all the correlations, interconnections, and in- 
teractions of the personal consciousnesses of all I's in the 
We, as their higher universal. Such a perfect concept as 
this, being both empirically and rationally adequate to the 
object in its wholeness, and therefore absolutely true, is 
possible only as absolute and infinite knowledge; it cer- 
tainly is not found in human knowledge, but constitutes 
the unrealized ideal of it. The actual human concept of 
the I, as mere " subject-object " or "Each of the We," is 
necessarily imperfect, because it conceives merely the com- 
mon element in all I's, and does not conceive either a whole I 
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or a whole We — abstracts from the " I in the We " (real 
genus) so much only as belongs to all I's (abstract specific 
or class essence), and thereby fails to conceive either the I 
or the We in^ the fulness of its reality ; while at the same 
time it is necessarily concrete^ that is, both empirical and 
rational, because it could not be a true concept at all, unless 
it conceived the " subject-object " itself to a certain extent 
as both a unit and a universal. For, since every possible 
object of knowledge must be concrete, as identity in dif- 
ference of unit and universal, every true concept, whether 
perfect or imperfect, must be likewise concrete, as identity 
in difference of experience and reason. Hence the imper- 
fect concrete concept of the I as mere "subject-object" is 
the inadequate thought of the common element of all I's 
without the real peculiarities of any I — the human cog- 
nition, necessarily partial, yet none the less indispensable, 
of " Each of the We ; " for the only exhaustive cognition 
of " Each of the We " would be the identity in difference 
of intuition and concept as perfect concrete concept, that 
is, as absolute percept'concept J at once exhaustively empiri- 
cal and exhaustively rational, of Eajoh and Every I as AU 
of the We.^ 

^ No one with the least capacity of intellectnal discrimination will con- 
foand the concrete concept, as above explained, with Hegel's konkreter 
Begriff, The former is the concretion, or identity in diiference, of percept 
and concept ; it is determined as such, in accordance with the principle of 
the identity in difference of experience and reason, by the neceasary nature 
of the object knoum, as identity in difference of unit and universal. But 
the latter, as reines Denken, is the absolute separation of percept and con- 
cept — pure Begriff wUhotU Ansehauung ; it is determined as such, in 
accordance with the Hegelian principle that Thought is the only Substance 
(Werke, VI. 46, 353), by the necessary nature of the knowing subject, as 
pure Begriff des Begriffes. What Hegel means by saying that " the Be- 
griff \a the absolutely concrete," he himself explains at once, in the same 
connection, by saying that "the moments of the ^^^t^ [universalit}*, par- 
ticularity, individuality] cannot be separated ; " that, " inasmuch as their 
idenlUy ia posited in the Begriff, each of its moments can be immediately 
apprehended only from and with the others ; " that the Begriff cB.n properly 
be called an ''abstraction," so far as "its element is Thought in general. 
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§ 65. Now the origin of the I as a conceptual universal, 
an imperfect concrete concept of the "subject-object" or 
" Each of the We," is explained in the following considera- 
tions respecting the origin of the human concept in gen- 
eral. Since the only form of human knowledge is that 
of the percept-concept which to a greater or less extent 
agrees with the object as unit-universal^ and since the only- 
growth of human knowledge is the gradual increase of this 
agreement through the continuous activity of experience 
and reason, the origin of the human percept-concept in 
general (for shortness' sake, " the concept ") is the origin 
of all human knowledge itself. 

I. If the concept originated spontaneously and solely in 
the activity of the object, it would be the object's concept, 
not the subject's; there would be no subject but the object 
itself. If absolutely inactive, the subject would vanish out 
of human knowledge. This, if it were thinkable, would be 
absolute materialism, or absolute absorption of the subject 
by the object. 

II. If the concept originated spontaneously and solely 
in the activity of the subject, it would be the subject's con- 

and not empirically concrete Sense ; " and that *' the absolately concrete 
is Spirit or Mind [der Oeist]" (Werkc, VI, 323-824.) But this is simply 
the rational or ideal concretion, or identity in difference, of the abstract 
elements of an abstraction ; Hegel's konkrder BegHff remains still reiner 
Begriff, pure reason without experience, pure concept without intuition. 
Only phenomenal dulness could confound it with the real concretion, or 
identity in difference, of (1) unit and universal in every possible object, 
(2) experience and reason in every possible subject, and (3) intuition and 
concept in every possible cognition. To the principle of pure experience 
(empiricism) and to the principle of pure reason or pure thought (rational- 
ism), the scientific theory of universals opposes the principle of their neces- 
sary concretion, or identity in difference, in every percept-concept or real 
cognition (scientific realism). This note is a sufficient reply to the attempt 
by Professor Josiah Royce, in the Appendix to his "Spirit of Modem Phi- 
losophy," to refute (without first understanding) the scientific theory of 
universals, outlined in part in " The Way out of Agnosticism ; " and to 
misrepresent my philosophy as derived from Hegel's, in the '* International 
Journal of Ethics " for October, 1890. 
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cept, indeed, but the concept of no object; there would be 
no object but the subject itself. The object, if absolutely 
inactive, would vanish out of human knowledge ; its place 
would be held by an absolute illusion, and illusion is the 
reverse of knowledge. This, if it were thinkable, would be 
consistent idealism, that is, absolute solipsism, or absolute 
absorption of the object by the subject. 

III. If the concept, then, is possible at all as knowledge, 
or true thinking of the object by the subject (§ 60 and 
footnotes), it must originate in their co-activity, in action 
and reaction between the object and the subject, as equally 
active and therefore equally real. This is scientific realism, 
or dynamical correlation of subject and object.^ 

^ This scientific realism Is at least as old as Aristotle's doctrine of im- 
mediate knowledge: *' Jenes unmittelbare Erkennen wird daher nor eine 
Anschanang, und im Unterschied von der sinulichen Wahrnehmung nur eine 
geistige Anschauung sein konnen. Da aber doch der menscbliche Greist 
die Begriffe nicht als angeborene in sich hat, wird auch die Anschaanng, 
dnrch die er sie findet, nicht in einer Selbstanschannng, einem Akt der 
Selbstbeobachtung bestehen, dnrch den er sich der Principien als einer 
Yorher schon in ihm liegenden Wahrheit bewusst wiirde ; sondem darin, 
doss gewisse Gedanken and Begriffe jetzt erst dnrch eine Einwirkung des 
Gedachten auf den denkenden Geist in fthnlicher Weise entstehen, wie die 
Wahrnehmung durch eine Einwirkung des Wahigenommenen auf das 
Wahmehmende entsteht. Und an diese Analogie h&lt sich Aristoteles 
wirklich, wenn er sagt, der Nus [vovt] yerhalte sich zum Denkbaren, wie 
der Sinn zum Wahmehmbaren ; er erkenne das Denkbare, in dem er sich 
mit dcmselben beriihre ; und wie die Wahrnehmung als solche immer wahr 
sei, so sei es auch das Denken, sofem es sich auf die Begriffe als solche 
beziehe." (E. Zeller, Die Philosophic derGriechen, II. ii. 195 f.) Despite 
the crudities of this doctrine, it has had enough vitality and truth to 
maintain itself successfully against the worst crudities of the current 
relativism of the present day ; for without it in some form there can be 
no such thing as knowledge of a world external to the individual con- 
sciousness. For example, it reasserts itself in Professor Riehl : " Unsero 
Erkenntniss ist die Erkenntniss von Erscheinungen der Dinge, der Ur- 
sprung unserer Ideen daher weder ausschliesslich in uns noch auaschliess- 
lich in den Dingen ausser uns zu suchen, sondem sowohl in uns als in den 
Dingen, die auf unser Bewusstsein einwirken." (A. Riehl, Der philo- 
sophische Kriticismns und seine Bedeutung fiir die positive WiasenBchaftt 
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IV. The subject, therefore, cannot possibly create the 
object or originate knowledge out of itself alone. There 
is no such thing as "pure knowedge a prioriJ^ On the 
one hand, the subject must be stimulated to activity as 
experience by the active presence of the object as unit 
(the thing), and it must be stimulated to activity as reason 
by the active presence of the object as universal (the 
kind) ; this is simply saying that there can be no knowl- 
edge, either empirical or rational, without something to 
know — that is, a thing of some kind. On the other hand, 
the subject itself, reacting against the activity of the ob- 
ject, must determine its own stimulated activity and fix the 
form of its own product as either perfect concept or im- 
perfect concept, according to its own definite capacity for 
experience and reason. If the subject be infinite, the re- 
sultant concept must be determined as infinite, adequate, 
or ])erfect; if the subject be finite, the resultant concept 
must be determined as finite, inadequate, or imperfect. 
But in either case, whether perfect or imperfect, the con- 
cept must be concrete, that is, both empirical and rational ; 
it can never be the product either of "pure experience" 
or of " pure reason." Even the so-called abstraction or ab- 
stract concept is never abstract in the sense of being purely 
empirical or purely rational, that is, in the sense of con- 
ceiving the object as either pure unit or pure universal : 
this is impossible, because each of these two real deter- 
minations of the object is the necessary condition of the 
other, and the reality or real constitution of the object as 
necessarily a unit-universal or thing of some kind, neces- 
sarily determines all real knowledge of it. The inade- 

Bd. II. Th. II. 8. 176, 1887.) Riehl thinks that his ** critical realism" 
rests oD a Kantian foundation ; but he breaks away here from Kant, to 
whom Eracheinung = Vorstellung^ and to whom, therefore, Eracheinungen 
are not '* phaenomena of things,' but merely *'phaeuomena in us" — not 
the " influence of things upon oar consciousness," but the mere activity of 
consciousness itself without any external knowable "cause." For the 
causality of the Kantian Dinge an sich, whatever it may be, contributes 
nothing either to the form or to the content of a real cognition. 
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qua^ or imperfection of the imperfect concept consists in 
iu apprehending partially or dimly the double-constitation 
of the object, and failing to comprehend it in its whole 
extent. Consequently, even the imperfect concept is nec- 
essarily cfmcretej that is, both empirical and rational, so 
far as it goes, inasmnch as it partly conceives both the 
unity and the universality of the object in their insepara- 
ble union ; but it is at the same time abstract^ that is, inade- 
quate, in the sense that it conceives only a part abstracted 
from the whole. Hence, every human concept is both 
empirical and rational, or concrete^ so far as it goes ; but it 
is at the same time abstract, inadequate, or imperfecty be- 
cause it is neither exhaustively empirical nor exhaustively 
rational, but necessarily apprehends the object under the 
human condition of a more or less limited capacity for 
ex|jerience and reason alike. 

V. Thus the object of knowledge, as identity in differ- 
ence of unit and universal, is necessarily an active concrete 
reality or unit-universal of energy, which as unit, or object 
of exiierience, is wholly immanent in its own universal, 
while as universal, or object of reason, it is (1) immanent 
in all of its own uuits as a whole, and (2) both immanent 
and transcendent in each of them as a part. Hence, the 
concept of the object, as identity in difference of experience 
and reason, is (1) concrete, so far as it conceives the object 
as at once unit and universal, and (2) imperfect, so far as 
it fails to conceive the object exhaustively as whole unit 
and whole universal; that is, it is concrete so far as it knows 
the object, and impei'fect so far as it fails to know it. This 
is the necessary form of human knowledge in general, since 
knowledge itself consists in the truth or agreement of the 
concept with the object, and since it can never transcend the 
subject's capacity of experience and reason. This partial but 
necessary imperfection of all human concepts, which con- 
stitutes the only assignable limit of human knowledge, is 
the inherent and ineradicable defect of the human con- 
cept per sey and stamps it as at once the strength and the 
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weakness, the glory and the infirmity, of the human mind 
(§ 93). 

VI. Every human concept, being concrete so far as the 
subject both empirically and rationally knows the object in 
part, and being imperfect so far as the subject fails to know 
the object exhaustively in its wholeness, has its origin 
neither in the subject alone nor in the object alone, but 
in their co-activity, action and reaction, or dynamical corre- 
lation. That is, it originates (1) objectively, in positive 
stimulation of the subject by the object to activity as ex- 
perience and reason, and (2) subjectively, in negative limi- 
tation of this activity by the bounds of the subject's capacity 
of experience and reason. While, however, the origin of 
the human concept is thus the origin of all human knowl- 
edge, it must not be overlooked that the grotath of the 
concept depends (3) on the subject's positive reaction 
upon the object in experimental investigation, directed 
by scientific imagination in the free formation of hypothe- 
ses. This is a topic not germane to the present discussion, 
but necessary to consideration of the scientific method, and 
is mentioned here only to avoid the appearance of failing 
to recognize the subject's free activity as essential to 
knowledge. 

VII. Consequently, the concept of the real human I, 
personal subject-object, or Each of the We, being concrete 
and imperfect in the sense just explained, has its origin 
neither in the I as rational subject alone nor in the I as 
empirical object alone, but in the I as real identity in dif- 
ference of the two. That is, it originates, (1) as concept 
of the " succession of perceptions," in the I determined by 
its own origin in the We to be an active object of experi- 
ence and reason ; (2) as concept of the " synthetical unity 
of apperception," in the I determined by its own origin in 
the We and its inherited capacity to be an active stibject of 
experience and reason ; and (3) as concept of the generic 
unity of apperception, in the I determined by its origin, its 
inherited capacity, and its free activity, to be an active 
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sviject'^ect of experience and reason^ a personal conscious- 
ness, a real person. As real object, the I is constantly 
determined by stimulation or action from without; as 
real subject, the I constantly determines itself by its own 
reaction from within ; as real subject-object, therefore, the 
I is a unitary-universal self-conscious energy which origi- 
nates the ever-growing concept of itself out of itself. The 
origin of the concept of the real I, therefore, is the generic 
unity of apperception, identity in difference of race-con- 
sciousness and self-consciousness, or personal consciousness 
as I in the We ; its necessary form is that of a concrete 
but imperfect thought, true so far, and so far only, as it 
agrees as concept with the real I as object ; and its growth 
is its gradual increase in truth, in proportion as this agree- 
ment is enlarged through perpetual stimulation of the I 
from without and perpetual reaction of the I from within. 

§ 66. To the problem of § 61, therefore, touching the 
threefold proximate origin of the real I, a solution has 
now been found, as follows : 

I. The I as a real unit ("My Self as One of the We") 
originates in the We, through birth or Jieredity. 

II. The I as a real universal (" My Self in each and all 
of My Conscious States,") originates in the I as a real 
unit, through the identity in difference of heredity and 
spontaneity — through the simultaneous evolution of in- 
herited race-consciousness and original self-consciousness, 
as two distinguishable, inseparable, and reciprocally con- 
ditioning factors of one personal consciousness. 

III. The imperfect concrete concept of the I as a real 
unit-universal, thing of some kind, or object of knowledge 
(" My Self in each and all of My Conscious States as One 
of the We,") originates in the I as one personal conscious- 
ness or real person, through the generic unity of appercep- 
tion — through the co-activity of inherited race-conscious- 
ness and original self-consciousness in one gradually 
evolved personal consciousness, subject-object, or real 
personality, producing the concept of itself out of itself in 
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agreement with itself, and therefore arriving at the truth 
of itself as partial but real knowledge of the I in the We.^ 

^ The further problems of the ultimate origin and the ultimate destiny 
of the / in the We do not belong here. For the sake of completeness, 
however, it may be well to say briefly (not dogmatically) that the ultimate 
origin of the We can be only the Absolute I, whence necessarily results a 
third element in the personal consciousness as God-consciousness, condi- 
tioning and conditioned by both race-consciousness and self-consciousness ; 
further, that the ultimate destiny of the We, which includes that of the I, 
is a problem that cannot rationally arise except out of ethico-religious con- 
siderations, and therefore belongs to Chapter XVIII. It may also be here 
pointed out that inherited race-consciousness, which is more than mere 
" inherited habit,*' is the true significance of instinct. 



CHAPTER V 

TRADITIONAL ORIGIN OF SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS : EGO 
AND NON-EGO 

§ 67. It will not fail to be noticed that this account of 
the origin of self-consciousness, as absolutely conditioned 
on race-consciousness in the generic unity of apperception 
(antithesis of Ego and Other-Egos)^ differs irreconcilably 
from the traditional account of its origin in the antithesis 
of Ego and Non-Ego.* 

It is, of course, a mere logical truism to say that ^' the 
opposition of A and Not-A divides the universe."* The 
opposition itself, however, posits the universe, that is, recog- 
nizes it as existent ; there could be no division of a universe 
without a universe to be divided. Moreover, the universe 

1 ** Der an die Spitze der gesammten theoretischen Wissenchaftslehre 
gestellte Satz : das Ich setzt sich ala bestimmt durch das Nichi-Ich — ist 
Yollkoinmen erscliopft, and alio Widerspniche, die in demselben lagen, 
gehobcn. Das Ich kann sich nicht anders setzen, als, dass es durch das 
Nicht-Ich bestimmt sey (kein Object, kein Subject). Insofem setzt es 
sich als bestimmt. Zugleich setzt es sich anch als bestimmcnd ; weil das 
begrenzende im Nicht-Ich sein eigenes Product ist (kein Subject, kein 
Object)." (Fichte, Grundlage der gesammten Wissenschaftslehre, Werke, 
I. 218. For the mystical '* Anstoss von aussen/' which cannot be ex- 
plained either by the Ego or by the Non-Ego, see the same, pp. 227-231). 
Again, in varied form : '* Die Gnmdbehauptung des Philosophen, als eines 
solchen, ist diese : So wie das Ich nur fdr sich selbst sey, entstehe ihm 
zugleich nothwendig ein Seyn ausser ihm ; der Grand des letzteren liege 
im ersteren, das letztere sey durch das erstere bedingt : Selbstbewasstsein 
und Bewusstscin eines Etwas, das nicht wir selbst — seyn solle, sey noth- 
wendig verbunden ; das erstere aber sey anzusehen als das bedingende, 
and das letztere als das bedingte." (Zweite Einleitung in die Wissen- 
Bchaftslehre, Werke, I. 457.) See further, below, Chapter X. 

« Of. E. Teller, Die Philosophic der Griechen, II. ii. 214-221. So Kant, 
Logik, Werke, VIII. 101 : " Alles Mogliche ist entweder A oder wm A." 
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could not be divided, unless it was previously undivided, 
that is, one universe ; and " division " of it is simply dis- 
tinction of some known units from other known units, dis- 
tinction of two classes of units in a universe of units. 
Hence the opposition of A and Not-A cannot obtain ex- 
cept within one universe of units or things (in the widest 
sense of ^Hhing'' as unit of existence, of whatever sort or 
nature). It means the recognition of two species within 
one genus, two sub-kinds within one kind, two classes of 
existences within Existence, as summum genus opposed to 
mere Non-Existence. It can have no meaning at all, un- 
less A denotes ^' things which are A " and Not-A denotes 
^'things which are not A,'' — unless these two classes of 
things, qua things, exist independently of each other as 
equal and co-ordinate units of existence, — unless, in short, 
it is an opposition set up within the category Thing. For, 
if A and Not-A could denote Thing and Not- Thing, Some- 
thing and Nothing, it would become the purely formal or 
unreal opposition of Existence and Non-Existence, which 
in no sense divides the real universe ; the universe, being 
necessarily a universe of units or things, can be divided only 
as some-things and other-things, and the opposition of A 
and Not-A, except as dichotomy of the real kind. Thing, is 
really no opposition at all — no division of the universe. 

Further, A must be already posited before it can be 
negated ; the negation of A in Not-A is impossible except 
through the prior position of A, not only as a unit of 
existence, but also as an object of knowledge. That is, A 
cannot be negated unless it is known. But every object 
of knowledge is necessarily a something or thing of some 
kind, and every human concept is necessarily imperfect 
knowledge of a thing of some kind (§ 65, IV, V, VI). 
Since, therefore, the intrinsic imperfection of the human 
concept as such consists in knowing its object in part only, 
the object itself must be a something partly known and partly 
unknown ; and A must not only denote its object so far as 
it is a thing with known marks or determinatianSf but also 

VOL. I. — 9 
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connote it so far as it is a thing tvith knotvn and unknovm 
determinations. Now the negation of A negates the denota- 
tion of A, but does not negate the connotation — negates the 
marks which A denotes, but does not negate what has those 
marks — negates knoum marks^ but does not negate thing ; 
ioTf if Not-A negated more than what A denotes (that is, 
if it negated both denotation and connotation, both ^^ known 
marks'' and ^Hhing"), it would itself denote absolute 
Nothing. In this case, the universe would be absurdly 
divided into Somethings and Nothings as two classes of 
Things ; A would denote all Somethings^ and Not-A would 
denote all Nothings or pure Nothing; and the opposition 
of A and Not-A would not divide the universe at all. 
But this is contrary to the original thesis that it does 
divide the universe. Hence Not-A^ negating all the known 
marks of A as a part or element of the universe, but at the 
same time positing things with other marks, known and un- 
known, as the residue of the universe, negates the deno- 
tation of A, but still posits its connotation. Tha^s, just as 
we found before, A must be understood as " things which 
are A," and Not-A as "things which are not A;" but both 
alike must be understood as denoting the same knoum marks, 
as either present or absent^ and connoting things a^ a kindj 
or else the opposition of A and Not-A altogether fails to 
divide the universe.* 

^ The above doctrine that Negation, as a thooght-fdnction, applies to 
the denotation of A, bat cannot apply to its connotation, is founded on the 
necessary principle that all negation most be negation of aomething in par- 
Ueular, and cannot possibly be negation of everything in general. For 
Tiegation of everything-in-general= position of nothing-in-pariicular ; but 
this would negate the positing subject itself, as something-in-particular, and 
thereby preyent the possibility of its positing nothing-in-particular ; whence 
it follows that negation of eyerything in general is absolutely impossible. 
For example, we may say, ** There is no such thing as the deyil," for this 
merely negates the denotation of devil as a particular thing, or unit of ex- 
istence, and does not negate its necessary connotation of things as a kind, 
or existent universe of units. But we cannot say, ** There is no-thing at 
ill," for both the judging subject and the judgment itself are som^-things 
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Out of these necessary results of analyzing the necessary 
conditions of the problem^ however^ there necessarily 

or units of existence ; conseqaently, what we say we ourselyes ansay, and 
wliat we try to say remains nnsaid. Hence negation itself most posit, or 
it cannot negate ; it mnst connote things, or it cannot denote anything. 
There is, therefore, a measure of tmth in Hegel's conception of Negation 
as not ein leerea Nichia, die Leerheit, or daa rdne NichJts^ but rather as daa 
Niehta desaen, tooraus es reatUlirt, as bestimmU Negation, or as the Nothing 
which ifit ein hestimmUa vmd hat einen IrihaU, His famous " dialectical 
moyement," which consists essentially in Position, Negation, and Nega- 
tion of Negation as New Position, and thereby perpetuates itself through 
an inner necessity of generating a new object out of the old, is, he main- 
tains, *' not a merely negatiye movement ; " the result of each new triad is 
not *'pure Nothing," not "the empty Nothing," but rather "the deter- 
minate Nothing which has a Content ; " and each new Position, developed 
by this double Negation, is only a higher moment or stage in the progress 
towards " truth." Scepticism, he argues, takes its coarse negations as the 
Nothing of pure emptiness, which precludes all possibility of rational ad- 
vance, whereas his own successive results, as "determinate Negation " or 
"Nothing with a Content," are so many "new forms of consciousness" 
or " new objects," whereby knowledge advances through a succession of 
constantly changing forms to its final goal in the agreement of Concept 
and Object, Object and Concept. (Phanomenologie des Geistes, Einleitung, 
Werke, II. 66, 71.) But the "content" of Hegel's "determinate Nega- 
tion " is only 9^pwre thcmghi-determination, only a moment or phase which 
is speedily and completely "sublated" (aufgehoben) in the self-transfor- 
mation of the Begrifff striving to free itself absolutely from aU empirical 
elements; it is radically different from the connotation of real things as a 
kind, an exigent universe of units kjuwm both rationally and empirically. 
The weakness of the Hegelian dialectic of Negation is the fatal weakness 
of all " pure thought " — namely, the separation of experience and reason ; 
the whole movement is a futile attempt to eliminate all experience from 
the final result, and to end in Begriff des Begriffes, reine Idee, or the pure 
self-activity of reason alone, to which, in each new triad, the mere imma- 
nent " necessity " of its own procedure, which is to be absolutely independ- 
ent of all experience, becomes itself "the origination of a new object 
with a new essence." Manifestly enough, this is a theory of Negation 
which is incompatible with the theory that both Position and Negation 
equally connote "things as a kind," because they equally involve the 
necessary identity in difference of experience and reason, experience as the 
knowled^ of things or units, and reason as the knowledge of kinds or 
universals. Prantl half recognizes the necessity of our doctrine here in his 
interpretation of Aristotle's oix Sjf0ptaTo% or 6nfta AdfHffrop, when he says : 
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emerges a further and decisive conclusion : namely^ what- 
ever knowledge is possessed of the marks of A must have 
originated prior to setting up the opposition of A and 
Not- A, andy therefore, cannot possibly have originated in that 
opposition itself. For, before I can oppose A to Not-A as 
"things which are A" to " things which are not A," I must 
already know, not only that things exist, as a divisible 
universe of units (§ 72, 5), but also that certain marks 
exist in A, as one class of things, which do not exist in 
Not-A, as another class of things. Otherwise, I cannot 
possibly negate A in Not-A, or set up the opposition at all. 
This prior knowledge in the negating subject is the abso- 
lutely necessary condition of the negation itself. In the 
very opposition of A and Not-A, there are logically involved 
three positions: (1) knowledge of a divisible universe of 
units ; (2) knowledge of certain units. A, as a part or ele- 
ment of it ; and (3) knowledge of other units, Not-A, as 
the residue of it. These three positions are three absolute 
conditions of the division or opposition itself ; negation of 
any one of them would render the opposition impossible. 
A posits and denotes something already knovmy namely, 
"things which are A;" Not-A contraposits and denotes 
something else already knoum, namely, " things which are 
not A ; " and this knowledge, in both cases, is the condition, 
not the consequence, of the opposition as such. Clearly, 
the opposition can originate in me no knowledge of A 
which I did not bring to the opposition itself. Knowledge 
of A is (1) the absolute prius or condition of (2) the nega- 
tion of A in Not-A and (3) the opposition of Not-A to A, 
as dichotomy or division of the universe. Consequently, 
knowledge of A cannot possibly originate in an opposition 
which itself depends on thai very knowledge. 

" After abetraction of all that which is 'man,' there reroaina real a residne 
of the existent, although not so groat, yet always positive, which as soch 
is likewise a anity," — which is the manifest meaning of Aristotle's cited 
words, ip ydp wm arifudpti, lad rb dSptaroi'. (Geschichte der Logik im 
Abendlande, I. 143, 145.) 
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§ 6S. The bearings of this result on the traditional 
account of the origination of self -consciousness in the oppo- 
sition of Ego and Non-Ego are plain enough. The Ego 
cannot possibly originate knowledge of itself in itself by 
setting up an opposition which is conditioned on its own 
prior possession of that very knowledge. It cannot origi- 
nally discover itself to be conscious by discovering sur- 
rounding objects to be unconscious; on the contrary, it 
cannot discover these to be unconscious, unless it has al- 
ready discovered itself to be conscious, and thereby learned 
the ground of the difference between consciousness and 
unconsciousness. For A must be known before Not-A 
can be known; knowledge of likeness ("things which 
are A") necessarily precedes and conditions knowledge of 
unlikeness ("things which are not A"). Hence the Ego 
must have discovered some things to be like itself (con- 
scious) before it can possibly discover other things to be 
unlike itself (unconscious) ; it must have discovered itself 
to be one of a kind (conscious things) before it can possibly 
discriminate itself from one of another kind (unconscious 
things) ; it must have arrived at knowledge of other Egos 
(the We) before it can possibly oppose itself to the Non- 
Ego (the World). Consequently, just as any two con- 
stitutive factors condition their own product and thereby 
condition each other as factors, so race-consciousness and 
self-consciousness, the two constitutive factors of personal 
consciousness, must have been already evolved jpari passu 
in the nascent Ego, before the Ego itself, as developed 
personal consciousness, can possibly set up the antithesis 
of Ego and Non-Ego in any sense whatever. Self-conscious- 
ness, therefore, cannot possibly originate in that antithesis 
as such. 

In fact, however, the simultaneous prior appearance of 
these two factors in personal consciousness is itself the 
antithesis of Ego and Non-Ego in its germinal form: 
namely, antithesis of My-Consciousness and Another-Con- 
sciousness in the We. For it is only as " My Self as One 
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of the We " that the Ego can discover its own unity or 
think itself as a unit at all ; yet not till it has discovered 
its own unity and thought itself as a unit can it make itself 
a unitary term in any antithesis or any relation whatever. 
However obscure, rudimentary, instinctive, or even pos- 
sibly ante-natal, the original act of generic unity of apper- 
ception may be, it appears that the necessary fundamental 
opposition of My-Consciousness (the babe) and Another- 
Gonsciousness (the mother) is itself the Ego's discovery of 
its own unity and the germ of all personal consciousness 
as / in the We ; for the babe's consciousness buds out of 
the mother's consciousness in original unconsciousness, 
and only gradually differentiates itself from it. The babe 
originates in the mother, comes to nascent consciousness or 
becomes dimly aware of itself only in and with the mother, 
continues long after birth to draw its life from the mother, 
exists at first only as part of the mother, separates its 
existence from hers only by degrees, and cannot possibly 
know itself even rudimentarily as one except as identical 
with, yet different from, its other^ and as knowing itself 
and its other as alike. Its awareness of itself as one is its 
awareness of itself and its mother as two — its generic unity 
of apperception as jprius of its synthetic unity of appercep- 
tion, and vice versa. The babe cannot, of course, grow into 
a vivid and distinct consciousness of likeness between itself 
and its mother^ as two of a kind, except after innumerable 
repetitions of slight and vague impressions, both prior and 
subsequent to birth; yet this developed consciousness of 
likeness, which is the only possible root of the conscious- 
ness of personal unity as " One of the We," must precede 
all consciousness of its mere negation as unlikeness, and 
must, therefore, lie at the bottom of the antithesis of Ego 
and Kon-Ego as unlike.^ Again, therefore, it appears that 

1 " Oar knowledge commences with the confiised and complex, which, 
as regarded in one point of view or another, may easily be mistaken 
for the individual or for the general. The discussion of this problem 
belongs, however, to Psychology, not to Logic. It is sufficient to say 
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self-consctottsness cannot possibly originate in that antithesis 
a^ such; for that antithesis itself originates in the earlier 
and germinal antithesis of My-Consoiousness and Another- 
Consciousness, as tioo that are alike, yet not one and the 
same, in which the real unity of self -consciousness as '^ One 
of the We " must be primarily evolved. 

This fundamental opposition of My-Consciousness and 
Another-Consciousness, transmitted potentially or implic- 
itly by heredity and developed actually or explicitly by 
personal growth, is itself, likewise, the emergence of race- 
consciousness, or consciousness of the unity of the We as 
One Kind ("things which are A"). As implicit or poten- 
tial, race-consciousness goes down from generation to gen- 
eration, is the same in all generations and all individuals, 
and constitutes the unbroken continuity of all human life. 
As explicit or actual, it rises simultaneously with its 
co-factor, self-consciousness, into personal consciousness, 
which is never duplicated, but constitutes the real individu- 
ality of each humun life. As the hundred-eyed Argus who 
watched lo in her wanderings closed only two of his eyes 
in sleeping, while all the rest of them remained awake, so 
the imperishable race-consciousness of mankind sleeps for 
a while in the birth of the babe, but wakes during the 
life-time of all adults. Nay, the rhythmical periodicity of 
personal consciousness itself, which sinks into unconscious- 
ness at night and renews itself in the morning, is but the 
repetition in miniature of the larger periodicity of race- 
consciousness, which goes to sleep in the origination of a 

in general that all objects are presented to ns in complexity ; that we 
are at first more stmck with the points of resemblance than with the 
points of contrast ; that the earliest notions, and consequently the earliest 
terms, are those that correspond to this sjmtheeis, while the notions and 
the terms arising from an analysis of this synthesis into its parts, are 
of a subsequent formation." (Sir William Hamilton, Logic, 156, 157.) 
This goes to corroborate the position taken in the text above, that the 
reaemllance between the mother and the babe, as like in kind, must be 
apprehended sooner than the oofnJtratt between the babe and (say) its 
rattle, as unUke in kind. 
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new human being and reawakens in his gradual evolution. 
There are defects in the analogy, but they are immateriaL 
Personal consciousness — the unique, original, and incom- 
municable individuality of a real I — is that identity in 
difference of hereditary race-<K)nsciousness and spontaneous 
self -consciousness by which, when rationally comprehended, 
a real I knows the We to be immanent in all of its own 
units as a whole, and both immanent and transcendent in 
each of its units as a part ; it is essentially the Fs knowl- 
edge of itself as a unit in its own universal plus its 
knowledge of itself as a universal in all its own units 
(§ 63), that is, as 7 in the We. For "I and Another" 
are ^^We," no less than '^I and a thousand million 
Others ;*' and the discovery that "I and Another" are 
dlikej that is, two of a kind^ is itself the discovery of / 
in the We — the emergence of personal consciousness out 
of unconsciousness. 

This principle that both the essential factors of personal 
consciousness originate, not in the later antithesis of Ego 
and Non-Ego, but in the earlier and germinal antithesis of 
My-Consciousness and Another-Consciousness, is a rational 
or necessary result of the scientific theory of universals, of 
which our entire doctrine of the real I is simply an illus- 
tration and direct practical application. But it stands, 
likewise, in complete accordance with the facts of experi- 
ence. On the one hand, the psychical dualism of My- 
Gonsciousness and Another-Consciousness, as the origin of 
all personal consciousness in the knowing and knowable I, 
repeats and illumines the physical dualism of germ-cell 
and sperm-cell, as the origin of the knowable I itself. 
That is, just as life itself originates in the dynamical 
correlation of two sexes, so all personal consciousness of 
that life originates in the dynamical correlation of two 
consciousnesses. True, in the origination of life as such, 
the two (the parents) originate a third distinct from both 
(the child), while, in the origination of personal conscious- 
ness, the two (mother and child) originate simply a higher 
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form of life in one of that two (the child), since personal 
consciousness is a more highly evolved form of life than 
organic unconsciousness. This difference, indeed, in the 
two cases, brings out the fact (in itself a profounder 
enigma than the riddle of the Sphinx) that in all personal 
consciousness the subject must become an object to itself. 
But this very fact shows the emergent personal conscious- 
ness as itself a third, a resultant of the two; that is, the 
simple co-ordination of My-Consciousness and Another- 
Gonsciousness results in My-Personal-Consciousness as / 
in the We. Hence the difference in no degree impairs the 
analogy, or weakens its corroborative force as a verification 
of reason by experience. On the other hand, just as per- 
sonal consciousness originates in the germinal antithesis 
of My-Gonsciousness and Another-Gonsciousness as mother 
and child, so it culminates in the crowning antithesis of 
My-Gonsciousness and Another-Gonsciousness as husband 
and wife. Lifelong love between two I's is the supreme 
personal relation in the We ; true marriage is the condition 
of the highest possible development of human individuality. 
This is not the place to dwell on these truths; but it is 
necessary to point out in this connection that the funda- 
mental dualism which marks both the origination and the 
culmination of personal human life, as such, marks no less 
the origination of all personal consciousness of that life. 
The human I begins in the We as two (father and mother), 
learns to know itself in the We as two (mother and child), 
and achieves its own highest individuality in the We as 
two (husband and wife); and these facts of experience 
powerfully confirm the truth of reason that the human I 
can neither be bom, nor come to personal consciousness, 
nor realize its destiny, except os lin the We. 

§ 69. Further, solely out of the I's knowledge of itself 
as lin the We can spring its knowledge of itself as /m the 
World. 

Both My-Self and Another-Self, considered merely as 
units of existence, are things ; My-Self is one thing, and 
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Another-Self is another thing. This opposition of My-Self 
and Another-Self, in which the generic unity of apper- 
ception must originally manifest itself as that confluence 
of heredity and spontaneity which is the genesis of per- 
sonal consciousness, constitutes necessarily the germ of 
all real self-knowledge as / in the We. For every nascent 
or potential I that learns by experience to distinguish 
itself from another I becomes in that very distinction, 
and only in that distinction, an actual I in the We, a con- 
scious thing in its kind. A conscious thing, as one of a 
kind, is possible only through another of that kind; 
there must be two of them^ at the very least, or there 
cannot be one of them; and two conscious things which are 
conscious of each other already constitute, so far, a kind 
of conscious things. But, similarly, a kind is possible only 
through another kind ; there must be two kinds, at least, 
or there cannot be one kind. A kind of conscious things, 
however, can have no other kind than a kind of unconscious 
things; for, from the nature of the opposition of A and 
Not-A, these two kinds of things together constitute all 
things as a whole, that is, as the World. In other words, 
out of the primary consciousness of other things of the 
same kind as myself there springs necessarily the secondary 
consciousness of another kind of things than my kindy and 
hence that of the difference or unlikeness between conscious- 
ness and unconsciousness, as marks of the two great kinds 
which divide the universe. However difiBlcult it may be to 
observe the actual beginnings of personal consciousness in 
others or to remember them in ourselves, it is obvious that, 
whatever may be the psychological evolution, the logical 
and philosophical order requires that, before I can distin- 
guish "things which are A" (conscious things) from 
"things which are not A" (unconscious things) as unlike 
classes, I must have already learned to class together 
"things which are A" (My-Self and Another-Self) as like 
units. The necessity of this logical order is our only 
guide in the investigation of facts so obscure as these. 
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Thus the opposition of My-Self and Another-Self be- 
comes the germ of the opposition of the I and the Not-L 
But, it is evident, in this Not-I must be included (1) All 
Other Ts, and (2) All Other Things than Ps. 

So understood, the opposition of I and Not-I constitutes 
the Empirical Antithesis, in which the individual human I, 
as a mere unit of existence or thing, opposes itself to all 
other things, whethef these in themselves are I's or Not-I's. 
It is a real antithesis, indeed, yet one which, being founded 
solely on the experience and recognition of individual con- 
scious existence as a unit or thing, and on complete neglect 
of the rational universality of that existence as one of a 
kind, is neither critical nor scientific. That is, although it 
is entirely accurate, and constitutes to that extent the only 
scientific form of the antithesis of Ego and Non-Ego, it 
possesses no particular scieutific utility, because it disre- 
gards the natural and logical laws of scientific classification. 
It divides the universe, to be sure, yet on no rational prin- 
ciple, since it opposes one unit of a kind to all other units 
of that kind, indiscriminately mixed and grouped together 
with all units of the only alternative kind. The confusion 
and unscientific character of this purely naive opposition 
are obvious; and it has begotten innumerable confusions 
in philosophy. 

The necessity of getting rid of this confusion leads to the 
correction of the Empirical Antithesis by re-grouping the 
units of existence, or things in general, according to their 
natural kind-relations. In this way, the Empirical Anti* 
thesis of I and NoUl is inevitably evolved, in the philo- 
sophic mind, inljp the RationaZ Antithesis of We and Not- We, 
in which the We, as a real universal or kind of conscious 
things, opposes itself to the only alternative kind of uncon- 
scious things, as the Not- We. This is the natural and 
rational opposition to All I's and All Not-I's which opposes 
all units of one kind to all units of the only alternative 
kind, and now becomes the scientific antithesis of the sphere 
of consciousness and the sphere of unconsciousness. This 
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opposition of the We and the Not- we, the Conscious and the 
Unconscious, framed in strict accordance with the scientific 
theory of universals and its fundamental principle of the 
identity in difference of experience and reason in all human 
knowledge, divides the universe into two real kinds of 
things, which together equal all units of existence as Things 
in the World. 

Thus out of the I's knowledge of itself 2A I in the We 
springs its knowledge of We in the Worlds and, therefore, 
of itself 3a 1 in the World. 

§ 70. In consideration of the interests of exact thinking, 
it is to be regretted that two real oppositions so obvious in 
themselves — namely, the empirical antithesis of I and 
Not-I and the rational antithesis of We and Not-We — 
should have been so long disregarded or confused. But it 
is by no means to be wondered at. The long struggle in 
philosophy since Bacon and Descartes between empiricism 
and rationalism, growing out of the uncritically assumed 
and strangely uncontested possibility of separating, instead 
of merely distinguishing, the two inseparable elements of 
experience and reason in human knowledge, led inevitably 
to two other oppositions, in themselves thoroughly one- 
sided and unscientific. 

Empiricism, denying with Hume all knowledge not de- 
rived from sensuous experience, and therefore all knowledge 
of necessity and strict universality, starts with the Ego as 
the purely empirical I or mere ^' succession of perceptions," 
which it conceives to be all that is real in it. Tet to this 
non-universalized content of the purely individual conscious- 
ness it opposes, naively and inconsistently, the Non-Ego as 
the universalized world of unconsciousness, without consid- 
ering that (unless it should seek refuge in solipsism, which 
it never does) the opposition thus set up leaves no place 
in either term for the " succession of perceptions " in any 
other Empirical /, and altogether fails, therefore, to divide 
the universe. Clearly, the origin of self-consciousness can 
never be logically derived from the antithesis of Ego and 
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Non-Ego, when conceived so loosely and illogically as that 
of the empirical I and the Not- We.* 

Eationalism^ on the other hand, denying with Kant that 
knowledge can be derived at all from sensuous experience 
or perception as such,* starts with the Ego as the purely 
rational I or mere "synthetical unity of apperception" — 
the real fountain of "pure knowledge a priori^" not as the 
empty form of objectless or merely possible concepts, but 
as the filled form of actualized concepts in mathematics and 
physics — the pure "understanding itself," which creates 
all concepts out of the pure or impure intuitions of the 
sensibility as its proper " object " — the original and spon- 
taneous universalizing act of transcendental synthesis, or a 
2?rtbri conjunction of the manifold — the universal rational 
consciousness itself, abstracted from the empirical con- 
sciousness and absolutely pure from all empirical elements. 
This Pure I (reines Ich) is that common element of spon- 
taneous transcendental self-activity, that essential com- 
munity of nature, which is inherent in every Empirical I 
{der mit Vemunft hegdbte Sinnenmensch), and which, ac- 

^ '* Die Gegenseitigkeit von Ich and Nicht-Ich, von Gefiihl and 
Empfindung, von Trieb and Widerstand, Action and Reaction, diese Gegen- 
seitigkeit ist das arspriinglich Gegebene : das Beioussiaein existirt, eogita- 
tio est. Die aassere Erfahrang steht an Unmittelbarkeit, Gewissheit and 
Wirklichkeit der innem nicht nach. Das Dasein von etwas Aeusserem, 
Yon mir Yerschiedenem ist so wenig aas dem Dasein meiner selbst gefol- 
gert, dass ich von mir selbst nichts wissen konnte, wenn nicht etwas 
Aeasseres da ware, wovon ich mich anterscheide." (A. Riehl, Der philo- 
sophische Eriticismas, II. ii. 147.) Professor Riehl, whose *' critical real- 
ism " is somewhat paradoxically foanded apon Kant's ''critical idealism," 
cannot justly be classed with pare empiricists ; bat this passage, neyer- 
theless, exhibits the full-fledged empiricist antithesis, and derives from it 
the origin of self-consciousness. His Ich is manifestly conceiyed as the 
empirical I, while his Nichi-Ich is no less clearly conceived as the Not- 
We; for "something external and different from me" cannot include 
something external and like me, t. e. another I, but most be something 
external and different from aU I's, i. e. the Not- We. 

* " In den Sinnen ist gar koin Urtheil, weder ein wahres noch fal- 
sches." (Kant, Kritik der reinen Vemunft, Werke, III. 245.) 
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cording to rationalism, must be completely abstracted from 
the sensibility in order to be thought; it is the universal 
which inheres in the individual as such, and is one and the 
same in all individuals {in allem Bevmsstaein ein und 
daaselhe ist) ; in a word, it is the pure ^' consciousness-in- 
general " (Betvusstsein iiberhaupt). To this pure conscious- 
ness-in-general, as Ego, rationalism opposes the Non-Ego, 
not, however, as the negation of consciousness-in-general 
(which would be required by logical consistency), but rather 
as the negation of all consciousness, general or particular. 
NaYvely enough, both empiricism and rationalism conceive 
the Non-Ego irregularly as the universalized world of 
unconsciousness, and do not determine it as Not-A must 
be determined by A ; that is, they posit the Ego in one 
sense, and then negate it in another. Consequently, just 
as in the case of empiricism, there results for rationalism 
a false antithesis, which leaves no place whatever in either 
term for consciousness-in-particular. Yet consciousness-in- 
particular is just as real as consciousness-in-general, and 
must be equally included in the universe, no matter whether 
this is conceived as real or ideal, noumenal or phaenomenal or 
both. Hence the antithesis of Ego and Non-Ego, conceived 
by rationalism as that of the Pure I and the Not-We, is 
just as loose, defective, and illogical as that of empiricism ; 
it wholly fails to divide the universe, and cannot possibly 
serve to explain the origin of self -consciousness. 

§ 71. The positive and critical results of the last four 
sections are so important that they require to be set forth 
synoptically in the form of tables, which will enable the 
careful reader to seize and to fix the distinctions now drawn 
in the clearest manner possible. 

TABLE in 
I. Empirical Antithesis op I and Not-I 

A. The I = Real Unit in its Real Universal = My Self in each and 
all of My Conscious States as One of the We 
= My Inner World (real). 
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B. The Not-I = All that is not My Self = All Other Selves than 

My Self + All Other Things than Selves 
= My Onter World (real). 

C. My Inner World + My Outer World = the Universe. This is 

the only scientific antithesis of Ego and Non-£go, though it 
possesses no scientific utility. 

11. Rational Antithesis op Wk and Not-We 

A. The We = Real Universal in All its Real Units = All I's = All 

Things which are Selves = All that is Our Consciousnesses 
= Our Inner World (real). 

B. The Not-We = All Not-I's = All Things which are not Selves 

= All that is not Our Consciousnesses 

= Our Outer World (real). 

C. Our Inner World + Our Outer World = the Universe. This 

is the only scientific antithesis of the Conscious and the 
Unconscious. 

ni. Ibrational Antithesis of I and Not- We 
i. Empiricist Form: Ego = Empirical /, Non-Ego = Not-We 

A. The Empirical I = Pseudo-Units Out of their Universal = " My 

Succession of Perceptions " without " Synthetical Unity of 
Apperception " 

= My Inner World (abstract). 

B. The Not-We = Our Outer World (real or ideal). 

C. But My Inner World + Our Outer World do not = the Uni- 

verse. For Your Inner World, which is no part of mine, is 
left out of the account. The antithesis is a false one. 

ii. Rationalist Form : Ego = Pure 7, Non-Ego = Not-We 

A. The Pure I = Pseudo-Universal Out of its Units = " Synthet- 

ical Unity of Apperception '' without ** My Succession of 
Perceptions " 

= Pure ConsoioQsness-in-general (abstract). 

B. The Not-We = Our Outer World (real or ideal, noumenal or 

phaenomenal). 

C. But Pure Consciousness-in-general + Our Outer World do not 

= the Universe. For every Empirical Consciousness-in- 
particular, which is no part of Pure Conscionsness-in- 
general, is left out of the account The antithesis is a 
false one. 
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§ 72. From these tables and the tables of § 60 are dedu- 
cible certain necessary conclusions which go far to dissipate 
the fog that hangs over unmodemized philosophy and hides 
from it very obvious distinctions. 

1. The antithesis of Ego and Non-Ego cannot be scientific 
caUy used as equivalent to that of the Conscious and the 
Unconscious. Nothing but confusion of the Empirical An- 
tithesis with the Eational Antithesis can possibly account 
for the existence and wide prevalence of the Irrational 
Antithesis, which posits the Ego in one sense, and negates 
it in another. The irrationality here consists (1) in posit- 
ing the Ego as either purely empirical or purely rational, 
that is, as only a fragment of the real I ; (2) in positing 
the Non-Ego, not as negation of the Ego already posited, 
but as the Not-We ; (3) in opposing the Ego and the Non- 
Ego, thus misunderstood, as the Conscious and the Uncon- 
scious; and (4) in imagining that this false and illogical 
antithesis of I and Not-We, this mere philosophical blunder, 
is a philosophical explanation of the origin of self-conscious- 
ness. One might as well hope (with Plato) to explain the 
origin of Existence out of the sterile antithesis of Being 
and Non-Being, as hope (with Fichte) to explain the origin 
of self-consciousness out of the equally sterile antithesis of 
Ego and Non-Ego. 

2. The true origin of self-consciousness and of race-con- 
sciousness, the two co-factors of personal consciousness, is 
immediately given neither in the empirical antithesis of I 
and Not-I nor in the rational antithesis of We and Not-We, 
but must be sought in that earlier, primordial, and germinal 
antithesis of My-Conscuyusness and Another- Consciousness 
which is the purely positive and simplest possible con- 
sciousness of / in the We. Both the I and the We must be 
posited before either of them can possibly be negated, 
because they cannot be posited except in conjunction. The 
I in the We is, as it were, the ultimate molecule of personal 
consciousness, to which self-consciousness and race-con- 
sciousness stand related somewhat as the ultimate oonstitu- 
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ent atoms, to abstract either of which is to break up the 
whole essence of the molecule itself. The generic unity of 
apperception, that identity in difference of heredity and 
spontaneity by which the I and the We must be given to- 
gether before they can be negated separately, is the only 
principle which can explain the origin of self-consciousness 
as Sifact of evolution. 

3. Both the empirical and the rational antitheses illus- 
trate the scientific theory of imiversals, by which the real 
individual inheres wholly in its real universal, while the 
real universal inheres wholly in all its real individuals and 
partly in each of them. They illustrate it, not as a '^ meta- 
physical" or merely abstract theory, but as a practical 
working method adequate to all problems, which is at 
bottom the method of all scientific investigation, and will be 
recognized as such by all scientific men, when they rise 
above their own specialties and come to see that all special 
matters are only so many special applications of the one 
universal method of universal science as such — that is, of 
philosophy itself. 

4. The empiricist form of the irrational antithesis illus- 
trates the futility of the attempt to get along with no 
theory of universals — that is, to suppress the real univer- 
sal altogether and get along with the real units alone. The 
rationalist form of it illustrates the futility of the Aristo- 
telian theory of universals, by which the universal, as ab- 
stract common element or necessary essence, inheres wholly 
in each of its units, as the " form " in the " compound of 
form and matter ; " while the individual exemplifies the uni- 
versal, but does not inhere in it, since the " compound of 
matter and form " cannot be in the " form " alone. That is, 
the pure consciousness-in-general (Bewusstsein uherhaupt)^ 
as " form" inheres in every empirical Ego (der mit Vemunft 
hegahte Sinnenmensch), as " compound of form and matter," 
— is identically the same in all empirical Egos (in allem 
Bewusstsein ein und dasselbe ist)^ — and is both expressible 
and abstractible as that universal "I think" (ich denke) 

VOL. I. — 10 
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which must "accompany" {hegleiten) every one of my con- 
scious states in order to make it mine ; while, on the con- 
trary, the empirical Ego, or concrete individual, cannot 
possibly inhere in the pure consciousness-in-general, or ab- 
stract universal, but can only be subsumed under it, as an 
example of it and empirical consciousness in one. The fail- 
ure of this rationalist form of the irrational antithesis to 
agree with the facts, already proved by the exposure of the 
fourfold irrationality of it (§ 72, 1), is simply a practical 
illustration of the scientific inadequacy of the Aristotelian 
theory of universals itself, and the practical necessity of 
superseding it with a better theory. 

5. The three antitheses, taken together as a whole, ex- 
pose the dreary emptiness of the problem on which the 
philosophical world has for two or three centuries so pa- 
thetically wasted so much genius of the very highest order : 
namely, the " problem of the reality of the external world." 

All personal consciousness is primarily or genetically 
rooted in the gradual divergence and ultimate distinction 
of the I and the Oth^r-I, of My-Consciousness as the babe 
and Another-Consciousness as the mother, which must con- 
dition and antedate the distinction of the I and the Not-I 
as A and Not-A (§ 68). Yet My-Consciousness is my in- 
ternal world, and Another-Consciousness is already another 
world, internal to itself, but external to me. Since the orig- 
inal germ of all my self-cognition, and the prime condition of 
all my other cognitions, consists in knowing myself as J in 
the Wey I cannot possibly have any personal consciousness 
whatever^ — I cannot possibly become " a sense-man en- 
dowed with reason," an empirical-rational I, a subject of 
actual knowledge, — unless I know, in one original and in- 
divisible act, an internal world in myself as a unit and an 
external world in my race as its universal. But, just as I 
cannot know myself except as / in the Wey so I cannot 
know my race except as We in the World : that is, I cannot 
know myself at all except as / in the We in the World 
(§ 69). The We, and the We alone, mediates between knowl- 
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edge of my internal world (I) and knowledge of my exter- 
nal world (Not-I) ; for the We is both in one^ as identity in 
difference of I and Not-L Nowhere, with my utmost inge- 
nuity, can I so run aline of logical demarcation between the 
I and the Not-I, as to make my doubt of an external world 
anything better than a fool's doubt. For I cannot know 
the I as a unit without knowing the We as its universal ; 
yet, on whichever side of my line I place the Other-Ps that 
with myself make up the We, they constitute in themselves 
a knoivn external world. If I place them with the Not-T, 
I get the Empirical Antithesis ; if I place them with the I, 
I get the Rational Antithesis ; if I evade the difficulty and 
ignore them altogether, I can get only the Irrational Anti- 
thesis, in one or the other form. Hence I conclude that to 
doubt an external world, at least from the vantage-ground 
of the scientific theory of universals, is simply to fall into 
an abyss of folly. For I cannot at the same time doubt my 
external world a^ the We, yet know my internal world as the 
I: to know or doubt either, I must know or doubt both. I 
conclude, therefore, that the absolutely indivisible and 
necessary cognition of myself as / in the We in the World 
is itself the absolutely certain cognition of an external 
world. 

In short, this so-called " problem " is no problem at all, 
except to the empiricism which vainly tries to eliminate the 
universal, or the rationalism which vainly tries to eliminate 
the particular, or the eclecticism which vainly tries to rec- 
oncile these two contradictory attempts. But it is no 
" problem " to a scientific philosophy. It is a problem gen- 
erated solely by an unscientific theory of universals ; for the 
scientific theory of universals, applied to it in the principle 
of the generic unity of apperception, is the scientific solu- 
tion of it. This is easily apparent. It is a bald self-con- 
tradiction to say, " We doubt, or do not know, an external 
world; " for the "We" thus posited or affirmed is itself, to 
every I, a world partly internal and partly external, and ex- 
plicitly affirms what the judgment denies. Nay, it would 
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be a bald self-contradiction even for the solipsist (if he 
could be found) to say, "/doubt, or do not know, an exter- 
nal world; " for the " I " thus posited means nothing, unless 
it means "One of the We," and it, too, affirms what the 
judgment denies. The doubt itself is radically and irre- 
deemably unphilosophic. In fact, the "problem of the 
reality of the external world " is just as meaningless as the 
mediaeval problem, num chimaera hombinans in vacuo possit 
comedere secumdas inteiitiones ; and the best disposition of it 
that philosophy could make would be to retire it on a pen- 
sion. It has served out its term.^ 

§ 73. It is quite conceivable, however, that some objector 
should rise up to say: "Your antitheses are valueless, be- 
cause they leave undetermined the relation of the soul to 
the body. Do they mean the I as soul alone, or as both 
soul and body in one ? Without an explicit and satisfac- 
tory answer to this question, the antitheses are too ambig- 
uous to possess any real value." 

Such an objection, however, would spring out of a total 
misapprehension of the subject. The question put is irrel- 
evant ; the antitheses hold good, whatever answer may be 
given to it; they are not ambiguous on any point germane 
to their purpose. If the body is an essential part of the 
Ego, then it belongs in the I of the empirical antithesis 

1 Both of the ahove judgments, " Wt doubt an external world," " / 
doubt an external world," are contradictions per m, if the law of contra- 
diction, as critically formulated by Kant, is valid: *'Der Satz nun: 
keinem Dinge kommt ein'Pradicat zu, welches ihm widerspricht, heisst 
der Satz des Widerspruchs." [Kr. d. r. Vemunft, Werke, III. 148.] The 
above two judgments, in which the predicate directly contradicts the sub- 
ject, are intrinsic contradictions, are made such by no judgment external 
to themselves, and are as absolute, therefore, as that involved in denial of 
the one Axiom of Philosophy (§ 12). Since all doubt of the existence of 
the external world must self-evidently express itself in either one or the 
other of them, the doubter, whether I or We, is powerless to say or even 
to think his doubt without contradicting himself in the very saying or 
thinking of it If this is not a scientific solution of the " problem," it 
would be difficult to state what is, or could be. 
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and the We of the rational antithesis; if it is not, then 
it belongs in the Not-I of the former and the Not- We of 
the latter. In either case, however, these two antitheses 
are completely and equally true to experience and to reason. 
They perfectly agree with the facts, and they are logically 
valid because, as A and Not- A, they divide the universe ; 
and they perfectly subserve the uses which have been 
already made of them. But it is not their purpose or 
their function to answer the question above propounded. 
They simply determine the relation of I and Not-I, We and 
Not- We, in real oppositions which divide the universe, and 
leave these, as indisputable facts, for further investigation. 
That the I is a real unit and the We its real universal, — 
that the Not-I and the Not-We cannot be confounded to- 
gether as " Non-Ego," except in ruinous disregard of expe- 
rience and reason alike, — so much is certain, whether the 
body is or is not a part of the I. It cannot but be that 
rigorous regard for the distinctions established in these 
antitheses will conduce greatly to a scientific treatment of 
the latter question. So far as these antitheses alone are 
concerned, however, this question is left open for strictly 
scientific investigation ; the result of which, if philosophy 
is possible in the form of historico-literary expression, is 
already indicated above at the close of § 25. 



CHAPTER VI 

ORIGIN OP THE TBADITION: THE ARISTOTELIAN 
PARADOX 

§ 74. Ik this connection it only remains to show^ al- 
though necessarily at considerable length, the source of 
that traditional account of the origin of self -consciousness 
in the antithesis of Ego and Non-Ego which we have been 
examining in the last seven sections. This could not be 
shown until the scientific theory of the I, as derived from 
the scientific theory of universals, had first been positively 
developed, in order to possess a scientific basis of historicsd 
criticism in the philosophy of philosophy. 

The historical root of the antithesis, as this has been 
explained and criticised above, is the Aristotelian theory 
of universals. Zeller, than whom there is no higher au- 
thority on the history of Greek philosophy, maintains that 
a fundamental and irreconcilable contradiction permeates 
the whole system of Aristotle, and infects it throughout 
with incoherence and want of precision. This contradic- 
tion, if it be one, lies in Aristotle's two attempts to deter- 
mine scientifically the object of knowledge, now as the 
unit of conception, or intelligible universal essence of the 
individual (to ti rfv cTvoc, 17 Kara rov X/oyov ovcrto, owria as pure 
Form), and now as the unit of existence, or reaZ individual 
substance of the universal (to& ti, ovo-ia as union of Form 
and Matter).^ Whether there exists an actual contradic- 
tion between these two notions of the object of knowledge, 
it is not at present necessary to decide, as the question will 

1 Arist. Metaph. VI. 11, 1087 a. 29, ed. Rerol. : ii obala ydp iari rh etSot 
rh hbift i^t^ KoXrifi fSkj^ ^ <r^yo8os \4ycTou o^la. Prantl (Geschichte der 
Logik im Abendlande, I. 2S8, Anm. 461) and Edwin Wallace (Ontlines of 
the Philosophy of Aristotle, p. 68, n. 4) adopt the reading o^roXof. 
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come up again in a later chapter. Our present concern with 
the Aristotelian theory of universals is simply with reference 
to its effect upon the concept of the individual as such, and 
therefore upon that of the real I as the human individual. 

§ 75. *' With the inquiry into universal concepts," says Zeller,^ 
*' philosophy had taken in Sokrates that new turn which not only 
Plato, but also Aristotle essentially followed. From this fact it 
results that he universally presupposes the Sokratio-Platonic view 
* of the nature of concepts and the problem of conceptual thought 
But, just as we shall hear him, in his metaphysics, contradict the 
Platonic doctrine of the independent reality of the universal which 
is thought in the concept, so in logic, likewise, he finds in that 
connection certain stricter determinations necessary for the treat- 
ment of concepts. Although Plato himself had demanded that 
the essential, and not the accidental, properties of things should 
be included in their definitions, yet he had at the same time hypos- 
tasized all universal representations as [substantial or self-subsist- 
ent] Ideas, without carefuUy discriminating between concepts of 
property and concepts of substance. This discrimination Aristotle 
makes, since he allows nothing but the individual to be substance. 
He distinguishes, not only the accidental from the essential, but 
also, within the sphere of the essential itself, the universal [prop- 
erty] from the genus, and both from the concept or the conceptual 
essence of things. 

'' A Universal is everything which belongs in common to several 
things, not merely by accident, but in consequence of their nature 
(^KoBSKov dc \iy<o t h» KOTO, irayr6s rt xmdpxo koL Kaff airrh «cat J a\rr6 
— Xey^ de koBSKov t6 irarri Ij iirfi€v\ tnrdpxav)- If this common 
element is a determination involved in the essence [t. e. as only a 
necessary part of it], then the universal is a property-concept — it 
denotes an essential property ; but, if it is itself the [whole] essence 
of the things concerned, the universal becomes the Genus. If to 
the common marks comprised in the concept of the genus there 
are added, for a part of its extent, still further essential marks by 
which this part is distinguished from the other parts of the same 
genus, then there arises the Species, which, accordingly, is com- 
posed of the genus and the specific differences. If, finally, in this 
way an object is so determined by means of all its distinctive 
marks that this determination as a whole is applicable to no other 
^ Die PhiloBophie der Griechen, II. ii 20S-214, 8te Anflage. 
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object [i. tf. to an object of no other species], then we obtain its 
Concept. The object of the concept, consequently, is the substance, 
and indeed, more precisely, the determined substance or peculiar 
essence of the things; and the concept itself is nothing else than 
the thought of this essence [der Gedanke dieses Wesens — opiafios 
fori \i5yos 6 t6 rt ^y tivcu aTjfiaivav]. This thought of the essence 
comes to pass through determining the generic oiiiversal more 
definitely by all the distinctive marks of the species. According 
to Aristotle, however, the essence of things lies in their form 
alone, and with this alone, therefore, the concept is concerned; no * 
concept can be framed of sensuous things as such. Even if the 
peculiar essence of an object, and therefore its concept, also, in- 
cludes a determinate relation of the form to the matter, yet there 
can be no definition of this sensuous object itself, but only of this 
determinate mode of sensuous existence — only of the universal 
form of the object If from this it immediately follows that the 
concept does not relate to sensuous individuals as such, then the 
ibllowing statements must hold good of the individual in general : 
namely, knowledge goes invariably to a universal — even the words 
of which a definition is composed are universal designations — 
every concept embraces, or at least may embrace, several individ- 
uals — and, although we descend to the lowest species, we yet 
obtain always universal determinations alone, within which indi- 
viduals are no longer distinguished specifically, but ouly by acci- 
dental marks. Between accidental marks and specific differences 
lie those properties which belong exclusively to things of a certain 
species, yet without being contained immediately in their concept. 
These Aristotle calls peculiarities (idta); in a wider sense, how- 
ever, he includes both specific differences and accidental properties 
under this name. What falls under one concept is, so far as this 
is the case, identical; what does not fall under one concept is 
different. But perfect identity, of course, also includes unity of 
matter; individuals among which no difference of species exists 
are yet different with respect to number, because in these the same 
concept presents itself in different matter." 

§ 76. With regard to Aristotle's conception of the indi- 
vidual as such, Zeller further brings out certain involved 
and important consequences with great distinctness, as 
follows : — * 

^ Die Philosophie die Griechen, II. iL 889-344 ; <f. also 802. 
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'< Finally, in the matter alone shall we be able to discover the 
ground of individual existence, at least in all the things which are 
composed of matter and form. Aristotle, it is true, did not express 
himself concerning the principle of individuation with the univer- 
sality and definiteness which might have been desirable, and he 
thus bequeathed to his followers in the middle ages a rich oppor- 
tunity for scientific contention. Besides beings possessing bodies, 
he is acquainted, as we shall learn, in the case of the Deity, the 
sphere-spirits, and the rational part of human souls, with beings 
possessing no bodies and tainted with no matter ; and these, like- 
wise, we must consider as individuals. But, where the form attains 
existence in a matter, it is this matter alone to which we can refer 
the fact that the form exhibits itself in it not otherwise than under 
certain limitations and with certain more intimate determinations 
which are not contained in the form as such, the pure concept of 
the thing. The form or the concept is always a universal ; it de- 
notes not a This, but a Siich ; it may indeed be thought for itself, 
but it cannot exist for itself in separation from things ; no distinc- 
tion of species or form can be drawn among the individual beings 
into which the lowest species split up ; individuals, therefore, can- 
not be distinguished one from another except through their matter 
alone. Though Aristotle himself cannot maintain this position 
without some wavering, yet his system leaves no room for indi- 
vidual forms of sensuous things. [In a footnote, Zeller adds con- 
clusively on this last point: *<N6 place at all can be found in 
Aristotle for such individual forms. For since, according to his 
well-known principle, the form neither originates nor perishes, 
and since this must hold good of that form, also, which as rcSde ri 
exists in an individual being, it follows that there would necessarily 
belong to the individual forms of sensuous things, if there were 
any such, an existence separable from the things whose form they 
are. But this is absolutely unthinkable from the Aristotelian 
point of view."] Every individual being, therefore, has matter 
in itself, and every thing possessing body is an individual being : 
Aristotle uses < sensuous lyings' and < single things' as synony- 
mous. If the matter accomplishes all this, then it cannot, one 
would think, be distinguished from the form by mere privation 
or potentiality [Nochnichtsein], but it must contribute to the form 
something positive or peculiar of its own." ^ 

^ In two long footnotes, Zeller elaborately and effectively defends his 
position that, according to Aristotle, "only the matter is the ground of 
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§ 77. Lastly, in Aristotle's conception of the I as the 
real human individoal^ Zeller recognizes the inooherency 
of a fundamental dualism : 

'* Diaoerning in the liring being as a ^diole a giadiial de¥eloi>. 
ment to ever higher Ufe, AristoUe oonsidera the psychical life of 
man, likewise, from the same point of view. The individual man, 
indeed, unites in himself all kinds of animation. To the nutritive 
soul there is added in him the sensitive and motile soul, and to 
these two the rational souL His representative faculty advances 
from sensation to imagination and memory, then to reflection, and, 
in the highest grade, to pure rational intuition, while his active 
faculty advances from sensuous desire to rational will; he is capa- 
ble not merely of perception and experience, but also of art and 
science ; he raises himself in his ethical activity above desire, as in 
this he raises himself above the plant-like functions of nutrition 
and propagation. Thus, then, even Aristotle himself condenses 
his entire doctrine of the soul into a single proposition : namely, 
the soul is in a certain sense aU existing things, so far as it unites 
the sensuous and the intellectual and bears in itself the form of the 
one as weU as of the other. Naturally, this must hold good of the 
human soul first of all. But, as we observed in the case of Plato 
the defect that he did not know how to combine his three parts of 
the soul in an inner unity, — nay, that it scarcely admits of a doubt 
that he altogether failed to propose this problem to himself with 
scientific clearness, — so in the case of Aristotle, likewise, the same 
fact is to be regretted. The relation of the sensitive and the nutri- 

individuality ; " that '' the form is a T6fc, so far as it exhibits a deter- 
minate kind of being, bat first becomes the form of a determinate tingle 
thing through combination with a determinate matter, irrespective of which 
combination it is a universal ; " and that, contrary to Hertling's erroneous 
conclusion, " the constitative principle of individoal being lies in the mat- 
ter by which the form is first individoaliaed.*' (Anm. S, 840-S42 ; Anm. 1, 
842-34S.) Of. II. ii. 212-218, Anm. 5, where he says: "Definition can 
be continaed until all specific differences are exhausted, and the rtXevnUa 
duL^pd is reached ; bat ander this there still always remain the individu- 
als, which are no longer distingnishable in species and are so far S/tMo. 
Yet these always constitute a plurality, indeed an indeterminate plurality, 
and precisely for this reason can be no object of science and of the concept." 
Thus it results that, for Aristotle, not only matter as such, but also the 
individoal as such, is unkfunoabU in itmlf. 
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tive soul might of itself be enough to raise the question whether 
the one is developed out of the other, or whether they both origi- 
nate simultaneously and subsist separately side by side ; and where, 
in the latter case, the connection between them, the unity of the ani- 
mal life, is to be sought. Yet this doubt becomes far more pressing 
with respect to the reason and its relation to the lower powers of 
the soul. If we consider the beginning or the course or the end 
of this combination, there is everywhere revealed an unresolved 
dualism, and nowhere do we obtaiA a satisfactory answer to the 
question where the unity-point of the personal life, the power 
which holds together and controls all parts of the soul, is properly 
to be sought." * 

*'For Aristotle, the human being [considered ethically] falls 
asunder in two parts, between which no living bond can be dis- 
covered. Similar difficulties would present themselves with relation 
to self-consciousness, if Aristotle had expressed himself on that 
subject with greater detail. But the very fact that he did not do this, 
— that he nowhere raises the question how we come to cling to the 
I as a permanency in the changing states and activities of life, — 
shows best of all how imperfectly conscious he is of the problem 
to explain the unity of the personal life." In a footnote: *<He 
did not investigate how the identity of self-consciousness is to be 
explained in the different activities which, indeed, he assigns to 
different parts of the soul." * 

<' As little as his metaphysics gave us a clear and non-contradio- 
tory explanation of individuality, just as little does his psychology 
give us such an explanation of personality. As there it remained 
undecided whether the ground of individuality lies in the form or 
the matter, so here it remains in the dark whether personality lies 
in the higher or in the lower powers of the soul, in the immortal or 
the mortal part of our nature. The correct conclusion is simply 
that, on either of the two assumptions, difficulties lie in the way 
which the philosopher did nothing to remove, and which, therefore, 
he undoubtedly overlooked. Reason as such, the pure spirit, it 
appears, cannot be the seat of personality, for it is the eternal, 
universal, and unchangeable in man; it is untouched by the vicis- 
bitudes of the life in time, by birth and death; it lives unalterably 
in itself, without receiving external impressions or transcending 
itself in its activity. On the contrary, all manifoldness, and all 
1 Die Philosophie der Griechen, II. ii. 692, 598. 
3 Ibid. II. ii. 600-602. 
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iiK/tioii, all inieractioo between tbe wtMid and man, jJl change and 
derelopment, iii one word, all the ritality and determinatenen of 
penonal exiatenoe, fall io the nde of the sensibility. * And yet the 
personality of a rational being and its free sdf-determination 
cannot lie in its sensuous nature. Where it Bee, howcTer, we ask 
in rain. As reason enters the sensnoos soul from without and 
again separates itself from it in death, inner unity is wanting to 
tfie two ereii during life ; and what the philosopher says about the 
passive reason and the will is, in his uncertain treatment, unsuited 
Uf effect a scientific accommodation among the heterogeneous ele- 
ments of the human being." ^ 

*' Nothing in tlie Ilatonic system offends him so much as that 
dualism of the Idea and the Phaenomenon which took so crude a 
form ill the doctrine of the self-existence of the Ideas and in the 
reduction of Matter to the concept of Not-Being. Ilis complete 
transformation of the Platonic metaphysics and the peculiar 
ground-concepts of his own sprang out of opposition to this 
dualism. But the more earnestly and profoundly he struggles 
to overcome it, the less does he in truth succeed. He denies that 
the generic universal is, as Plato had taught, a substantial ex- 
istence ; yet he maintains, in agreement with him, that all our 
concepts rolate to the universal, and that the truth of our concepts 
dopen<Iii on the reality of their object. He combats the trans- 
cendent existence of the Platonic Ideas, the dualism of the Idea 
and the Phaenomenon. Yet he himself, likewise, sets the Form 
and the Matter over against each other in original disparity, 
without deriving them from a common ground ; and in the fuller 
determination of these two principles he involves himself in the 
contradiction that the form, on the one hand, should be the 
essence and the substance of things, and yet, on the other hand, 
should be a universal at the same time; while, on the contrary, 
tlio ground of individual existence, and consequently of sub- 
stantiality, too, must lie in the matter. He objects to Plato that 
his Ideas lack moving power; but no more can motion be really 
explained by his own determinations of the relation of form and 
matter. Ho ])utH the Deity as a personal being beyond the world ; 
but, in order to renigu nothing of its perfection, he believes that he 
must deny to it the essential conditions of personal life, and, in 
order not to involve it in the vicissitudes of the finite, he limits its 
etilciency, in contradiction of his own otherwise more living con- 
1 Dio Philosophio der Griechen, II. ii. 606, 607. 
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ception of Grod, to the initiation of motion in the outermost of the 
heavenly spheres, and this, moreover, he so paints that the Deity 
is thereby exiled into space. At the same time there is connected 
with all this the want of clearness by which his concept of Nature 
suffers : Nature is described, in the spirit of antiquity, as a unitary 
purposive being, as a rational all-efficient power, and yet his system 
lacks the subject to which these attributes could be ascribed. . . . 
A further difficulty resulted from the way in which Aristotle 
determined the conception of the living being, and especially 
of man, so far as it is difficult to conceive the different parts of 
the soul as inwardly united, and still more difficult to explain the 
processes of the soul's life, if the soul, like every other moving 
power, must be itself unmoved. But this difficulty culminates in 
the problem how to combine the reason of man with the lower 
powers of his soul in a living personal unity, and to determine its 
share in his spiritual activities and states — to conceive the pas- 
sionless and incorporeal essence as at the same time part of a 
soul which, as such, is the perfection or realization [cvrcXcxcta] of 
its body — to assign to personality its place between the two con- 
stitutive elements of human nature, of which the one stands too 
high for it and the other too low.'' ^ 

§ 78. The above interpretations and conclusions of the 
ripest critical scholarship will be accepted as authorita- 
tive ; and this fact is our excuse for quoting them so fully 
in extended translations. To adapt them to our pres- 
ent inquiry, however, it will be advisable to summarize 
Aristotle's positions in a different form, as follows : — 

I. The real individual thing in itself, the rdSc ri, com- 
prises three distinct elements : (1) a striotly universal 
element in the common but real essence of the genus; 
(2) another strictly universal element in the common but 
real essence of the species, the specific difference which 
makes one species unlike all other species of the same 
genus; and (3) a strictly individual element in the real 
totality of non-universal and non-essential states, changes, 
activities, relations, properties, peculiarities, idiosyncrasies, 
or "accidents " in general — whatever in fact differentiates 

1 Die PhiloBophie der Griechen, II. ii. 802, 808. 
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one individual from aEL other indiTidnals of the same 
species. This totality of accidents ((nf^ft^3^3i|Kora), thoogh 
not so named bj Aristotle, maj for brevity's sake be 
called the individual or individualizing difference. Bat 
Aristotle himself did not know what to do with it in his 
system, except to recognize its necessary existence and 
then to disregard it altogether;^ he coold not think the 
individual specimens of a species, except as an indeter- 
minate multitude of units which, so f^r as their intelligible 
essence went, were all alike and undifferentiated (ofUMOj 

Now the first two of these three elements, united in one, 
constitute completely the thing's real and universal essence 
or quiddity (fuip^ c2So«, ovoia, ro n «m), which always re- 
mains in itself a pure universaL It becomes real, however, 
only by becoming immanent (ro cZSog to cyor) in the indi- 
vidual matter of the individual thing; for the thing exists 
only as the concrete union of matter and form. As the 
thing's real essence or true being, the form is at once the 
ground of the thing's existence and the ground of its intel- 
ligibility. But the third element, the individual difference, 
being absolutely heterogeneous to the universal form, can 
be referred to nothing but the individual matter (yXsj) in 
which the universal form realizes itself.' Hence, as Zeller 

1 Top. I. 5, 102 by 4 : Zvi»§9fiiiK^ H irrv 6 iiifih iMJh to6tw i^ri, /ti^ 
8p«9 ik-tfrt (3(or ii-ffrt yipot, itrdpxfi 9i rf Tpdy/Mari, koI 6 M^x^^^^ inrdfixev 
htfovnf M KtU rf airrft koI fi^ {rwdpxtVf tlUm rh KaBrfo^ai M^enu (nrdpx^v 
rufl fft abri koX fi^ vwdpx€tw, Metaph. Y. 2, 1026 b. 3 : rpQrcm r€pl rov 
Knrh. ffvfift^flyfK^ Xexricm, &ri oi8€fiUt iffrl v€pl airb Btiopleu tnyuum 94' 
obH^fui yhp iwiffrijfijf iwifuXit rtpl airou o(tT€ vpaxruci oiht rocifrurf oCrt 
0*i0fnfriiti . , , Kol TovTo e^X^y(#ff <rwfirlrT€i. &aw€p yiip M/ulti iiJm» r6- 
&vfip^flyfM6i iffrup, . . . ^P€T€u yi^ rh avfipepriKht tfy^ rt rov /i^ (Irrot. 
« . . 4 yhp h¥ i iiif^ del iiifi* Jrt irl rh xoM, rourh ^Ufuw avfipepiiicht e&oi 
* . . Ai^dyHri ftrai rh Karh, ffVfipepriKhs 0r . . . &ffr« ^ Ckrf t<rrai alrta ^ 
hft*xf*f*^^V vo^ rh dft M rh vo\h dXXci;i roO (rvfipeprtKhrot . . . *r» r hrt- 
frr^JI offH ttrrt roO ffVfifiepfiK&nn ^opephir. ivurHifirf yuh yhp racu i) rov del 
fj roO iin /irl rh woM, 

* MnUph. V. 2, 1027 a, 18: Arrc 1i 0Xi| fffrai atria . . . roO irvftfiepif 
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justly and indeed necessarily concludes, the matter alone 
can be recognized as the ground of the thing's individu- 
ality ^ the ground, that is, of its individual difference from 
all other individuals of its own species. 

Apart, then, from its immanent universal form, by which 
alone it can be understood or known or thought, the Aris- 
totelian r6S€ ri9 or real individual thing in itself, fades out 
into a colorless unreality, a mere arithmetical unit devoid of 
all individual content (to dpiOfi^ ei/), a mere specimen of a 
species, differing from other specimens of the same species 
in nothing but matter or number, in the sense that the par- 
ticular matter in it is not, numerically considered, one and 
the same matter as that in any other specimen. In fact, 
the Aristotelian conception of species has no conceivable 
ground whatever of any plurality of specimens ; the ad- 
mission of plurality into it has no basis but mere percep- 
tion, not scientific knowledge, — mere aur^o-ig, not hrurr^firf ; 
and the dpijBfi^ & is a mere reluctant concession to common- 
sense. Since, moreover, matter in itself is unknowable,^ 
the individuality or individual difference which is grounded 
on matter alone cannot but be equally unknowable. The 
reason, therefore, why Aristotle was compelled to ignore 
it as an element of intelligible reality, becomes perfectly 
obvious. 

In this suppression of the individual difference, however, 
part and parcel though it is of the real essence of the indi- 
vidual thing in itself, lies the failure of all ancient philos- 
ophy as Begriffsphiloaophie from Aristotle to Hegel inclusive. 
And in the discovery of it, as the <' advantageous variation," 
lies the unconscious philosophical revolution which was the 
beginning of a really modem philosophy in the Darwin- 
Wallace principle of natural selection (§ 86). 

II. From this suppression of the individual difference, 
it was simply a necessary consequence that there could be 
no individual form of the individual thing (haeceeitas, So- 

1 Metaph. YI. 10, 1086 a, 8: if d* 0Xi| etyMHrrot xaff aMff. Phys. III. 
6, 207 a, 26 : eZSot ^Ap otK #x«i 4 0Xi|. 
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0raiUas). The ntiooal ivweasitT of this conseqaenfle, as 
Zeller points oat, is foUj recognized in the Azistotelimn 
fljatem, which has ^no room for indiridaal fonns of sen- 
sooos things.^ ^no place as all f (» such indiTidnal forms." 
The r^ n is a mere reeeptacle or bearer of the specific 
form, which is a pore onirersal ; it is a mere arithmetical 
tinit of matter ; it has do knowable indiridnal nature ; it is 
a continent of the aniversal with no content of its own. 

IIL From the fact that the indiTidnal thing in itself has 
neither indiTidnal difference nor indiridnal essence or form, 
it follows of necessity that there can be no indiridnal con- 
cept of it, that is, no thought of it as an indiridnal essence 
(oImuo9 Xnn/€f9f notio inditidwalis). Erery concept of a thing 
most be that of the nnirersal essence or form of the species 
to which the thing belongs ; it must be applicable to all 
specimens of that species indifferently ; it cannot be appli- 
cable to one specimen alone, as different from the rest. 
This consequence, likewise, Zeller has explicitly recognized 
as necessary, when he says abore that, according to Aris- 
totle, ''no concept can be framed of sensuous things as 
snch." 

TV. Further, from the facts that the indiridnal thing in 
itself has no intelligible individual difference, and therefore 
no individual form, and therefore no individual concept, it 
folio wfl, of course, that there can be no definition of it; for 
thfj <lf;fiiiition is simply expression of the concept^ This 
f/ins^qiicnce, also, is explicitly drawn by Zeller, when he 
says that '' there can be no definition of this sensuous object 
itfl<jlf, but only of its determinate mode of existence — only 
of the universal form of the object." 

V. How, then, is Aristotle's toSc T^ the individual thing 
in itself, to Ix) known at all ? The only possible answer 
to this query is that, according to Aristotle himself, the 
individual thing, qua individual, is completely unknowable.* 

1 Mntoph. VI. 15, 1039 Tj, 23 : rur od<rt^ r(af aUrenr^ r(af Kuff imffra 

» Mrtiiph. II. 4, 999 a, 26 : efre ybip fi^ (art ri wapd t6. «i^ inurra, rd di 
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It cannot be known — it can only be perceived; and per- 
ception (aurOrfcnq) is not scientific, that is, conceptual knowl- 
edge (hrum^firj)} All actual perception is of particulars, 
but all knowledge is of universals ; ^ and the two are funda- 
mentally unlike in kind, because, as we have seen, particu- 
lars are grounded in the matter alone, while universals, 
whether of property or of genus, are grounded in the form 
alone. True, Aristotle holds that knowledge cannot be 
evolved except out of perception, which, moreover, is pos- 
sessed in some degree by every living being;* out of 
perception arises memory, out of many memories arises 
unitary experience, and out of experience arises the knowl- 
edge of imiversals.* But the original perception of par- 
ticulars and the evolved knowledge of universals have 
nothing in common ; they remain at last disparate, hetero- 
geneous, separated by the whole difference of matter and 
form. Perception altogether ceases to be perception, when 
it becomes knowledge, because there can be nothing in 
common between the unknowable matter, which is the ground 
of all perception of particulars, and the knowable form, 

Ka0* I^Kturra Awcipti, tw V dwelpioif irwf ivH^ercu \ap€ip iwum/jfirpf ; i yhp 
iv Ti Kol Ta\ni», KoX J KoBbXov ri {mipx^h ra&rg wdm-a ywiaplj^oftof, — Rhet. 
I. 2, 1356 b, 31 : t6 d^ koB* (kootop dweipop Kal oCk iinorrrrhp, 

1 Anal. Post. I. 31, 87 b, 28 : om di o^^ijcrewt icrtM Mareureai . . . 
alff0dtf€a0ai flip y^ dpdymj Kad* fKatrrop, ij S* iirurri/jfiri r^ rb Ka06\ov 
yvtapli'eiy iarlp, — Ibid, I. 13, 81 b, 6 : rtop yhp k€l0* I^Kcurrop if ataOifffis • oC 
ydp A'd^x^^^* \apcip airr(ap tV iinm/ffirpf, — Phys. I. 6, 189 a, 6 : tA fih 
7Ap Kad6\ov kotA t^p \6yoy yptbpifiop, rd di Kaff fKoarop /cotA t^ aXaOrfau^. 
— Yet De Anim. Gener. I. 23, 781 a, 33 : ata0ff<rtM yhp ix^vatp [r& ^], 
i^ d* alffOffffit ypwffls Tit. 

^ De Anima, II. 5, 417 b, 22 : atrtop d* ^i tup koB^ ixaarop if xar* Mfh- 
yetap atadrfffis, if 8* iwunriffirf tQp icadSXov, . . . ri cUaOffrii tup xaO* iicarra 
Kcd tQp i^udiP, 

' Anal. Post. II. 2, 90 a, 28 : iK 7&p tov olffBeffBai ml t6 Ka06\ov iyi- 
p€to hM iffup elUyai, — Ibid. II. 19, 99 b^ 35 : #x^i 7^ [wdpra t6. ^$a] 
diW/uv ffj^fjL^vTOP KpiTiirffp, ffp KoXowriP aiadrffftp, 

* Ibid, 100 a, 3 : ^it fxip 0^ ataO-ffaetin ylperai ftpiifiif, Cnnrep XiyofUPf ix 
di fjon/ffirfs iroXXd/ccr tov a&rov yufOfUpTft ifiweipta' al yhp woKKal fjunj/uu rf 
dpiBfu^ ifiir€ipla fila irrtw, ix d* ifixeiptas . • • riypyit dpx^ koX iriarijfiris, 

VOL. I — II 
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which is the ground of all knowledge of universals. The 
Aristotelian dualism of perception and knowledge, there- 
fore, is absolute and irremediable, because the r6S€ n is 
resolved at last into nothing but unknowable matter and 
knowable form. Zeller thus sums up Aristotle's doctrine 
on the subject: ''In the first instance, perception has the 
individual as its content; yet, so far as there is always 
contained in the individual the universal also, though not 
yet freed for itself, perception directs itself to this uni- 
versal, too, through the medium of the individual. Or, 
more precisely: what the senses perceive is not the in- 
dividual substance as such, but always only certain proper- 
ties of it; these, however, are already related to the 
individual substance as the universal — they are not a 
This (ro^), but a Such (rotdvSc). Consequently, although 
they are never perceived under the form of universality, 
but always only in a This, in an individual determinateness, 
yet they are in themselves a universal, and the thought of 
the universal can be developed out of the perception of 
them.'^^ This attempt at a reconciliation, however, fails. 
If Aristotle's previous determinations stand fast, percep- 
tion can no more ''direct itself to the universal through 
the medium of the individual" than the eye can direct 
itself to a symphony or the ear to a rainbow. For he has 
taught us that perception apprehends nothing but sensuous 
particulars, and stops altogether short of rational univer- 
sals; whence, of necessity, it follows that the thought of 
the universal cannot be "developed" out of perception of 
the particular, but must originate in an absolutely new and 
underived element : namely, the original and independent 
activity of the reason or vms. If perception could develop 
itself into knowledge, there would be no need of any vovs 
whatever. The individual thing in itself, therefore, or the 
concrete whole of form and matter (ro U rwruw^ ro <rvvoKwj 
roSc rt), eludes knowledge altogether; its individuality or 
individual difference as such being unknowable, it can only 
^ Die Philoaophie der Griechen, 11. iL 198. 
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be perceived, and nothing of it can be known except the 
universal in it (to ctSos to hw)} As an object of percep- 
tion, it cannot be known at all ; as an object of knowledge, 
it has lost its individuality or individual difference alto- 
gether, become imperceptible, and shrunk into a pure or 
matterless universal. 

yi. With these determinations of the universal and the 
individual in general, the Aristotelian theory of universals 
may be fittingly denominated the Aristotelian Paradox : (1) 
because it makes the individual contain the universal, that 
is, the part contain the whole ; and (2) because it makes 
the individual as such unknowable, while yet it makes the 
universal, which exists nowhere but in the individual, the 
only object of knowledge. How can the essential universal 
which is to be retained, and the non-essential individual 
difference which is to be discarded, possibly be discrimi- 
nated one from the other, unless both are equally known? 
When Zeller, therefore, as we have seen, says that *' Aris- 
totle did not express himself concerning the principle of 
individuation with the universality and definiteness which 
might have been desirable," he quite understates the fact. 
The truth is that, in logical agreement with such a theory 
of universals, no principle of individuation is possible ; 
for any principle of individuation must self-evidently be 
grounded on knowledge of the individual difference, and 
this knowledge Aristotle denies. 

It is a mere matter of course, therefore, that, as 2teller 
so plainly shows, the Aristotelian psychology includes no 
clear doctrine of human individuality, as the real I or per- 
son as such, — no clear doctrine of personality or personal 

1 When Aristotle says, De Anima, III. 8, 482 a, 6: iv roU etdetn roit 
alffdrrrois rd vorrrd irri, it is evident that he nses the word elBot here, not 
in its philosophical, but merely in its popular meaning, as the form which 
is physically visible and perceived in the object of sense. For, having 
just said that "perception is the form of things perceived'' (^ ataOtttrtt 
eUos atffeTiTQp), it naturally follows that the "form of things perceived" 
IB ** perceived forms" — that is, eVhf in its popular meaning. It would be 
nonsense for Aristotle to say, iv roit poffroit roit cdaBifroit t4 vorfrd ian. 
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unity or personal identity at all, whether human or divine. 
All that is clear is that the empirical I and the rational I, 
the 6 tU ayOpamoi and the vow, are left divided by the chasm 
of an '^ unresolved dualism/' grounded in that of matter 
and form ; and that, imtil this dualism is resolved, no scien- 
tific theory of the real I is at all possible. The absence of 
such a theory in Aristotle's system, therefore, is the nec- 
essary consequence of the Aristotelian Paradox. 

§ 79. This " unresolved dualism " in Aristotle, however, 
was itself a necessary consequence, a legitimate inheritance 
of the past. It was simply the best answer he could give 
to the problem with which Greek philosophy wrestled from 
its birth : namely, the problem how to discover the One in 
the Many, the eternal unity in the eternal diversity of the 
world. Crude attempts to find the principle of the One in 
the Many — as water (Thales), as undifferentiated and in- 
definite matter (Anaximander), as air (Anaximenes), as 
number or harmony (the Pythagoreans), as fire or eternal 
flux of all things (Herakleitos), as love and hate among 
the four elements of earth, water, air, and fire (Empedokles), 
as mind unmixed with matter (Anaxagoras) — led naturally, 
on the one hand, to denial of the Many by the Eleatics 
(Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno), and, on the other hand, 
to denial of the One by the Atomists (Leukippos, Demok- 
ritos), or else to despair of all objective knowledge of either 
the One or the Many in the Sophists (Protagoras, Grorgias, 
Prodikos). Out of this despair Sokrates found an escape, 
through the dialectical and inductive formation of concepts, 
in the acquisition of knowledge of objectively valid uni- 
versals — in the conceptual grasp and definition of univer- 
sals as objective realities in the world.^ But in this way 

^ Zoller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, II. i. 107 : ** Diese Nothigang 
aber lag fiir Sokrates in dem Orandsatz, welchen die zayerlassigBten 
Berichte mit groesor Einstimmigkcit als die Seele seines Philoeophirens 
hervorheben, dass jedes wahre Wissen von richtigen Begriffen anszngehen 
habe, dass nichts erkannt werden konne, wenn es nicht aaf seinen allge- 
meinen Bogriff zuriickgefiihrt and ana ihm heraiiB benrtheilt werde." — 
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the original dualism of the One and the Many was simply 
transferred from the sphere of being to the sphere of 
thought, and soon developed into the correlative dualism 
of sense and intellect, as conversant respectively with a 
world of sensibles (/coo-/i09 oio-ft/rds) and a world of intelli- 
gibles (K0(r/i09 voi/ros). Sense alone perceives the individuals, 
or the Many; intellect alone knows the universal, or the 
One; each acts in complete independence of the other. 
This epistemological dualism of the Sokratic concept-phi- 
losophy is the absolute separation of experience and reason ; 
and in it, as a germinal principle^ lies implicitly the whole 
history of philosophy down to the very end of the nine- 
teenth century. Out of it sprang immediately the polar 
opposition of Sokrates's two pupils, Antisthenes and Plato. ^ 
Antisthenes, on the one hand, though accepting the posi- 
tion of Sokrates that the conceptual essence of things must 
be determined and defined before anything can be predi- 
cated of them, yet nullified it in the main by denying un- 
qualifiedly all knowledge of objective universals, and by 
maintaining that no subject can have a predicate which 
adds another concept to the concept of that subject, — that 
the individual can be defined by itself alone, — that the 
only possible definition of a thing is its simple name or the 
simple enumeration of its elements. This, of course, is 
the putting of mere description in the place of definition, 
the suppression of all scientific investigation, the impossi- 
bility of all scientific knowledge. Antisthenes contended 
against Plato that nothing is reaZ biU the individual as stichj 
and that universal concepts express, not the essence of 

Ibid. 114: '*So wird sich der Streit iiber Subjektivit&t oder Objektivit&t 
der sokratischen Lehre dahin entscheiden lassen, dass dieselbe zwar im 
Vergleich mit der friiheren Philosophie eine entschiedene Yertiefung des 
Subjekts in sich zeigt, dass sie aber nichtsdestoweniger keinen rein 
subjektiven Charakter hat," u. s. f. 

1 Wahrend daher ein Plato aos der sokratischen Forderung des begrif- 
flichen Wissens ein System des entschiedensten Realismos ableitete, leitet 
Antisthenes einen ebenso entschiedenen Nominal ismus daraus ab. " (Zeller, 
Die Philosophie der Griechen, II. i. 295.) 
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things OS they are, but only men's thoughts about them : 
in other words^ that the Many can be perceived, but the 
One cannot be known. This was at once a reaffirmation 
of the Sokratic dualism and a reaction against its pure 
imiversal in behalf of the pure individual.^ 

But Plato, on the other hand, accepting equally without 
reservation Sokrates's epistemological dualism (knowledge 
of the universal by concepts alone and perception of the 
individual by the senses alone), proceeded to develop it into 
the metaphysical or ontological dualism of substance and 
semblance, noumenon and phaenomenon, archetype and 
ectype, the One and the Many once more, — that is, the 
Idea, or universal kind, and the Appearance, or individual 
thing.^ This development was simply a logical necessity 
inherent in the premises. For, if knowledge by concepts 
and perception by the senses have nothing in common, then 
the universal objects of knowledge and the individual ob- 
jects of perception can have nothing in common ; the only 
possible ground of knowing the difference between knowl- 
edge and perception, as acts or processes, lies in knowing 

I Artist. Metaph. lY. 29, 1024 b, 32: 'Arrureinfi ^o t^Bm /irfOh 
diiQif \iyw0ai irXiiP rf oUetip Xiryip h ^' ^i^ • i^ cDr <nW/3a<M fi^ cbut 

* ** Was bei Sokrates nor ein allgemeiner Gnmdsatz gewesen war, das 
wird bei Plato zom System, was jener nor als Erkenntnissprincip 
aofgestellt batte, wird von dieaem als metapbysiscbes Princip aiuige- 
sprocben.*' (Zeller, Die Pbilosopbie der Griecben, II. L 562.) — ** Sowobl 
ettos als Id^a bezeicbnet bei Plato im allgemeinen zwar jede Form and 
Gestalt, im besondem jedocb die Art oder Gattung (denn diese werden von 
ibm nocb nicbt unterBcbieden), und nacb der subjektiven Seite die 
YorstelluDg derselben, den allgemeinen Begriff. . . . Einen Unterscbied 
in der Bedeutung beider Ausdriicke baben Aeltere und Neuere vexge- 
blicb aoszumitteln gesucbt." {Ibid, 658, Anm. 2.) — *' Wir werden daber 
nut aller Sicberbeit bebaupten konnen, dass Plato die Ideen weder for 
menscblicbe Gedanken nocb fUr Gedanken der Gottbeit gebalten babe." 
{Ibid, 670.) — '' £in solcbes Dasein, wie das der sinnlicben Dinge, bat er 
den Ideen freilicb nicbt beigelegt ; aber gerade das ist das EigentbUmlicbe 
seines IdeaUsmos, dass fiir ibn das Unkorperlicbe mebr Realitat bat, als 
das Eorperlicbe, und das Allgemeine mebr als das Einzelne." {ibid, 672.) 
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the difference between the two classes of objects with which 
they respectively deal. Hence Plato's development of epis- 
temology into ontology was simply his inference that a real 
heterogeneity of knowledge and perception must be abso- 
lutely conditioned by a real heterogeneity of universal Ideas 
and individual Appearances. This inference took the form 
of his well-known ^' separation " (;((i)piar/ios, x^uipurra) of the 
intelligible and the sensible worlds: that is, the Idea, the 
universal kind which is the only object of knowledge, is 
itself the only true being, the only real substance ; while 
the Appearance, the individual thing which is the only 
object of perception, has no reality at all but that of the 
Idea in which it [quite incomprehensibly] '^ participates," 
and is, in effect, as a compound of real being and unreal 
not-being, little better in itself than a purely illusory sem- 
blance of the Many (ra voWa) in that which is really the 
One (Iva3c9, /iovodcs). But this Platonic chasm between the 
Idea and the Appearance, the Universal and the Individual, 
was a result which, no less than the pure individualism of 
Antisthenes, accomplished the destruction of all knowledge 
of Nature as a reality, and made physical science logically 
impossible.^ 

Thus Antisthenes and Plato held two opposite poles of 
opinion. Antisthenes taught that the universal is unreal, 

1 "Er (Plato) hypoatanit die Begriffe za Ideen, aber indem er nun 
dieae fiir das allein Wirkliche, das Stoffliche als aolchea fdr das Weaenlose 
and Nichtaeiende halt, macht er sich die Erklirong der Encheinmigawelt 
onmoglich. £r fnhrt die Begri£Giphiloaopliie xnm System ana, aber ao 
tief in'a beaondere einzndringen, wie aein Nachfolger, findet er sich nicht 
getrieben ; nor die Idee gilt ihm als der wahre Oegenstand des Denkens, 
das einzelne der Erscheiniing hat for ihn kein tiefer gehendes Intereaae : 
er kann ea wohl beniitzen, om die Idee an ihm zar Anachaaung za bringen, 
aber jene griindliche Yollatandigkeit, mit der ein Ariatotelea das empiriach 
Gegebene dnrcharbeitet, iat nicht aeine Sache; die Einzelforachong 
eraoheint ihm faat nor wie ein geiatreichea Spiel, nnd wenn er aich eine 
Zeit lang in ihr umgeaehen hat, kehrt er immer wieder, wie ermiidet, zor 
Betrachtong der reinen Begriffe znrUck." (Zeller, IMe Fhilosophie der 
Griechen, II. i. 664.) 
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— that the individual alone is real substance, — that the 
Many can be perceived, but the One cannot be known. 
Plato taught that the universal alone is real substance, — 
that the individual as such, having no reality of its own 
apart from its "participation'' in the universal, is mere 
semblance, — that the Many can be perceived, but not 
known, while the One can be known, but not perceived.^ 
Both alike destroyed the conditions of scientific investiga- 
tion of the natural world. 

In the interest of science, therefore, Aristotle was im- 
pelled to op^se both of these philosophers. Yet, as 
continuator and chief architect of the concept-philosophy, 
he inherited from Sokrates, Antisthenes, and Plato, and 
adopted as his own, the same epistemological dualism of 
knowledge and perception which was their common ground, 
and could not build his own system except by combining in 
its foundation much of the two systems he opposed. With 
Antisthenes, Aristotle declared that the individual is the 
only real substance; with Plato, he declared that the uni- 
versal is the only knowable essence; and he combined 
these two positions in his own fundamental principle that 
t?is universal in the individual, that is, t?ie common element 
or nature of many individuals, is at once the only sub- 
stance, the only essence, and the only object of knowledge, 
even in the individual itself. In this compromise of the 
Aristotelian Paradox, the greatest philosophy of the Greeks 
culminates in exclusive, though not always consistent, devo- 
tion to the universal, that is, in absolute sacrifice of the 
individual; for the individual as such vanishes out of phi- 

1 Simplicius, Schol. in Categ. Arist. IV. 66 b, 45 : rwr di toXoiw ol fih 

mp, 6s TOT€ nXdrfaWi biaix^urprrrw ** (5 nXdrow" i^ri " tinrov tihf 6pQ, lirir6' 
Tifra hk oirx, 6pw." koX dt efirev ** ^eit iikv f twrot hparoA rSde t6 tfttia, ^ hk 
Iwiriitryfl Betapeirai odd^wu) K^KTffaau" Plato's Bftapla was not perception of 
the universal, but pure intellection of it — an activity of the vovs as specu- 
lative reason. It was, however, an intellectual analogue of sense-percep- 
tion, and closely resembled the '' intellectual intuition " of later days. 
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losophy altogether, when the individual or individualizing 
difference, the only possible ground of individuality, is de- 
clared to be beyond the reach of knowledge and discarded 
as of no scientific value. But this, too, is the impossibility 
of natural science except as classification by mere resem- 
blance; and modern science, in the Darwinian explanation 
of classification by genesis, broke forever with the Aristo- 
telian Paradox. 

In truth, Aristotle's protest against the Platonic ^^separa- 
tion" of the universal and the individual was at bottom 
only a half-protest, founded, as we have seen, on a com- 
promise between Antisthenes and Plato ; and it failed just 
because of its halfness. Plato's x«»ptcr/id9 was a division of 
the natural world, as a whole, into imperceptible but know- 
able Ideas and perceptible but unknowable Appearances, two 
separate and irreducible elements; Aristotle did but con- 
join an Idea and an Appearance in each individual thing 
as Form and Matter, and then leave these elements just as 
separate and irreducible in the thing as they had been in 
the world. For Aristotle's Matter was just as unknowable 
as Plato's Appearance. In both cases, the historical root 
of the metaphysical separation was the epistemological 
separation, and the former could not be overcome while the 
latter remained. The only way in which Aristotle could 
have made his protest against Plato's "separation" com- 
plete and effective would have been to destroy its root in 
the fundamental double-principle of the concept-philosophy 
itself : namely, the positive principle that pure concepts of 
pure universals are the only form of knowledgcy and the 
negative principle that concepts of individuals as such are 
impossible, because the individual difference is unknowable. 
This double-principle is the essential dogma of the concept- 
philosophy in all ages, and Aristotle began by accepting 
it without question from his predecessors; he could not, 
therefore, overcome Plato's metaphysical "separation," 
which was the necessary consequence of that epistemolog- 
ical dogma. If knowledge is of the universal alone, and 
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perception is of the individual alone, then the universal 
must exist alone and the individual must exist alone; that 
is, the universal and the individual must be as ^' separate ^' 
in existence as are knowledge and perception of them in 
thought. That is the Platonic x^'^M'O^ ^^ & nutshell. The 
separation of knowledge and perception, of reason and ex- 
perience, of understanding and sensibility, is the essence 
of the concept-philosophy from Plato's x^^l^ down to 
Hegel's reines Denken; and it ends of necessity in the 
dualism of the imperceptible but knowable Idea or Form, 
on the one hand, and the perceptible but unknowctble Appear- 
ance or Matter, on the other hand. What Seller character- 
izes as Aristotle's ^^ unresolved dualism," therefore, was 
simply his inheritance from Sokrates, Antisthenes, and 
Plato, and his legacy to Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
and the rest So far as Aristotle accepted the dogma of 
the concept-philosophy, he fought in vain against the Pla- 
tonic "separation," for the former involved the latter; so 
far as he refuted Plato's "separation," he refuted himself, 
too. The only possibility of overcoming the " separation " 
lay in showing that the individual difference is knowable, 
that the individual as a whole is conceivable, and that the 
percept-concept of the single individual is just as strictly 
"knowledge" as the (supposed) "pure concept" of the 
universal essence of many individuals. Can these things 
be shown ? Let us examine into the truth or untruth of 
Aristotle's positions, as already summarized in § 78; for he 
separates the Empirical I and the Rational I, the former as 
the vegetative and perceptive souls which perish, the latter 
as the intellective or noetic soul which does not perish; 
and this profound separation or " unresolved dualism " 
results from denial of the points just mentioned. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE TWO THEORIES OF UNIVERSALS 

§ 80. We have seen that, of the three elements of the 
individual thing as such (namely, the essence of the genus, 
the essence of the species or the species-making difference, 
and the mass of mere ^^ accidents" which either may or 
may not subsist in the thing), Aristotle united the former 
two alone in the cISos or universal form. He did not 
acknowledge the third at all as essence, reality, or true 
being, but threw it out of account as unmanageable. The 
"accidents," indeed, exist "of necessity;" yet, being 
merely perceptible by sense and not at all knowable by reason^ 
they must be referred exclusively to the thing's individual 
matter or vkrj, as their unknowable ground and cause. 
Hence Aristotle dismissed the individual difference (r6 Koff 
cKooTov) as unknowable, because it is made up of innuiaer- 
able and incognizable "particulars" or "accidents;" and 
he determined the object of knowledge exclusively as the 
universal (ro koSoXjov). Hence he could not possibly recog- 
nize the existence of any individuaZ essence or form; his 
determination of the object of knowledge as the pure uni- 
versal swept away all reason for it — left, in fact, as Zeller 
shows, no room for it in his system. All specimens of a 
species were to him scientifically just alike, without differ- 
ence, one and the same in every respect but number (cf/moio, 
dSia^po, TO SipijSfj^ tv). Thus the Aristotelian individual 
"thing in itself," the rdScrt, notwithstanding the Aristo- 
telian principle (derived from Antisthenes) that the roSc n 
is the only real substance, was a mere arithmetical unit, a 
mere continent of the universal with no content of its own ; 
the alleged conjunction in it of matter and form gave it no 
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more aud no other reality than that of the form alone, and 
no addition to its reality could possibly proceed from the 
matter as such. For, precisely so far as Aristotle adhered 
to his own explicit determination of matter as pure ^' po- 
tentiality," matter itself was necessarily imreal; and so, 
one would think, must be the individual difference, the 
'^ accidents " of which it was composed, and the indiyidual 
thing itself, when its individuality had no ground except 
in matter alone. This was coming dangerously near to 
that Platonic doctrine of matter as not-being (to firj ov), 
and of sensuous perception of material things as in effect 
illusion, which Aristotle tried to oppose. 

Against this determination of the individual, however, 
may be urged the gravest objections, which point to quite 
another principle than the Aristotelian Paradox. 

§ 81. The " accidents'' are thrown out of philosophy by 
Aristotle, as perceptible but scientifically unknowable, be- 
cause he identifies them with the non-universal and the 
non-essential. He finds them neither in every specimen of 
the species (/cara rravro^) nor in the species which is imma- 
nent in every specimen (ko^ avro), and therefore not at all 
in the universal (to ica^oXov), which to him is the only object 
of scientific, conceptual, or necessary knowledge.^ But 
this is a very narrow, fragmentary, and one-sided view 
of the subject. The *^ accidents" stand necessarily in a 
twofold relation, (1) to the specimen as an individual, 
and (2) to the species as its universal. This AristoUe 
overlooked. 

To the specimen itself, on the one hand, the ^^ accidents " 
are by no means unessential. On the contrary, they are 
absolutely essential to it; for, if the specimen has any 
reality at all (and Aristotle everywhere insists, with Antis- 
thenes, that the individual is the only real substance), then 
this reality must be its total essence or true being, not only 

1 ** In der VereiDlgang aber des icard warrSs und des ica^ a^6 beroht es, 
dass das Kad6\ov das Nothwendige ist" (Prantl, Geschichte der Logik im 
Abendlande, I. 122.) 
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in Space, but also in Time.^ This total reality must in- 
clude, not only the permanent common essence which each 
specimen shares with all the other specimens, but also the 
^^ accidents," the transient and successive changes which it 
undergoes in relation to other things in general. The 
permanence of the one and the transience of the other are 
conditioned, of course, by the objective reality of Time, 
without which nothing could be knowable. In the order, 
succession, and connection of these changes, in the perpet- 
ual action and reaction of the individual as a complex of 
energies, or thing among things, lies its whole realization 
in Time as an evoltUionrseries. Nothing short of this evo- 
lution-series as a whole, as a unitary system of changes in 
Time as well as in Space, can constitute or exhibit the com- 
plete reality of the thing. Aristotle himself presupposes 
all this in his own principle of the "entelechy" as the 
self-evolution of the real in the potential, the form in the 
matter, the species in the specimen ; for all the successive 
evolution-phases in the self-realization of the universal 
(KaOoXav) in the individual (toSc ti), since they successively 
appear and disappear, are in truth mere ^^ accidents" in 
the universal itself, conceived as an evolving individual 
specimen. Hence Aristotle can defend his thesis of the 
intelligibility of the universal itself, as a self-evolving 
reality, in no way whatever except by the principle that 
the scientific knowledge of evolution of the universal in 
the individual involves scientific knowledge of its evolu- 
tion-phases as ^'accidents," and that these >' accidents " are 
essential to whatsoever evolves. But it follows necessarily 
from this Aristotelian principle that the ^^ accidents^' are 
absolutely essential to the specimen. If Aristotle had only 
1 It is needless to say that the Kantian theory of the pure subjectivity 
or ideality of Space and Time was as foreign to Aristotle as it is to modem 
science, and that it is here ignored as contrary to reason and experience 
alike. For some of the reasons of this rejection, it may be permissible 
to refer to the author's article on " The Philosophy of Space and Time," 
in the North American Review for July, 1S64. Other reasons will be 
presented hereafter. 
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completed his half-protest against Plato, he would hare 
been the first to recognize this necessary truth, and to ad- 
mit that there can be nothing really unessential, nothing 
really '^ accidental " or fortuitous, in a universe of law. He 
almost seems to recognize it when he says that the acci- 
dents exist "of necessity '^ (cf. above, § 78, 1). By his 
failure to recognize it, however, he lost control of his own 
movement to reform the Platonic philosophy, as Pha6thon 
lost control of the reins by which he was guiding the horses 
of Helios, and the result was an irremediable defeat of 
philosophy. Hegel, who might perhaps be considered the 
last great Aristotelian, made no advance on his master in 
this respect, and continued to defend the " absolutely acci- 
dental side " of the object of experience as such.^ It was 
not until the coming of Darwin that the "accident," as 
" advantageous variation," was found to be essential both 
to specimen and to species. 

On the other hand, the "accidents" will be considered as 
essential or non-essential to[the apeeiesy precisely in accord- 
ance with the manner in which the species itself is con- 
ceived. If the species is taken abstractly as merely the 
common real essence of all the specimens, then the innu- 
merable " accidents " of the innumerable specimens will be 
indeed, just as Aristotle held, non-universal and non-essen- 
tial to the species ; and the species itself will remain per- 
manent and immutable, unaffected by all the " accidents " of 
all its specimens. But, if the species is taken concretely 
as the totality of all the real specimens in all their real 
interactions and interconnections, as related to things in 
general, then the essence of the species will include every- 
thing that is included in the essences of all the specimens ; 
the " accidents " essential to the specimens as units will be 
ipso facto just as essential to the species as their universal ; 
and the way will then lie open to explain the facts of phy. 

^ "Der Gegenstandhat nnnmehr die Bestimmnng, (1) eine schlechthin 
accidentelle Seite, aber (2) auch eine Wesenilichkeit and ein Bleibendes 
zu haben." (Werke, XVIII. 88.) 
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logeny as well as of ontogeny, the evolution of the ever- 
changing species as well as that of the ever-changing 
specimens. 

Precisely here lies the difference of the old science of 
mere registration and classification and the new science of 
genesis and of origins. The Darwinian revolution in sci- 
ence was an unconscious revolution in philosophy, a purely 
practical abandonment of the Aristotelian Paradox, with 
its abstract and immutable species, for the scientific theory 
of universals, with its concrete and mutable species. The 
passage from one to the other was effected by recognizing 
the truth which Aristotle failed to discover : namely, that 
the individual difference is essential to the whole individual, 
and the whole individual is essential to the whole species. 
The individual difference thus becomes the master-key to 
the evolution of living forms, when it is once grasped as 
the '' advantageous variation " of the individual specimen 
or specimens. For the specimen stands to its own '< acci- 
dents '^ as their knowable universal or real whole, failing 
which condition, it could not stand as a knowable unit to 
its own species ; yet solely out of the '' advantageous varia- 
tion'' of its individual specimens can the variation and 
evolution of the species be explained by the law of ^^ natural 
selection." Nothing but this double-constitution as a unit- 
universal makes the individual as such an object of knowl- 
edge, and its knowableness depends just as much on that of 
its individualizing difference as on that of its universalizing 
common essence. For solely as a unit can it be perceived ; 
solely as a universal can it be conceived ; and solely as a 
unit-universal, as an object at once to sensibility and to 
understanding, can it be even incompletely known. Thus 
the identity in difference of experience and reason in all 
human knowledge is made luminously manifest in the nec- 
essary constitution of its ultimate molecule, the percept- 
concept: namely, knowledge of the individual as such 
through knowledge at once of its universal specific essence 
and its individual reific difference. For it is these two 
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interpenetrating elements of one reality which alone make 
the individual a particular thing of a particular kind, and 
thereby an object of possible knowledge as " something J^ 

§ 82. The individual difference, then, is real, because it 
is absolutely essential to the reality, the existence, the 
actual evolution of the individual as such in Space and 
Time. Moreover, it is not only real, but also necessarily 
knowable, because the universal itself would be unknow- 
able, if we could not know the individuals of which it must 
be either (1) the immanent and abstractible common essence 
(Aristotelian Paradox) or else (2) the concrete whole sub- 
stance (scientific theory of universals) ; while the unknow- 
ableness both of universals and of individuals would be the 
non-existence, nay, the utter impossibility, of all human 
knowledge. We shall see later, however, that the Axiom 
of Philosophy, " human knowledge exists," is both an actual 
and a necessary truth, both a fact of experience and a prin- 
ciple of reason. From these premises it follows, that the 
particular and perceptible " accidents," of which the indi- 
vidual difference is simply the totality, must be at least 
partly knowable, because they stand to the known individ- 
ual difference in the knowable relation of parts to their 
whole. But how can they be knowable in themselves? 

To answer this question, we must recall Aristotle's at- 
tempt to explain how knowledge is evolved out of percep- 
tion, as stated by Zeller above (§ 78, IV). It becomes 
necessary to controvert the proposition that "what the 
senses perceive is not the individual substance as such, but 
always only certain properties of it," or, in Aristotle's tech- 
nical expression, that " perception is of the Such, and not 
of the This." * On the contrary, perception is always of the 
This, and never of the Such — always of the unit, and 
never of the universal; the unit must be perceived, and 

1 Anal. Post. I. 31, 87 b. 28 : el ykp jcai i<Trw ^ aXffBriffis toO roioOde koX 
fi^ T0vd4 Ttrof, dXX* aUffBdyeffdal ye ijmrfKaiw rbbe ti koX tqv koX vw. Ibid, 
IL 19, 100 a, 17 : koX yitp ola^dyercu /Up t6 koB* Uarrw, ^ d* oMnaa tw 
Ka66\ov iffrUf. 
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the universal must be conceived, while at the same time 
the unit cannot be perceived unless the universal is con- 
ceived, nor the universal conceived unless the unit is per- 
ceived; both perception and conception enter inseparably 
into every cognition or act of knowledge. This is only to 
say that there can be no knowledge unless " something '' is 
known: that is, some particular thing of some particular 
kind, or some particular kind of particular things. It is 
only to say that the two acts of perception and of concep- 
tion — perception of the This and conception of the Such 
— condition each other absolutely in every possible cog- 
nition.^ It is only to say that an absolutely unrelated term 
cannot be perceived, that an absolutely undetermined rela- 
tion cannot be understood, and that terms and their relations 
must be known together or not at all. It is only to say 
that sense and intellect, sensibility and understanding, ex- 
perience and reason, are ultimate categories in the theory of 
knowledge, for the reason that things and relations, or units 
and universals, are ultimate categories in the theory of being. 

^ Fichte follows Kant in acknowledging this truth: **£ine blosse 
Anschauung giebt kein Bewusstseyn ; man weiss nnr von demjenigen, 
was man begreift and denkt." (Zweite Einleitung in die Wisseuschafts- 
lehre, Werke, I. 491.) But the converse is just as true, that a mere con- 
cept gives no consciousness; it is only the indissoluble union of concept 
and percept that constitutes a cognition as such. But this principle is 
refutation of the assumed possibility of *'pure thought." This, too, 
Fichte sees: "Wir konnen nns nichts absolut erdenken, oder durch 
Denken erschaffen ; nur das unmittelbar Angeschaute konnen wir denken ; 
ein Denken, dem keiue Anschauung zu Grunde liegt, das kein in dem- 
selben ungetheilten Momente vorhandenes Anschauen befasst, ist ein 
leeres Denken; hochstens mag es das Denken eines blossen Zeichens des 
Begriffs und, wenn dieses Zeichen, wie zu erwarten, ein Wort ist, ein 
gedankenloses Aussprechen dieses Worts seyn. Ich bestimme mir durch 
das Denken eines Entgegengesetzten meine Anschauung ; dies und nichts 
Anderes bedeutet der Ausdruck: ich begreife die Anschauung." {Ibid. 
492.) Fichte, however, refers both percept and concept to the pure pro- 
ductivity or spontaneity of the I itself, that is, to the pure activity of the 
I, as subject, with no object except of its own making. This is his tran- 
scendental idealism. But his theory of cognition, nevertheless, agrees 
with the above, making allowance for this difference. 
VOL. I — 12 
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For example, if I perceive a straight stick, Aristotle 
would hold that I perceive straightness in the stick as in 
itself only a Such, that is, only as a universal property com- 
mon to many things, present or absent ; but that I perceive 
the stick as in itself a This, that is, as an individual thing 
or single substance here and now. On the contrary, what 
I perceive in fact is not straightness in general, but this 
straightness in particular — not a universal property as 
such, but only this particular case of a universal property 
in a particular thing; while at the same time I cannot per- 
ceive this particular straightness at all, unless I compre- 
hend the Such of which it, too, is a This. Every case of 
straightness in particular is related to straightness in general 
(as a " universal of property ") precisely as a single stick 
is related to stick in general (as a " universal of genus "). 
Each is a unit within its own universal, no matter whether 
the universal be a kind of things or a kind of property in 
things; the universal property is the self-related totality 
of all its units or cases, just as the universal genus is the self- 
related totality of all its units or things. What experience 
perceives is the unit as unit ; what reason comprehends is the 
universal as universal ; and the truth is, not that reason or 
comprehension is " developed " out of experience or percep- 
tion, but that experience and reason, perception and compre- 
hension, are the two inseparable factors of all knowledge as 
such. In other words, both experience and reason are just as 
necessary to the act of knowing as the two blades of a pair 
of scissors are necessary to the act of cutting. The straight- 
ness of the stick, then, is simply a unitary instance of a 
universal property, just as the stick itself is a unitary 
instance of a universal genus ; in either case, perception is 
of the unit, comprehension is of the universal, and knowl- 
edge, or identity in difference of experience and reason, is 
of the unit-universal, the doubly-constituted object of 
knowledge, the identity in difference of the This and the 
Such. Hence the straightness of the stick, as one of its 
<' accidents," is just as real and just as knowable as the 
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stick itself ; and so is the totality of all its ^' accidents/' 
the individual difference as such. For every "accident," 
however exceptional or transient, is a single case of some 
universal property, quality, activity, relation, state, or 
change, and, when both perceived and comprehended, is 
thereby known.^ But where, then, lies that absolute 
uniqueness of the individual without which it fails to be 
completely individualized ? 

§ 83. If Aristotle had only carried out and completed 
his half-protest against Plato (see §§ 79, 98), — if he had 
overcome the Platonic "separation" of Idea and Appear- 
ance, Koumenon and Phaenomenon, in the only possible 
way, namely, by boldly identifying the whole reality of 
the universal with the whole reality of all its individ- 
uals, one in many and many in one, as is done by the 
Darwinians, — he would have found no more difficulty in 
conceiving a unique individual than he found in conceiv- 
ing a unique species. For it cannot be too clearly under- 
stood, or too emphatically said, or too often reiterated, 
that to Aristotle himself, every species as such is absolutely 
unique. He assumes without question, as a mere matter of 
course, that every species is completely individualized as a 
species: that is, absolutely distinguished from each and 
every other species by developing out of the common 
generic essence, as its matter, its own specific difference, as 
its form. He thus conceives each specific form as an abso- 
lutely unique combination of genus and specific difference ; 

1 Aristotle's own example of the "accident" is the "sitting" which 
may or may not inhere in one and the same person: dtw t6 KaSiiffdcu 
ivd^xcrai vwdpx^^ "rofl rtf aintf koX fi^ inrdpxftt^ (already quoted above in a 
footnote to § 78, I). '* Sitting" in itself is a universal mode or property, 
and is intelligible, therefore, as a Such; but, when Sokrates **sits" here 
and now, his " sitting," which in him may or may not subsist, is only a 
ThiSf a particular case of that Such, and so perceptible. What Aristotle 
failed to perceive is that the '* accident " itself is just as knowable as the 
specific mark, even by his own principles ; for both one and the other are 
only particular cases of a universal, both unit-universals, and therefore 
both intelligible or both unintelligible. ' 
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and it is the latter element which makes the combination 
unique, that is, individual. Now, plainly, if the specific 
difference specifies, or makes a unique species, no less will 
the individual difference individualize, or make a unique 
individual. Parity of reasoning would have led Aristotle 
to conclude that every individual as stLch is absolutely unique 
in essence^ as well a^ in mere number (to apiOfi^ ci/), if he 
had not retained so much of Platonism as to make the ruin- 
ous concession that phaenomenal " accidents '' are unknow- 
able, and had not for that Platonic reason excluded the 
individual difference from his system altogether. Through 
the individual difference, however, it becomes no less easy 
to conceive the individual as a unique specimen than it is 
through the specific difference to conceive the universal as 
a unique species. 

For Aristotle taught, as we have seen, that the common 
specific form realizes itself in the matter of every new 
individual as such; that is, evolves itself anew in every 
specimen in Space and Time. This principle, of course, 
presupposes a necessary evolution-series, as the succes- 
sive moments or evolution-stages of the form itself. Such 
evolution-series is the necessary origin of the specific differ- 
ence in every new specimen of a particular species, just so 
far as this species differs from every other species. In 
other words, the specific difference is nothing but the gradu- 
ally evolving individual difference of the species itself, 
considered as a higher individual; and it is composed of 
the common specific marks or characters which, existing in 
all the specimens, constitute together the one necessary and 
universal essence of the species as such. In each and all 
of the specimens, the realization of the form in the matter 
is the progressive appearance of these specific marks, side 
by side or one after the other; it is their evolution in Space 
and Time, and lies in a succession of changes, moments, or 
steps, each of which appears and then disappears in its 
successor. Evolution of the form of the species in a new 
specimen is thinkable on no other condition, as, for in- 
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stance, in the science of embryology. If the form realizes 
itself evolutionally and is knowable in this evolution, as 
Aristotle teaches that it is, then its evolution-series must 
be knowable, too ; for the knowledge of whatever is evolved 
consists above all in the knowledge of its evolution-series. 
Incontrovertibly, then, it is essential in Aristotelianism to 
hold that the uniqueness of a species lies in its specific 
difference, as a unique combination of specific marks which in 
themselves are universal properties — in the whole evolu- 
tion-series of changes by which each particular mark is 
developed in due order in each particular specimen, and 
combined with all the other marks in an absolutely unique 
specific whole or form. Shortly, the uniqueness of every 
species is nothing but the unique combination of universal 
properties, characters, or marks ; and this unique combina- 
tion is itself the common specific form in all the specimens.^ 
Now just as the specific difference is related to these spe- 
cific marks, precisely so the individual difference is related 
to the individual "accidents." If the specific mark is 
essential to the species, but non-essential to the genus, so 
likewise is the " accident " essential to the individual, but 
non-essential to the species. Every specific mark is a uni- 
versal and relatively permanent character common to aU 
the specimens of some particular species, and thus belongs 
as a Such to the specific difference; every individual 
" accident " is a universal but transient mode of existence 
— property, relation, activity, state — which is common, 
not to all the specimens of that species, but to innumerable 
specimens of innumerable different species, and which, al- 
though a Suchf belongs to the individual difference, not 
because it may not just as well subsist in other individuals 
(for it may), but because it is combined with other modes 
of existence which are united, as a whole, nowhere but in 
one absolutely unique This. Both the specific mark and 

^ " In jedem Wesen sind die Bestandstilcke deaielben (esaerUialia) die 
Materia; die Art, wie de in einem Dinge verknupft sind, die wesentliche 
Form." (Kant, Eritik der reinen Vemimft, Werke, III. 229.) 
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the individual " accident," therefore, are alike perceptible 
as units and intelligible as universals; both are essential 
parts of the wholes to which they respectively belong ; and 
for these reasons it is just as easy to understand why and 
how one individual differs from every other individual of 
its own species as it is to understand why and how one 
species differs from every other species of its own genus. 
If the Siich and the Thisy the universal and the unit, were 
irreconcilable in the individual difference, they would be 
no less irreconcilable in the specific difference, and the 
universal species would then be just as unknowable as the 
individual specimen. But Aristotle's doctrine of the plexus 
or union of universals in the knowdble yet unique specific 
form is, by necessary implication, confession of the possi- 
bility of a similar plexus or union of universals in a knowable 
yet unique individvxd form. 

For example, if " triangle '' is a genus and " right-angled 
plane triangle " is one of its species, then '^ right-angled " 
and ''plane," being universal and permanent characters 
which are found in every specimen of that species without 
exception, constitute together the specific difference, which, 
as a unique combination, makes that species unique. But 

, 1 """"^.^ ^ a particular right-angled plane triangle which 

stands printed on this page here and now with a certain 
coloring, a certain size, and a certain proportion of parts, 
differs from every other right-angled triangle, whether 
in actual or in possible existence, by various particular 
" accidents " just enumerated as " printed," "on this page," 
" here," "now," " with a certain size," "coloring," "propor- 
tion of parts," and others not specified. Each of these 
"accidents," considered singly, is a universal determination 
or mode of existence; each of them subsists in many things 
besides this particular figure ; yet the unique combination 
of them all individualizes the figure as this and no other 
right-angled plane triangle, and thereby gives it a unique 
individual form. While each of the " accidents " is in it- 
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self merely a single case of a knowable universal, they all 
meet and unite nowhere except in the single case of this one 
knowable unit ; and this unique combination of particular 
cases of countless universals in this one particular unit con- 
stitutes its individual form — that is, makes it an absolutely 
unique unit-universal or object of conceptual knowledge. 
Tersely, the individual is an absolutely unique knot of partic- 
ular cases 0/ innuynera^ble universals in Spa>ce and Time; the 
unity of the .individual is the uniqueness of the knot ; and 
the unity and the universality together constitute the indi- 
vidual a unit-universal, or object of possible knowledge. 

§ 84. Nothing, therefore, except the halfness of Aris- 
totle's protest against the Platonic xwpMrfto9 (§§ 79 and 98) 
prevented his arriving, in strict accordance with his own 
principles, at the doctrine of individual forms, without 
which the derivation and evolution of species or specific 
forms cannot possibly be explained. The cardinal defect 
of the Aristotelian Paradox (§ 78, VI), as a theory of uni- 
versals, lies in its exclusion of the individual difference 
from the individual essence, and its consequent incompe- 
tence to distinguish between the essence of the specimen 
and the essence of the species. This exclusion dooms it to 
stop short with the specific characters or marks, instead of 
the individual "accidents,'' as the ultimate difference 
(TcXcvrcua 8ia^pa),of the individual real substance (toSc ti). 
In fact, the reality of the single thing necessarily includes, 
not only all that is common to the genus and all that is 
common to the species, but also all that is peculiar to the 
single thing itself. This total peculiarity or individual dif- 
ference is reduced by Aristotle to a mere difference in 
number or matter, and thereby, according to Ajistotle him- 
self, relegated to the sphere of the unknowable ; whereas 
it really consists in the totality of individual " accidents " 
— that is, in the knowable and unique evolution-series of 
particular changes by which alone the specimen (the This) 
is gradually evolved out of the species (the Such). With- 
out knowledge of this origin and progressive development of 
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the individual, combining the two principles of continuous 
specific activity (heredity) and original individual variation 
through constant reaction to an active and ever-changing 
environment (spontaneity of adaptation), the whole problem 
of evolution, whether of specimen or of species, would 
become a riddle without an answer. But, if everything is 
evolved, then everything must exhibit this twofold activity 
in a unique individual form within the scope of possible 
knowledge. We may not yet know it in everything, but in 
everything evolved it must exist, waiting to be knoum. 

Further, this fundamental deficiency of the Aristotelian 
Paradox on the side of the individual entails upon it a 
corresponding but vastly multiplied deficiency on the side 
of the universal. By suppressing the individual difference 
as unknowable, and thereby cutting himself off from all 
knowledge of individual forms, Aristotle at the same time 
cuts himself off from all knowledge of specific forms, other- 
wise than as conceptual fascicles of merely common elements, 
separated and abstracted from the exuberant variety of 
Nature. If we grant that the individual difference of every 
specimen is unknowable, it follows that knowledge of the 
species must be strictly limited to what is common to all 
the specimens in Time as well as in Space ; it can include 
neither the " advantageous variation " of any specimen nor 
the derivation, evolution, or change of any species ; it can 
originate no scientific principle but the false principle of 
the " immutability of species." Since it thus fails to cor- 
respond with the proved facts of the world, such supposed 
knowledge is, in truth, ignorance of the universal itself. 
In short, because the Aristotelian Paradox fails to individ- 
ualize the individual, it fails necessarily to universalize the 
universal : its lack of a scientific principle of individuation, 
so clearly recognized by Zeller, necessitates its failure as a 
theory of universals capable of founding a scientific theory 
of evolution. 

Lastly, the assumption that the individual difference is 
unknowable, onesided and untenable as this assumption is. 
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yitiates fundamentally not only the Aristotelian Paradox, 
but also for that very reason the modern " speculative phi- 
losophy" {Begriffsphilosophie) which inherited and still 
perpetuates that outgrown theory of universals. Rooted in 
the attempt to separate, instead of simply distinguishing, 
perception and conception, sense and intellect, experience 
and reason, the assumption involves a thoroughly unscien- 
tific epistemology {Erkenntnisstheorie) \ for it altogether 
sacrifices experience, the knowledge of units, in the interest 
of reason, the knowledge of universals, and labors in vain 
to put philosophy on the exclusive basis of " pure reason " 
and " pure thought " {reine Vemunft^ reines Denken)y that 
is, reason absolutely independent of experience. The sci- 
entific truth is that the knowledge of units and the knowl- 
edge of universals are one and the same knowledge of the 
unit-universal, or only possible object of knowledge; and 
that this constitution as unit-universal is the necessary con- 
dition of knowledge because it is the necessary and most 
fundamental "condition of existence." The attempt to 
separate experience and reason apparently first took defi- 
nite and effective form in the epistemological dualism of 
Sokrates, which immediately generated the polar oppo- 
sition of Antisthenes, who suppressed reason, and Plato, 
who suppressed experience. The whole speculative activity 
of Aristotle, the friend of science, was directed to recognize 
both experience and reason, and to mediate between these 
two extremes through a compromise, which Zeller, how- 
ever, characterizes as a contradiction *. namely, the thesis 
that the rational universal is the only knowable, while yet 
the empirical individual is the only real. In this thesis 
Aristotle saw no contradiction, because to him the universal 
in the individual (jo cISo? to hov) was at once the only real 
and the only knowable. The graver objection that, on this 
theory, the individual difference, namely, the " accidents " 
in the individual which "exist of necessity" and are yet 
non-universal and non-essential to the cI8o9, thereby becomes 
unknowable, does not seem to have occurred to him as an 
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objection at all. Yet, if allowed (and Aristotle does allow 
it), its effect is to defeat the main purpose of the compro- 
mise, inasmuch as it exposes the fact that Aristotle simply 
transferred the Platonic '^ separation " from the world as a 
whole to the individual thing as such, and left it there 
wholly undisturbed and unreconciled in the dualism of form 
and matter. The same attempt to separate experience and 
reason, leading to the same assumption that the individual 
difference is unknowable, reappears in the Kantian doctrine 
of the unintelligibility of the " thing in itself," — that is, 
the individual as such, the unit as unit; and all German 
idealism builds upon Kant. But the attempt is as fruitless 
as it has been persistent ; Kant's Trennung is at bottom 
nothing but Plato's xiopuriw^y and both end in the unknow- 
ableness of the real unit of existence. Yet unknowableness 
of the individual and the individual difference would be the 
impossibility of that knowledge of the unit without which 
the universal itself could never be known; it would be 
subversion of all science. This result emerges conspicu- 
ously in the fact that the real / in the We, the supreme 
unit-universal or " thing in itself " which challenges scien- 
tific comprehension, proves to be incomprehensible by the 
Graeco-Cferman concept-philosophy; for this philosophy 
culminates, yet defeats itself, in the Rationalist Form of 
the Irrational Antithesis (§ 71). The test is a decisive one. 
It is the scientific failure of the fundamental dogma of the 
concept-philosophy : namely, (1) that concepts of pure uni- 
versals are the only form of knowledge, and (2) that con- 
cepts of individuals as such are impossible, because the 
individual difference is unknowable (§ 79). But this is 
the scientific failure of the Aristotelian Paradox itself. 
Darwin unconsciously exploded it in his discovery of the 
individual difference as the " advantageous variation," his 
principle of natural selection, and his proof of the deriva- 
tion, evolution, and transformation of species, as against 
the Aristotelian doctrine of their invariability. He thus 
cleared the way for the progress of human knowledge in 
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philosophy, no less than in biology, by making it abso- 
lutely necessary to arrive at a better theory of universals 
than the Aristotelian Paradox. 

§ 85. What, then, is the individual form, the real essence 
of the individual as such, the intelligible nature or constitu- 
tion of the " thing in itself " ? If this question is really 
unanswerable, as the concept-philosophy pretends, the uni- 
versal itself is necessarily unknowable; for knowledge of 
a universal without knowledge of the units of which it is 
the universal is a glaring contradiction in terms. The va- 
lidity of all human knowledge is dependent upon the possi- 
bility of finding a true and scientific answer to the question 
put. Such an answer, however, seems to follow naturally 
and necessarily from the scientific theory of universals, 
already outlined in contrast to the Aristotelian Paradox. 

§ 86. The individual form, the real and intelligible 
nature of the individual as such, comprises three distin- 
guishable but inseparable elements : (1) the generic essence 
or totality of common generic characters; (2) the specific 
essence or totality of common specific characters ; and (3) 
the reific essence or totality of individual " accidents " — 
that is, the individual difference, the individual character, 
the entire evolution-series of the individual's actions and 
reactions as a system or complex of energies in Space and 
Time. Through the generic essence the individual exists 
*7i the genus ; through the specific essence it exists in the 
species ; through the reific essence it exists in itself. These 
three essences, like three concentric circles, coincide in 
])art, but differ in area, the largest being the reific and the 
smallest the generic. To this extent Aristotle's doctrine of 
the immanence of the universal in the individual {^o cI8o9 
TO Ivov) was correct, for the smallest circle is part of the 
area of the largest. But this immanent generic essence of 
the individual is not the whole of the genus, nor the imma- 
nent specific essence the whole of the species. The whole 
reality of the genus is the whole reality of all its species, 
and the whole reality of the species is the whole reality 
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of all its individuals; while the immanent universaly if 
thought by itself alone, is an unreal logical abstraction of 
common characters minus all those individual differences 
which are essential to the whole reality either of species 
or of specimen. In actual existence, the generic, specific, 
and reific essences of the individual are simply elements of 
a whole individual essence or form, in which every part 
conditions every other part, and in which the parts and the 
whole cannot be known separately, just as knowledge of 
the sides and knowledge of the angles cannot be had 
except in one knowledge of the triangle. The unity of 
these three elements as the unique individual form is the 
essential and intelligible nature, the immanent relational 
constitution, of the "thing in itself." As such, it is an 
absolute unique, unduplicated in the whole wide universe ; 
its uniqueness lies in the particular combination of ele- 
ments, universal in themselves, which yet meet all together 
nowhere else than in this one particular unit. The first 
two of them are shared by all specimens of the species, but 
the combination of " accidents " in the third is absolutely 
peculiar to the one specimen itself. In the last analysis, 
therefore, the uniqueness, the individuality of the "thing 
in itself" lies in the individual difference. That is, the 
individual difference is the individualizing difference, the 
reific essence, the principle of individuation ; for it makes 
the individual form a universal which is also a unit — a uni- 
versal to its own "accidents," a unit to its own species, and 
therefore a unit-universal or object of possible knowledge. 

It would be futile to object to these necessary conclusions 
in the name of that loose, vague, and much-abused doctrine, 
the " relativity of knowledge," or attempt to explain away 
our necessary knowledge of this immanent relational con- 
stitution on the ground that " the thing in itself is a merely 
subjective concept" An objection so naSve and uncritical 
would bafiJe and refute itself by a bald begging of the ques- 
tion. It would rest upon the presupposed but unconfessed 
knowledge of the same immanent relational constitution or 
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individual form in the conceiving subject as a " thing in it- 
self." This is self-evident. Every concept, even a " merely 
subjective concept," is a particular act of conception ; and 
a particular act of conception can proceed only from an 
actively conceiving being. But here we already have a 
known "thing in itself." An actively conceiving being 
which produces a particular concept already possesses in it- 
self all three essences whose unity constitutes the individual 
form: (1) generic essence in "active being;" (2) specific 
essence in "conceiving;" and (3) reific essence in "pro- 
ducing a particular concept" — for this particular act is 
only one of innumerable " accidents " which together con- 
stitute the individual difference. In other words, it is im- 
possible to suppose that "the thing in itself is a merely 
subjective concept" without presupposing that the conceiv- 
ing subject is a knovm thing in itself ^ whence it follows 
that " the thing in itself is not a merely subjective con- 
cept." Such a criticism, therefore, would annihilate itself 
by intrinsic self-contradiction. 

The new science founded in the Darwinian revolution has 
already arrived at the conclusions here expressed, so far as 
concerns the relation of species and specimen. In place of 
the Aristotelian principle of the old science, namely, that 
the whole universal (form) is an immanent part of the 
whole individual (union of form and matter), it has already 
substituted the Darwinian principle that the whole indi- 
vidual is an immanent part of the whole universal.^ If this 

^ For instance, tho late George John Romanes, one of the most saga- 
cious and philosophical promoters of the new science, in the ninth chapter 
of his ''Post- Darwinian Questions," wrote thus: "Hitherto I have as- 
sumed for the sake of argument that we all know what is meant by a 
species. But the time has now come for showing that such is far from 
being the case. And, as it would be clearly absurd and preposterous to 
conclude anything with regard to specific characters before agreeing upon 
what we mean by a character as specific, I will begin by giving all the 
logically possible definitions of a species. 

*' 1. A group of individuals descended^ etc 

** 2. A group of individuals which, etc. . . . 
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is the generalized meaning of the theory which^ in the mere 
" accident " of a " spontaneous variation " that proves to be 
<< advantageous/' finds so great a scientific value as to ex- 
plain the actual variability of species, then the Aristotelian 
Paradox has already given way to the scientific theory of 
universals ; and the paramount present task of philosophy 
is to explain the Darwinian revolution itself, by showing 
the deep grounds of its necessity and the limitless scope of 
its applicability. The real thought-war of the nineteenth 
century has been waged over philosophical issues, vastly 
more profound than the actual combatants have seen or 

''8. A group of individtuxls which, etc. . • • 

''4. A group of individucUa which, etc. . . . 

''5. A group of individtuUs which, etc, ..." 

Similarly, be qaotes Alfred R. Wallace's definition of species, begin- 
ning: "An assemblage of individoals which,*' etc. The defect in these 
definitions is that a "group" inadequately expresses the organic unity of 
every species as such. But they all agree in showing that, in the new 
science which explains classification by genesis, the word species means no 
longer the abstract universal which inheres in each individual, but the con- 
crete universal in which each individual inheres. It no longer means the 
abstract common essence, fixed and immutable, of many individuals, but 
the mutable concrete totality of all the individuals as a higher individual. 
The essence of the species itself is evolved, that is, gradually changed by 
incorporating in itself new specific charactera which originate in the non- 
inherited advantageous variations of one or a few specimens, and spread by 
heredity through the whole species. In the seventh chapter of his " Dar- 
winian Theory," Romanes well states this as follows : " If in any genera^ 
tion some new and beneficial qualities happen to arise as slight variations 
from the ancestral type, they will (other things permitting) be seized upon 
by natural selection, and, being transmitted by heredity to subsequent 
generations, will be added to the previously existing type." Manifestly, 
such *' slight variations" could not be taken account of, if they were 
unknowable "accidents." Recognition of the individual difference as not 
only knowable, but also indispensable to the science of philogeny, is the 
great theoretical advance which was made, however unconsciously, by 
Darwin beyond Aristotle ; for it is the necessary presupposition of natural 
selection as a scientific theory. In Huxley's Collected Essays (Darwin- 
iana, pp. 26-28, 83, 49-50, 74, etc.), the same conception of species as a 
** group " of real individuals, and not as an inherent universal, is expressed 
with perfect clearness. 
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suspected. This deeper conflict has been between the Graeco- 
Grerman concept-philosophy, founded on the Aristotelian 
Paradox, and modern science itself, founded on the scien- 
tific theory of universals which lay germinant in Lamarck- 
ism and Darwinism : the former denies, the latter affirms, 
knowledge of the individual difference. As so often happens, 
the new truth worked itself into practice long before it 
came to consciousness in theory. Revolting instinctively 
against the Aristotelianism of the old science, as exhibited 
in Cuvier's tenet of the immutability of species, Darwin 
completely metamorphosed the concept of species from that 
of the abstract specific nature, immanent and unchangeable 
in every specimen, into that of the concrete totality of all 
the specimens themselves as one constantly changing and 
evolving organic whole. But this was to discover the im- 
measurable scientific value of the individual difference and 
the individual form, not at all as a " merely subjective con- 
cept" (conceptualistic nominalism), but as an objective 
reality in Nature and the fountain-head of her inexhaustible 
variety (scientific realism). This is a philosophical as well 
as a scientific revolution. For it establishes the momentous 
truth that the domain of the existent and the domain of the 
knowable are co-terminous ; whence it follows as a necessary 
corollary, not only that reason cannot transcend experience, 
but also (what is just as true) that experience cannot tran- 
scend reason. In other words, all human knowledge is con- 
ditioned on the identity in difference of experience and 
reason : knowledge of units and knowledge of universals are 
unconditionally and inseparably one knowledge of the unit- 
universal, the individual form, the immanent relational con- 
stitution of the " thing in itself." 

§ 87. The two alternative foundations have now been 
clearly indicated. Two irreconcilable doctrines of the con- 
cept result from the Aristotelian Paradox and the scientific 
theory of universals. 

§ 88. From a forced and artificial combination of two 
inherited principles, (1) the Platonic principle that the 
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pure universal (cTSos, i3ca) is the only real substance and 
the only object of real or scientific knowledge, and (2) the 
Antisthenian principle that the pure individual is the only 
real substance and the only object of such knowledge as is 
possible (in Aristotelian phrase, such aurOtfa-i^ as is not 
hrum^firjy but yvakrts tis), Aristotle derived his own compro- 
mise-principle that the pure universal (to tl ^ ctvcu, to cTSo? 
TO ivov) is immanent in the mixed individual, or compound 
of reality and potentiality as form and matter (toSc tl, to cjc 
rovrcDv), and that this pure universal is both the only real 
substance and the only object of real or scientific knowl- 
edge in the individual itself. This compromise determined 
his concept of the concept: namely, the concept is the 
thinking which signifies the pure, matterless, or universal 
essence of the individual (6 Xoyos 6 to tC ^v cTvai (nuialviov)} 
To Aristotle, the pure universal of thought is adequate 
scientific knowledge of the pure universal of being ; it is 
pure and perfect knowledge of the whole reality of the 
individual; there is no individual form in being and no 
individual concept in thought. That is, the concept of the 
pure universal is itself the pure and perfect concept. This 
doctrine of ''pure thinking'' as the pure and perfect 
concept, or pure reason absolutely independent of all ex- 
perience, is the prime tenet of the concept-philosophy in 
all ages, from Aristotle's realism to HegePs idealism (the 
Begriff des Begriffe^ as absolutes Wissen) ; and it is the 
necessary consequence of the attempt to effect the episte- 
mological separation of reason and experience. Neverthe- 
less, the pure concept as knowledge of the pure universal 
is logically impossible, because knowledge of the universal 
without knowledge of the units of which it is the universal is 
itself a mere contradiction in terms. There cannot pos- 
sibly be any such thing as "pure knowledge a priori," 

1 "Der Gegenstand des Begriffs ist mithin die Sabetanz, und zwar 
genauer die bestimmte Substanz oder das eigenthiimliche Wesen der 
Dinge, and der Begriff selbst ist nicbts anderes, als dor Gedanke < 
Wesens." (ZeUer, Die Pbilosopbie der Griecben, IL 2, 207-209.) 
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Hence the ooncept-philosophy has always been driven to 
introduce into its professedly pure concepts^ albeit surrep- 
titiously and by minute degrees, as in Hegel's dialectic 
development of the categories, that very empirical element 
which it pretends to exclude in the gross. This incon- 
sistency, of course, was unavoidable, since without it the 
concept-philosophy would present nothing whatever to con- 
ceive. But complete logical failure of the concept-philos- 
ophy might have been predicted at the start from Aristotle's 
fundamental error: namely, repudiation of the individual 
difference, the individual form, the individual concept, and 
the individual definition. 

§ 89. From the ground-principle of the scientific theory 
of universals, that the whole individual inheres in the 
whole universal, but that the whole universal does not 
inhere in the whole individual, — in other words, that the 
individual difference is essential to the whole reality of the 
individual, and that the whole reality of all its individuals 
is essential to the whole reality of the universal, — it fol- 
lows that the individual form is the inseparable co-existence 
of generic essence, specific essence, and reific essence in 
one real, knowable, and unique unit-universal in Space and 
Time (§ 86) ; and that the individual concept is the thought 
which thinks this immanent relational constitution of the 
''thing in itself.'' The necessity of individual concepts, 
that is, percept-concepts as the sole form of actual cogni- 
tion, is involved in the very nature of existence and of 
knowledge. 

"To exist" means "to be something" — that is, to be 
a thing of some kind, a particular single thing of some 
universal kind. It means to stand out (exsistere) as the 
actual concrete union of genus + specific difference -|- indi- 
vidual difference, in distinction (1) from nothingness, that 
is, from no-thing-ness, and (2) from other-thing-ness, that 
is, from all other things, whether of its own or of any other 
kind. This constitution as a real and unique unit-universal 
or "thing in itself" is the essential form of all actual 

VOL. I. — 13 
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being, the one absolute; necessary, and uniyersal condition 
of existence itself. 

Moreover, this absolute condition or prius of all existence 
or actuality, this Apbiobi of Being as distinguished from 
the Apbiobi of Thouoht (§ 99), is no less the one absolute, 
necessary, and universal condition of all knowledge. For 
real knowledge must be knowledge of something by some- 
thing, that is, knowledge of the object by the subject ; and 
existence of the object and the subject, as terms, conditions 
the existence of knowledge itself, as a real relation between 
those terms. To deny or doubt the necessity of this Apri- 
ori of Being, as itself the condition of the Apriori of 
Thought, would be simply to beg the question ; for denial 
or doubt is necessarily denial or doubt of something by 
something, that is, denial or doubt of the object by the 
subject, and existence of the object and the subject, as 
terms, conditions the existence of the denial or doubt itself, 
as a real relation between those terms. There is no way 
to evade the necessity of this Apriori of Being as condition 
of the Apriori of Thought. It is the absolute law that 
whatever ^exists'' must ''be something;" it underlies all 
existence and all knowledge, and simply constitutes their 
possibility. 

§ 90. Further, the ontological necessity of the constitu- 
tion of the ''thing in itself" as a real and unique unit- 
universal of generic + specific + reific essence conditions 
all possibility of the concept itself as actual knowledge. 
Even if we grant the most extravagant claim of idealism, 
that the subject absolutely "produces" (erzeugt) the 
object, it remains true, nevertheless, that both the subject 
and the object themselves must conform to the ontological 
prius of all existence, and be each constituted as a unit- 
universal, a "something," a "thing in itself," or else be 
non-existent. This ontological priua conditions whatever 
productivity the subject may be claimed to possess; 
the producing subject must "be something," and the 
object produced must "be something," or else there 
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can be no production wbatsoeyer. In short, whatever 
"exists," either subjectively or objectively, must "be 
something," and " to be something " is to be only one speci- 
men of only one species of only one genus — a unit-universal 
of generic + specific + reific essence — a " thing in itself." 
Whatever exists, therefore, must exist at once in its genus, 
in its species, and in itself But this its necessary mode of 
existence cannot but determine a priori any and every 
possible mode of knowing it, since, of course, nothing can 
be known to he what it is not. In other words, the indi- 
vidual form of the " something," or object of knowledge in 
general (including the subject which knows itself), neces- 
sarily determines a priori the individual concept of it, just 
so far as this concept is knowledge of existence or cogni- 
tion of the real : the constitution of the individual form as 
a unit-universal necessarily determines the constitution of 
the individual concept of it to be, likewise, that of a unit- 
universal. This agreement of the two, this actual deter- 
mination of the concept by the form of the object, is the 
truth of the concept — its validity as knowledge. If such 
determination were impossible or unreal, the concept would 
not be knowledge of the object, but ignorance of it — pure 
error. That is, knowledge could not in that case exist at 
all. But, as proved in Chapter I, the existence of human 
knowledge is the one Axiom of Philosophy, of which 
denial and doubt are alike impossible. It follows that the 
individual concept, in accordance with the necessary con- 
ditions of its existence as knowledge, must be determined 
by the individual form of the " thing in itself." 

§ 91. It would avail nothing against this conclusion to 
plead that we do not know how the " thing in itself " can 
determine the concept of it. The plea might be admitted 
without shaking the conclusion itself in the least degree. 
That "how" may or may not remain to be discovered. 
But, if knowledge exists at all, the constitution of the 
concept rmist be determined by the constitution of the 
object, the conditions of knowledge by the conditions of 
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existence, the Apriori of Thought by the Apriori of Being. 
Otherwise, the knowing snbject could ^ know what is not 
so" — which is the Tery acme of absurdity. It is as 
certain as anything can be that existence of the individual 
concept as real knowledge of the ^ something " is absolutely 
conditioned, not only on the real existence in that " some- 
thing" of an immanent relational constitution or indi- 
vidual form, but also on the real determination of the 
concept by that form. To deny this would be to 
deny the possibility of knowledge altogether as true 
thinking of being, and resolve it into a meaningless play of 
irrationality; while to afi&rm it is simply to affirm that 
perception, as distinct from mere sensation, lies at the 
bottom of all intellectuality or rationality, in the necessary 
and universal nature of all actual cognition as percept- 
concept. 

§ 92. For perception and conception enter inseparably 
into every actual cognition of a "something" — that is, of 
whatever exists as an object of real knowledge. If, as 
seems incontrovertible, every " something " is necessarily a 
" thing in itself," in the sense that it must be internally 
constituted as ja, unit-universal or individual form of 
generic + specific + reific essence, that is, as only one speci- 
men of only one species of only one genus (and this 
definition of " something " is purely analytical, transcend- 
ing in no degree the actual content of the only possible 
concept of " something" as " a thing of some kind"), then 
it is manifest that, in order to be known at all, the ''some- 
thing " must be both perceived as a unit and understood as 
a universal in one indivisible percept-concept. As simply 
a unique conibination, complex, or focus of universal 
modes of energy (for every individual " accident," no less 
than every generic and specific character, is in itself 
univT^rsal or common to many), the immanent relational 
constitution or individual form of the "something" is 
noithor a pure unit nor a pure universal, but necessarily a 
unit-universal — at once a perceptible unit in its own 
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species and an intelligible universal in its own '< accidents" 
or evolution-series. Consequently, the concept of any 
real or particular '< something '' is at the same time both 
individual and universal; it includes both an individual 
difference and a universal essence; it is not a ''pure'' 
concept at all, either of the individual or of the univer- 
sa], but a concretion or concrete knowledge of both, a 
reciprocally conditioning union of perception and concep- 
tion — a percept on the side of the unit, a concept on the 
side of the universal, a single, unique, and indivisible 
perceplrconcept of the unit-universal. In other words, a 
concept of the " pure individual " and a concept of the 
" pure universal " are alike impossible ; the percept-concept 
of the unit-universal is alone possible, even in the de- 
siccated form of the abstraction, in which the attention, 
indeed, is withdrawn to a greater or less extent from the 
perceptive element, but in which, nevertheless, the percep- 
tive element still abides as the disregarded foundation of 
the conceptive element itself. 

§ 93. It must not, however, be imagined for a moment, 
least of all assumed to be a part of the concept-doctrine 
which is derivable from the scientific theory of universals, 
that the individual concept of the individual form — in 
more scientific phrase, the percept-concept of the unit-uni- 
versal — is to be considered as perfect knowledge of its 
object. Quite the contrary is the case, as already shown 
in § ^b. The percept-concept is no more " perfect '' than 
it is " pure/' In no human cognition (and it is only human 
cognition which is here considered) can perception actually 
extend to all the units of the species to which a particular 
'' something " belongs. It must extend to several, that is, 
to an indeterminate number, in order to discern the indi- 
vidual diffeffence of the particular " something " from other 
specimens of its species ; but the quantitative limitation of 
perceptive power in a given human subject forbids its 
extension to all the specimens of any species. Since, 
therefore, the whole reality of a species is the whole reality 
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of all ita spedznenSy and our peiceptioii can nfirer aetoally 
extend to them all, it ia plain that the peicept^Mneept, 
foonded as it mnst be on perception, ia neceaaarilj pre- 
vented by this qnantntative limitation of perceptive power 
from ever becoming pez&ct knowledge of that whole 
reality. 

Moreover, this very limitation of perceptive power in- 
volved a corresponding limitation of conceptive power. 
While perception grasps the nnit in its uniTersal (the 
specimen as one of its species), conception grasps the 
oniveraal in all its units (the specimen as the whole of 
its own ^ accidents ") ; bat the same limitation of percep- 
tion which prevents its extension to all the specimens of 
the single species prevents equally its extension to all the 
^accidents" of the single specimen. Consequently, the 
scope of the percept-concept is limited in both dir^stions 
alike ; it fails to perceive all the units of the universal, and 
for that very reason fails to conceive perfectly the universal in 
all the units. The whole reality, therefore, of any and every 
unit-universal, ** something,'' or <^ thing in itself ,** extends 
far beyond the grasp of the human percept-concept, con- 
tains always more than has yet been discovered, and per- 
petually challenges further investigation. Herein lie at 
once the explanation of the shortcomings of science and 
the possibility of its lindtless advance, the ground of 
human fallibility and the hope of greater human wisdom. 
The perfect percept-concept is simply the unrealized ideal 
of science; as, for instance, the <' theory of limits" in 
mathematics. Nothing, therefore, could be fiirther from 
the truth than to suppose that the percept-concept, as the 
sole and necessary form of human knowledge, can be ac- 
tually either " pure " or *' perfect." Such a claim as this 
may be freely abandoned to the concept-philosophy which 
exhibits its pure ^ concept of the concept " as the realiza- 
tion and perfection of ''absolute knowledge,"^ and which 

1 " Das absolata Winen ist der Begriff, der aich aelbtt nun G^gen- 
■Und und Inhalt hat, lotnit aeine eigene BMdiUt iit." (H^gd, Werka, 
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thus, in the eyes of the more modest philosophy of science, 
surrenders itself a voluntary victim to the << conceit of 
knowledge without the reality." 

§ 94 Lastly, just as the individual difference conditions 
the individual form and the individual form conditions the 
individual concept, so the individual concept conditions the 
individual definition, by which human knowledge is stamped 
as current coin in the commerce of intellect. Remembering 
that every single '' accident " which goes to make up the 
individual difference is in itself (1) a universal mode of 
existence in countless specimens of countless species, yet 
(2) a unitary case of this universal mode of existence in a 
particular specimen at a particular place and time, disap- 
pearing in another unitary case of the same or of some other 
universal mode of existence which immediately succeeds it, 
we can easily understand that not only the complex of 
" accidents " at any one moment, but also the entire suc- 
cession of such complexes throughout the whole existence 
of the individual, must enter into the individual difference 
as a whole ; and that this individual difference as a whole, 
therefore, is neither more nor less than the total evolution- 
series of the specimen in its species. Clearly, then, the 
scientific definition of the individual as such, so far as 
human knowledge of it extends (and this limitation of the 
definition results from the quantitative limitation of per- 
ceptive and conceptive power in every actual human sub- 
ject), will be neither more nor less than the record of this 
total evolution-series. In other words, the scientific defini- 
tion of the individual as such would be the whole story of 
its existence in Space and Time — its individual biography. 
Of course, such a scientific definition as this can never be 
completely realized; it remains a scientific ideal which 
can only be approximated in and by the growth of human 
knowledge. But nothing short of a complete realization of 
it would be " absolute knowledge " of the "something." It 
XVni. 144.) This Begrif, as reinea Denien, oontdna no Afuchammg; 
it is pore concept, not peroept-conoepi. 
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goes without saying, then, that the concept-philosophy, 
repudiating the individual difference and recognizing only 
the universal essence, is a mere travesty of ahioliUes Wissen. 
For example, taking an illustration from the individual 
as such in its highest potency, that of the real person or 
empirical-rational I, it is manifest enough that the life of 
Qeorge Washington was an absolutely unique combination 
of elements which were yet in themselves universal, as 
thoughts, feelings, impulses, principles, words, deeds, and 
so forth. As a human being, his generic essence was 
'^ being,'' and his specific essence ^^ human ; " but his reific 
essence was the absolutely unique evolution-series or life, 
the absolutely unduplicated character and career, which 
distinguished Qeorge Washington from every other human 
being that ever existed or ever can exist.^ This was his 
individual difference, and every other man has his own. 
Repudiated by the concept-philosophy of ''pure thought," 
which professes to reject every empirical element from its 
pure, perfect, and universal concept, but recognized by 
scientific philosophy as essential to the individual form, 
individual concept, and individual definition, this personal 
difference of George Washington is necessarily included in 
the imperfect concrete concept of him which is expressed in 

^ ** Every great man is a uniqae. The ScipioniBm of Scipio is pre- 
cisely that part he could not borrow. . . . Not possibly will the soul, all 
rich, all eloquent, with thousand-doven tongue, deign to repeat itselL" 
So says Ralph Waldo Emerson, in the classic essay on " Self •Reliance.'* 
What he says is true, and more than he says is true. Every great man is 
a great unique, and every little man is a little unique ; nay, every unit of 
existence is a unique, and absolutely so. It is interesting to note how 
Emerson, just like Darwin, is here quite unconsciously repudiating the 
Aristotelian Paradox, and sturdily championing the indMdueU difftrtmct^ 
though in another field. The truth is that the advance from the Aristote- 
lian Paradox to the scientific theory of univeraals has been a vaguely bat 
increasingly felt necessity of the nineteenth century, and asserts itself not 
only in science and philosophy, but in literature as such, notably in the 
new emphasis on fiction and biography in generaL What we are here do- 
ing is but to interpret this demand of the time to itself in a clear intel- 
lectual oonBcinnimfmi. 
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his scientifio definitdon: namely, his personal biography. If 
his biography is at its best but very imperfect knowledge of 
him, this fact is exactly what the scientific theory of univer- 
sals requires that it should be ; for this imperfection is only 
the necessary consequence of the quantitative limitation of 
perceptive and conceptive power in his biographers as men 
(§ 93). But his biography remains knowledge of him, 
however imperfect and partial it may be, and knowledge 
which is both empirical and rational, too. All history, 
including the history of philosophy itself, miist be subject 
to precisely the same imperfection, and exhibit precisely 
the same twofold character. For biography and history 
are but the scientific definition, at once imperfect and con- 
crete, of the unit-universals with which they deal, and with 
which they can deal only under the fixed conditions of 
human knowledge, as determined by the fixed conditions 
of actual existence. 

Or, taking an illustration from the opposite pole of 
individuality, that of the ultimate atom of the material 
universe, it is plain that, so far as human perception ex- 
tends, atoms of one and the same chemical element are 
to-day indistinguishable from each other. Our knowledge 
of them is at present confined to their universal characters, 
as mere arithmetical units of one and the same chemical 
species; as specimens, they are no more to us than Aris- 
totle's S/AouLy 6&iaxl>opa, to &pi0/jL^ h^. That is, the individ- 
ual difference of a single atom is as yet utterly beyond the 
range of our perceptive and conceptive power. Neverthe- 
less, if we could perceive and conceive the interminable suc- 
cession of states, changes, affections, combinations, actions, 
and reactions, of whatever sort, through which a single 
atom must have passed in the evolution of a universe, this 
unique complex of <' accidents " would distinguish it from 
every other atom, constitute its individual difference, and 
supply the indispensable basis for a scientific definition of 
it as the biography of its unduplicated career, its existence- 
story in Space and Time. The absolute condition of all 
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actual or possible existence^ that whatever "exists'^ must 
"66 something ^^ — that is, must be a unit-universal of 
generic + specific + reific essence — is itself the possibil- 
ity of a scientific definition of that " something," whenever 
our combined perceptive and conceptive power, our capacity 
of combined experience and reason, shall have become suf- 
ficiently evolved to learn, at least in part, its individual 
difference. And who is qualified to say that, even in the 
case of the atom, such an evolution is forever impossible 
to the human mind? 

§ 95. Such, then, are the two doctrines of the concept 
founded on the Aristotelian Paradox and the scientific 
theory of universals. Aristotle's neglect of the individual 
difference, individual form, individual concept, and individ- 
ual definition, logically necessitated his doctrine of the 
pure concept — that is, perfect and exclusively rational 
knowledge of real existence as the pure universal in the 
individualf to ctSo? ro Ivov. Correction of Aristotle's funda- 
mental error by full recognition of the neglected elements 
logically necessitates the doctrine of the pereept^concept — 
that is, imperfect and concrete (empirical-rational) knowl- 
edge of real existence as the unit^niversaL The former 
is the doctrine that the pure imiversal (dSos) is the sole 
object of knowledge (iTrumifirf), and that "this something" 
(r($5€ TL = €!8o9 + vXnff), so far as it includes more than the 
pure universal (this more being the various wfkPtPfiKaTa 
grounded in vhef), is unknowable : the latter is the doctrine 
that the pure universal is itself unknowable, because as 
such it is non-existent, and that only the concrete or exist- 
ent "something," the imit-universal which is identity in 
difference of generic + specific + reific essence, is know- 
able at all, because whatever " eosists " must " he something j^^ 
and whatever " is something " must be in itself " an object 
of possible knowledge ^^ — more tersely still, because exist- 
ence and knowableness are one and the same immanent 
relational constitution, non-existence and unknowableness 
one and the same lack of it. The former doctrine is the 
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self-defeating attempt to separate experience and reason — 
to eliminate all perception from knowledge, and to produce 
knowledge, independently of all perception or experience, 
out of pure conception or reason alone ; while the latter 
is simply the unavoidable acknowledgment of perception 
and conception as equally necessary and reciprocally con- 
ditioning factors of every actual cognition. This result 
was already involved in the universal principle established 
in Chapter I : namely, the identity in difference of expe- 
rience and reason in all human knowledge, as itself grounded 
on the identity in difference of existence and knowledge 
in all personal consciousness of the real I as A Man in 
Mankind. 

§ 96. But now arises a new and profound question. Why 
must the origins of human knowledge (so far as mere 
modes of acquisition can be considered origins) be limited 
to two, experience and reason, sensibility and understand- 
ing? Thorough-going empiricism and thorough-going ra- 
tionalism have alike sought for centuries to reduce these 
two origins to one, the former to sensibility alone, the 
latter to reason alone ; yet neither has succeeded, and the 
strife still goes on. Nay, all attempts of mere eclecticism 
to recognize both origins as equally necessary, and to 
reconcile them in one self-harmonious theory of knowl- 
edge, have failed no less signally. Why this long record 
of failure in philosophy as knowledge of knowledge ? For 
philosophy as knowledge of thought etnancipated from all 
dependence on real being is not philosophy at all, but a bald 
begging of the question (§ 86). 

The explanation of this failure is not far to seek. It 
lies in a series of historical facts not difficult to understand, 
if the results arrived at hitherto are correct: (1) Greek 
philosophy failed to solve scientifically its one great prob- 
lem of the Many and the One, the Universal and the Unit, 
but bequeathed to later ages an unscientific solution of it in 
the Aristotelian Paradox ; (2) medisBval philosophy failed 
to solve scientifically the same great problem, as revived 
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2nd left unsexzLed in. isa owtl Ioo^ cooczoTeisj l es p tw ting 
tbe tifaeorj of szLiTaaalj, aad smpij hawlfti dovn the same 
WTWfientffic solnckn of xk tzazts^srsLed from realism to 
eoDoepCiialism, bat esseotiaJlj imrhanged; (3) modem ra- 
tintialism, as conilimator of the Gieek ecKieepK-philosophy, 
and modem empiricism, as conunnator of the Greek per- 
eept-philosophjy hare equally failed to solTe the ancient 
and medisTal problem of onirersals scientifically, because 
they hare both still dung to the Aristotelian Paradox, and 
uncritically conrerted into a mere dogma Aristotle's disre- 
gard of the indiridoal difference and the indiridnal form 
of the Td& n or '^ thing in itself ; " (4) Durwin, solring 
scientifically the problem of the origin of species, discov- 
ered in this particular instance the scientific value of the 
individual difference as the ^advantageous variation/' 
thereby unconsciously overthrowing the Aristotelian Para- 
dox itself and revolutionizing by necessary implication 
the whole theory of human knowledge ; while (5) modem 
philosophy has not yet discovered Darwin's discovery, or 
made a single serious attempt to understand the profound 
epistemological significance of the Darwinian revolution 
(§ 86). These facts, if thoughtfully pondered and di- 
gested, clearly enough account for the inability of mod- 
em philosophy, unhesitatingly avowed by its greatest 
master, Kant, to explain why the knowing-faculty in gen- 
eral must exercise itself in two, and only two, fundamental 
functions : to wit, sensibility and understanding. The dif- 
ficulty itself is simply a necessary consequence of the 
Aristotelian Paradox. 

§ 97. But no more convincing proof or verification of the 
tmth of the scientific theory of universals could be desired, 
perhaps, than is found in the incidental explanation it 
affords of this supposed mystery. 

To Kant, sensibility and understanding were two ulti- 
mate, co-ordinate, heterogeneous, and independent functions 
of the knowing-faculty in general (Erkenntnissvermogen)^ 
botwoon which there existed no ^< known ^' community of 
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origin^ no "known" reciprocity of influence, no "known" 
necessity of co-existence.* They were two as an inexpli- 
cable fact — no reason of the twoness was assignable beyond 
a bare and blind conjecture that the two might "possibly" 
spring from some "common, but to us unknown, root"* 
Here, then, is that unreasoned but unequivocal separation 
of sensibility and understanding, perception and conception, 
experience and reason, which the great Grerman inherited 
from the great Greek in the Aristotelian Paradox, and 
which he made the bottom principle of the Grerman con- 

^ '*Mit der erkannten and festgestellten Unteracheidimg jener beiden 
Yenndgen beginnt die kritische Philosphie. . . . Demnach theilt sich die 
Erforschung der menschlichen Vemunft in die Untersnchong der Sinn- 
lichkeit and die des Verstandes." (K. Fischer, Geschichte der neaem 
Philosophie, III. 290.) — "In dieser Forme! erwarte das Problem seine 
Losang, aber nicht von der kritischen Philosophie, die anter ihrem Gedchts- 
puukte die gemeinschaftliche Warzel von Yerstand and Sinnlichkeit nicht 
finden kann, and es iiberhaapt fUr onmoglich erklaren mass, dass die 
menschliche Yemanft je dieselbe finde." {Ibid, III. 458.) 

^ "Nur so vie! scheint zar Einleitang oder Yorerinnerung nothig zn 
sein, dass es zwei Stamme der menschlichen Erkenntniss gebe, die viel- 
leicht ans einer gemeinschaftlichen, aber ans anbekannten Warzel ent- 
springen, namlich Sinnlichkeit and Yerstand, dnrch deren ersteren ans 
Gegenst&nde gegehen, darch den zweiten aber gedadU werden." (Kritik 
der reinen Yemanft, Werke, III. 52, ed. Hart.) — **Unsere Erkenntniss 
entspringt aas zwei Grandqaellen des GemUths, deren die erste ist, die 
Yorstellangen za empfangen (die Receptivit&t der Eindriickc), die zweite 
das Yermogen, darch jene Yorstellangen einen Gegenstand za erkennen 
(Spontaneitat der Begriffe) ; darch die erstere wird ans ein Gegenstand 
gegeben, darch die zweite wird dieser im Yerhaltniss aaf diese Yorstel- 
lung (als blose Bestimmang des Gemiiths) gedacht." (Ibid. III. 81.) 
— ** Wir begniigen ans hier mit der Yollendang nnseres Goschaftes, nftmlich 
lediglich die ArehUektonik aller Erkenntniss aas reiner Femunft za ent- 
werfen, and fangen nar von dem Pankte an, wo sich die allgemeine 
Warzel anserer Erkenntnisskraft theilt and zwei St&mme answirft, deren 
einer Vemunft ist. Ich verstehe hier aber anter Yemanft das ganze 
obere Erkenntnissvermogen, and setze also das Rationale dem Empirischen 
entgegen." {Ibid. III. 550.) The antithesis of sensibility and ander- 
standing is thns expressly identified by Kant with that of experience and 
reason, which remains an urufrowided separation; while the whole system 
(or form) of haman knowledge is span a priori oat otpwre reason alone. 
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oept-philosophj as ^pore knowledge a priori" and ^pore 
thought.'' Tet this nnderlying and all-supporting and all- 
comprehending principle of German idealism is not only 
confessedly gronndless in reason, bat also demonstrably 
false in fact. 

For Kant's *' common, bat to as unknown, root," from 
which sensibility and understanding diverge as the two con- 
stitutive functions of all human knowledge, is discovered 
through the scientific theory of universals to be those aborigi- 
nal particular conditions of the ^ existence of human knowl- 
edge" (Axiom of Philosophy) which are ultimately 
determined, in the now familiar phrase of modem science, 
by the ^conditions of existence" in general. That is, if 
knowledge exists, it must exist as the percep^concept alone. 
In more technical language, Kant*s '^ common but unknown 
root " is that Apriori of Being which necessarily deter- 
mines the Apriori of Thought, because the form of exist- 
ence necessarily determines the form of all knowledge of 
existence; more precisely still, it is that ultimate and 
necessary constitution of the object of knowledge as the 
*' something," the unit-universal, the identity in difference 
of generic + specific + reific essence, the One in Many and 
Many in One, beyond which lies only the absolute *• nothing" 
of non-existence and non-intelligibility. Knowledge of 
existence is the only possible knowledge; knowledge of 
non-existence or absolute nothingness is impossible, be- 
cause knowledge of ''nothing" = no knowledge at all. 
Since, therefore, existence is possible only as the ''some- 
thing " or unit-universal, knowledge is possible only as per- 
ception of the unit and conception of the universal in one 
indivisible percept-concept of the unit-universaL The 
ultimate necessity of the twofold branching of the know- 
ing-faculty, therefore, is ontological, not ultimately episte- 
mological or psychological; it must be "rooted" in the 
nature of the object, no less than in the nature of the sub- 
ject; the percept-concept is the only actual or possible form 
of knowledge, (1) because the unit-universal is the only 
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actual form of existence, and (2) because the unit-universal 
must be known as it is, or not at all. In other words, 
the only possible modes, functions, or faculties of knowl- 
edge are, from the sheer necessity of the case, in the un- 
created "nature of things," those two forms of activity 
of the one knowing-faculty which, on the side of the unit, 
we call sensibility or perception or experience, and, on the 
side of the universal, understanding or conception or reason. 
Further, but still in accordance with the fundamental 
principle of all scientific epistemology, namely, that exist- 
ence determines knowledge, this necessary two-sidedness of 
the knowing-process in Man must originate ultimately in a 
corresponding two-sidedness of the evolution-process in 
Nature. For we have seen already, in § 84, that the neces- 
sary interaction of two complementary principles alone 
accounts for the origin and evolution of the ^something" 
as " a thing of some kind " or unit-universal : heredity^ or 
continuous specific activity, as the origin of its common 
element or community, and adaptation^ or original indi- 
vidual variation in reaction to the environment, as the 
origin of its peculiar element, individual difference, or in- 
dividuality. Hence it is plain that, if knowledge is to be 
possible at all, perceptional as knowledge of units, is made 
necessary by adaptation,, as the origin of individuality or 
individual unity in the '' something ; " and that conception^ 
as knowledge of universals, is made necessary by heredity^ 
as the origin of its community or universality. In other 
words, the double-constitution of the knowing-process as 
perception and conception, or sensibility and understand- 
ing, results necessarily from the double-constitution of the 
evolution-process as adaptation and heredity; and this is 
itself the necessary result of the fact that, by the Apriori 
of Being, the "something" can neither exist nor be evolved 
except in the form of a unit-universal. In still other words, 
every << something," as product, comes into existence through 
evolution, as process, and this process is the identity in dif- 
ference of heredity and adaptation ; hence cognition of the 
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"something," as product, equally comes into existence 
through evolution, as process, and this process is identity 
in difference of perception and conception. The process of 
evolution, by which the " something " comes into existence, 
and the process of learning, by which it comes into knowl- 
edge, are at bottom one and the same, because the former 
process necessarily determines the latter, as the condition 
of its reality. That is, learning is the evolution of all our 
knowledge : through conception and words we inherit the 
universality of the ''something," and through perception 
we adapt ourselves to its unity. Further enlargement on 
these pregnant principles would be here out of place ; but 
the sagacious reader will divine the depth of their signifi- 
cance, and guess what light may yet be thrown on the 
origin of the human mind, if the double nature of intel- 
ligence as both sensibility and understanding can be thus 
traced to the double nature of all evolution as both heredity 
and adaptation. 

§ 98. These fundamental analyses or definitions of ex- 
istence and knowledge may be condensed into the form of 
continued equations. 

I. To " exist" = to "be something" = to be a thing of 
some kind = to be only one specimen of only one species 
of only one genus = to be a unit-universal of generic + 
specific + reific essence = to be an immanently self-related 
object of possible knowledge = to be a knowable " thing in 
itself." So far, then, from its being true that the "thing 
in itself " is unknowable, the truth is that nothing but the 
"thing in itself " is knowable at all. Kant to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the phaenomenon can exist solely on con- 
dition of being, also, a noumenon; the Gegenstand der 
Erfahrung can exist solely on condition of being, also, a 
Ding an sich. 

II. To " know " = to "know something " = to know some 
unit-universal = to perceive the unit and to conceive the 
universal in one indivisible percept-concept of the unit- 
universal. Tersely, the knowing-faculty in general could 
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not "exist," except as identity in difference of two, and 
only two, fundamental functions: perception and conception, 
sensibility and understanding, experience and reason. In 
the last analysis, therefore, Kant's " common but unknown 
root" becomes known as the Apriori of Being — as the 
absolute law that whatever " exists" must " be something," 
and that whatever "is known" must "be something," 
too (§ 84). It is that unconditioned necessity in rerum 
natura which itself conditions and determines the imma- 
nent relational constitution of the res per se. It is those 
ultimate, underived, and absolute " conditions of existence " 
which determine a priori^ in an ontological sense, (1) the 
form of every objective or subjective reality to be that of 
the unit-universal, "something," or "thing in itself," and 
(2) the form of every particular cognition to be that of the 
percept-concept, and (3) the form of the universal knowing- 
faculty to be that of the identity in difference of perception 
and conception, or sensibility and understanding, or ex- 
perience and reason, as reciprocally conditioning factors of 
all human knowledge. 

This scientific epistemology, grounded practically in the 
Darwinian revolution of modern science, and grounded 
theoretically in substitution of the reformed theory of uni- 
versals for the Aristotelian Paradox, is the needed logical 
completion of Aristotle^s half-protest against Plato (§ 79) ; 
and its truth is logical disproof, not only of Plato's x^urfio^, 
but also of Kant's Trennung^ and of Hegel's reiner Begriff 
as absolutes Wissen (§ 93). For, if Absolute Being is neither 
pure unity nor pure universality, but the Absolute Unit- 
Universal or Heal Universe, then "absolute knowledge" 
can be neither " pure experience " nor " pure thought," but 
only the absolute percept-concept of the absolute unit- 
universal in the self-knowledge of the Absolute I. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

TRANSITION FROM THE I TO THE WE 

§ 99. OuB investigations have thus led us by the path of 
rigorous necessity to three fundamentally related princi- 
ples, three ultimate laws, each of which in its own right 
permeates each of the three spheres of Being, Thought, 
and Knowledge, and all of which together constitute what 
may be now with strict propriety called the Law op Unit- 
TJniyebsals, as demonstrated identity in difference of 
those three coincident or interpenetrating and interper- 
meating spheres of Reality. An '^ Unknowable Reality " 
would be simply anon-existent or pure nothing: the All- 
Being thinks and knows, the All-Thinking is and knows, 
the All-Knowing is and thinks, — that is, the All-Reality 
is, thinks, and knows itself as the infinite unit-universal 
of Energy in the form of a Real, Active, and Knowing I. 
By rectifying and completing the half-protest of Aristotle 
against Plato, and thereby rendering obsolete the Aristo- 
telian Paradox, the Law of Unit-Universals becomes in 
truth an absolute necessity of the philosophical reason in 
all its valid forms and processes, and may now be formu- 
lated or stated somewhat as follows : — 

I. The Apriori of Being is that ultimate and underived 
condition of existence by which whatever really exists 
must exist and be constituted in itself as A Something or 
Thing of Some Kind : that is, as the identity in difference 
of generic pliis apeei&c plus reific essence in a real unit- 
universal of energy, or thing in itself, — as the immanent 
relational constitution of a noumenon-phaenomenon, the 
only object of actual or possible knowledge. This is 
the ''principle of individuation,'' the law of thinghood, the 
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foundation of scientific ontology, or Science of Being as 
Universe of Units, One in Many and Many in One. 

II. The Apriori of Thought is that derivative condition 
of existence by which every real cognition of what really 
exists must itself exist and be constituted as A Percept- 
Concept of A Something or Thing of Same Kind: that is, 
must be itself constituted as a unit-universal in Thought, 
and be itself determined as such, however incompletely or 
approximately, by its correlative unit-universal in Being. 
The essence of the percept-concept is to perceive a unit 
in its universal (a thing in its kind) and to conceive a 
universal in all its units (a kind in all its things). The 
essence of the syllogism itself, the norm and form of all 
scientific or empirical-rational thinking, is to be nothing 
but a percept-concept: (1) the major conceives all the 
specimens of a given species to belong to a certain genus 
— " All equilateral triangles are equiangular figures ; '' (2) 
the minor perceives some particular being or beings to 
belong to that species — "This triangle is equilateral;" 

(3) the conclusion infers that specimen to belong to that 
genus — " Therefore, this triangle is an equiangular figure ;" 

(4) the whole force of the " therefore " which unites con- 
clusion to premises lies in the necessity of the inherence 
of the specimen in the species and of the species in the 
genus, that is, of the individual in the universal. This 
is reversal of the Aristotelian Paradox. Every syllogism is 
a highly complex percept-concept; every percept-concept 
is a virtual syllogism, mediating implicitly between the 
specimen and the genus by the species. The Apriori of 
Thought, being derived from and determined by the 
Apriori of Being, is the constitutive principle of reason- 
ing and the foundation of logic or the Science of Thought. 

III. The Apriori of Knowledge is that derivative con- 
dition of existence by which every percept-concept of a 
unit-universal of Being must itself exist in Thought as the 
cognitive act, however incomplete or inaccurate or partially 
erroneous, of the Knowing I in the Knowing We: that is, 
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as the act of a unit-universal of energy which is an active 
Mind^ capable of functioning simultaneously as perception 
and conception, sensibility and understanding, experience 
and reason, — the act of a Mind which is reaZ, because it 
indivisibly energizes (1) empirically in the perception of 
units, and (2) rationally in the conception of universals, 
evolves thereby (3) an increasingly true percept^oncept of 
a unit-universal of Being, and thereby more or less (4) 
really knows. The Apriori of Knowledge, being derived 
from that of Being and of Thought together, is the foun- 
dation of scientific epistemology in its three stadia of 
Knowledge of Knowledge, Science of Science, and Philos- 
ophy of Philosophy (§ § 1-3, ^). 

§ 100. This apriorism of the philosophy of philosophy 
is opposed to the apriorism of Kant and his continuators 
by the whole diameter of speculation. The two are oppo- 
site poles. The essence of Kant's apriorism lies in this 
short sentence as in a nutshell: ''We must of necessity 
attribute to things a priori all the properties which consti- 
tute the conditions without which we cannot think them." * 
Here the conditions of existence are resolved into mere 
conditions of thought, and all these conditions of thought 
are resolved into the necessary "attributing," the necessary 
a priori activity, of the human understanding. In other 
words, the conditions of human thought determine abso- 
lutely apriori whatever knowable conditions of existence 
there may be, and, beyond our human experience as thus 
determined solely by our human understanding a priori, 
there are no knowable conditions of existence at all: all 
knowable conditions of existence are the pure a priori 
work or product of the human mind. This is the Kantian 
apriorism. Of course it follows that the existence of the 
human mind itself is determined by no knowable conditions 

1 " Die Ursache aber hievon liegt darin, dass wir den Dingen a priori 
allc die Eigenschaften nothwendig beilegen mflsseD, die die Bedingangen 
ansmachen, iinter welchen wir 8ie allein denken.'* (Kant, Werke^ 
III. 277.) 
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whatsoever; the human mind is presumably self -existent 
and unconditioned. Against this Kantian apriorism stands 
opposed the Law of Unit-Universals, with its threefold 
Apriori of Being, Thought, and Knowledge, by which 
existence determines knowledge, and not vice versa as with 
Kant. 

In the (Jerman development of the Greek concept- 
philosophy, from Kant to Hegel, the whole of " speculative 
philosophy " rests on two uncriticised postulates: namely, 
the possibility of separating, as well as distinguishing, 
experience and reason in the Empirical-Rational or Real I 
(tier mlt Vemunft hegabte ^Sinnenjnensch)^ and the possi- 
bility of criticising or investigating reason mintcs experi- 
ence in the purely Rational or Pure I {Bewusstsein 
uberhaupt, reine Vemunft^ reines Denken, retries Ich), 
Both of these postulates have now been criticised and 
demonstrated to be untrue; see Tables I and II in § 60, 
and Table III in § 71. The developed Graeco-German 
concept-philosophy has no foundation but the Irrational 
Antithesis of I and Not- We; with that it stands or falls. 
The character and fate of every philosophy hinge at last 
on the mode of its transition from the I to the We; yet 
no philosophy as yet has seriously considered this to be 
important. The individual I is posited as bottom fact, as 
not needing to be grounded in a necessary universal; and 
the We is just taken for granted, as not needing to be 
grounded in a necessary unit. But a rational transition 
from the I to the We is rendered impossible by stopping, 
as Kant and his followers stop, with the synthetic unity 
of apperception as ''the highest principle in all human 
knowledge." It can only be effected by going on to the 
generic unity of apperception, and discovering how abso- 
lutely these two principles condition each other as co- 
factors of real personal consciousness and personality as 
such. 

Moreover, this strictly rational and necessary transition 
from the I to the We is at the same time an equally rational 
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and Knowledge, and all of which together constitute what 
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foundation of scientific ontology^ or Science of Being as 
Universe of Units, One in Many and Many in One. 

II. The Apriori of Thought is that derivative condition 
of existence by which every real cognition of what really 
exists must itself exist and be constituted as A Fercept- 
Concept of A Something or Thing of Same Kind : that is, 
must be itself constituted as a unit-universal in Thought, 
and be itself determined as such, however incompletely or 
approximately, by its correlative unit-universal in Being. 
The essence of the percept-concept is to perceive a unit 
in its universal (a thing in its kind) and to conceive a 
universal in all its units (a kind in all its things). The 
essence of the syllogism itself, the norm and form of all 
scientific or empirical-rational thinking, is to be nothing 
but a percept-concept: (1) the major conceives all the 
specimens of a given species to belong to a certain genus 
— "All equilateral triangles are equiangular figures; " (2) 
the minor perceives some particular being or beings to 
belong to that species — "This triangle is equilateral;" 

(3) the conclusion infers that specimen to belong to that 
genus — " Therefore, this triangle is an equiangular figure ;" 

(4) the whole force of the " therefore " which unites con- 
clusion to premises lies in the necessity of the inherence 
of the specimen in the species and of the species in the 
genus, that is, of the individual in the universal. This 
is reversal of the Aristotelian Paradox. Every syllogism is 
a highly complex percept-concept; every percept-concept 
is a virtual syllogism, mediating implicitly between the 
specimen and the genus by the species. The Apriori of 
Thought, being derived from and determined by the 
Apriori of Being, is the constitutive principle of reason- 
ing and the foundation of logic or the Science of Thought. 

III. The Apriori of Knowledge is that derivative con- 
dition of existence by which every percept-concept of a 
unit-universal of Being must itself exist in Thought as the 
cognitive act, however incomplete or inaccurate or partially 
erroneous, of the Knowing I in the Knowing We : that is, 
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as the act of a unit-universal of energy which is an active 
Mind, capable of functioning simultaneously as perception 
and conception, sensibility and understanding, experience 
and reason, — the act of a Mind which is real^ because it 
indivisibly energizes (1) empirically in the perception of 
units, and (2) rationally in the conception of universals, 
evolves thereby (3) an increasingly true percept^oncept of 
a unit-universal of Being, and thereby more or less (4) 
really knows. The Apriori of Knowledge, being derived 
from that of Being and of Thought together, is the foun- 
dation of scientific epistemology in its three stadia of 
Knowledge of Knowledge, Science of Science, and Philos- 
ophy of Philosophy (§ § 1-3, ^). 

§ 100. This apriorism of the philosophy of philosophy 
is opposed to the apriorism of Kant and his continuators 
by the whole diameter of speculation. The two are oppo- 
site poles. The essence of Kant's apriorism lies in this 
short sentence as in a nutshell: "We must of necessity 
attribute to things apriori all the properties which consti- 
tute the conditions without which we cannot think them." * 
Here the conditions of existence are resolved into mere 
conditions of thought, and all these conditions of thought 
are resolved into the necessary "attributing," the necessary 
a priori activity, of the human understanding. In other 
words, the conditions of human thought determine abso- 
lutely apriori whatever knowable conditions of existence 
there may be, and, beyond our human experience as thus 
determined solely by our human understanding a priori^ 
there are no knowable conditions of existence at all : all 
knowable conditions of existence are the pure a priori 
work or product of the human mind. This is the Kantian 
apriorism. Of course it follows that the existence of the 
human mind itself is determined by no knowable conditions 

1 " Die Ursoche aber hiovon liegt darin, doss wir den Dingcn a priori 
alle die fiigenschaften nothwendig beilegen mflssen, die die Bedingungen 
ansroachen, iinter welchen wir sie allein denken.** (Kant, Werke^ 
III. 277.) 
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whatsoever; the human mind is presumably self -existent 
and unconditioned. Against this Kantian apriorism stands 
opposed the Law of Unit-Universals, with its threefold 
Apriori of Being, Thought, and Knowledge, by which 
existence determines knowledge, and not vice versa as with 
Kant. 

In the (Jerman development of the Greek concept- 
philosophy, from Kant to Hegel, the whole of "speculative 
philosophy " rests on two uncriticised postulates: namely, 
the possibility of separating, as well as distinguishing, 
experience and reason in the Empirical-Rational or Real I 
(der mit Vemunft hegahte ^Sinnenmensch)^ and the possi- 
bility of criticising or investigating reason minus experi- 
ence in the purely Rational or Pure I {B&wusstsein 
uberhaupt, reine Vemunft^ reines Denken, reines Ich). 
Both of these postulates have now been criticised and 
demonstrated to be untrue; see Tables I and II in § 60, 
and Table III in § 71. The developed Graeco-German 
concept-philosophy has no foundation but the Irrational 
Antithesis of I and Not- We; with that it stands or falls. 
The character and fate of every philosophy hinge at last 
on the mode of its transition from the I to the We; yet 
no philosophy as yet has seriously considered this to be 
important. The individual I is posited as bottom fact, as 
not needing to be grounded in a necessary universal; and 
the We is just taken for granted, as not needing to be 
grounded in a necessary unit. But a rational transition 
from the I to the We is rendered impossible by stopping, 
as Kant and his followers stop, with the synthetic unity 
of apperception as "the highest principle in all human 
knowledge." It can only be effected by going on to the 
generic unity of apperception, and discovering how abso- 
lutely these two principles condition each other as co- 
factors of real personal consciousness and personality as 
such. 

Moreover, this strictly rational and necessary transition 
from the I to the We is at the same time an equally rational 
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and necessary transition from knowledge of the internal 
world to knowledge of the external world. It is as strictly 
a truth of reason as it is a truth of experience that the 
human I is absolutely conditioned on the human We; and 
so, also, that the human We is identity in difference of 
the internal and the external worlds. Knowledge of the 
I is necessarily knowledge of the We; knowledge of the 
We is necessarily knowledge of the external world; if I 
know enough to know myself as a unit-universal, I know 
my knowledge of the external world, since knowledge of 
either is knowledge of both. But this necessary transition 
from the I to the We, and thereby to the external world, 
carries philosophy from subjectivism to objectivism — 
carries it of sheer necessity back from (German conceptual- 
ism or idealism to Greek realism, and forward from this to 
the new realism of modern science. Thus the '^Eetreat 
upon Kant! " becomes now — "Retreat upon Aristotle, and 
advance to Darwin! " This shifting of tiie centre of grav- 
ity from idealism to realism revolutionizes philosophy, 
yet at the same time restores it to that true line of evolu- 
tion from which idealism, whether Grerman, Anglican, or 
what not, had for a while perverted it. The entire revo- 
lution is formulated in the development of the Law of 
Unit-Universals out of the Aristotelian Paradox, or, what 
is the same thing, discovery of the Apriori of Being beneath 
the Apriori of Thought as the unconditioned condition of 
all knowledge as such. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE TRANSITION IN KANT 

§ 101. Kant never investigates the origin or genesis of 
the Pure I, since this to him is not a reality or real sub- 
stance at all, but a "mere logical subject." He considers 
the question of the substantiality of the I to be an insoluble 
problem. He accepts the dualism of sensibility and un- 
derstanding, or sense and intellect, as a mere empirical 
datum of consciousness, unexplained and inexplicable 
except so far as they may " perhaps " arise from " a com- 
mon but to us unknown root." He separates the two ele- 
ments as practically ultimate, eliminates the empirical, 
isolates the rational, and makes the latter, as mere "act 
of synthesis" or "synthetical unity of apperception," the 
"highest principle in human knowledge." The whole 
fabric of the Kritikismusj therefore, rests on a separation 
{Trennung) of experience and reason which renders it quite 
as incapable of yielding an adequate concept of the Beal I, 
that is, of real personality, as an equivalent dualism of 
sense and intellect, by Zeller's showing (§ 77), rendered 
the system of Aristotle. 

From such a " mere logical subject " or Unreal I, mani- 
festly, no transition to a Eeal We was logically possible. 
The inexorable consequence of E!ant's premises or data, 
stated above, is that my " consciousness-in-general'" cannot 
possibly transcend the indeterminate series of conscious 
states in 7716; an indeterminate series whose sole univer- 
sality consists in their being all strung on the "I think" 
that must "accompany" each of those states to make it 
"mine," — an indeterminate series whose sole unity con- 
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sists in such indeterminate simplicity as can be discovered 
in the bare " I " of the " I think/' But such indeterminate 
unity or simplicity as this is wholly insufficient to deter- 
mine the I as real, that is, as a real unit-universal of 
energy, or substantial personality, or One of the We. 
For Kant finds in the " I " of the " I think " nothing but a 
''merely logical or transcendental subject," not at all a 
substantial, or real, or Knowing I; it is ^'an unknown a;," 
which is known indeed to join state to state in me (not in 
you) like beads on a string, but of which nothing more 
can be known than that it is an '^act of synthesis," "the 
understanding itself," "the faculty of conjoining a priori" 
empirical states to which it is itself utterly foreign. Such 
an I as this is a mere "faculty " of me, a mere element of 
971^ personality, an abstract ens rationis; it is certainly not 
a Knowing I, and from it there is no possible rational 
transition to a Eeal We. Thus Kant arrives at a frag- 
ment of the Seal I; but he arrives at nothing else what- 
soever, and avoids rigorous solipsism by nothing but an 
arbitrary volition against reason. 

§ 102. It is exceedingly curious to note how Kant's con- 
scious impotency to effect a rational transition from the 
Unreal or Pure I to the Real We by any principles known 
to him betrays itself in his treatment of the subject — 
nay, in the very phrases he is compelled to employ. For 
example: — 

« I cannot have the least idea of a thinking being by any ex- 
ternal experience, but solely through self-conBcioasness. Theiefore 
such objects are nothing else than the transference [Ud^ertragung] 
of this my own consciousness to other things, which only by that 
means are represented as thinking beings." ^ 

^ ''Nod kann ich von einem denkenden Wesen dnrch heine ftossure 
Erfahrong, sondem bios darch das Selbstbewusstsein die mindeste Yor- 
stellung haben. Also aind deigldchen Gegenst&nde nichts weiter, als dia 
Uebertragang dieses meines Bewnsstselns auf andere Dinge, welche nar 
daduroh als denkende Wesen yoigestellt werden." (Eritik der rsinea 
Vemunft, Werke, IIL 277.) 
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Such shallowness as this confidence in an unwarranted 
analogy is by no means characteristic of this profound and 
acute analyst. According to Kant himself, what is my 
self -consciousness? Nothing but that indeterminate unity 
of my empirical conscious states which results from the 
transcendental "act of synthesis," by which my "under- 
standing " or " synthetical unity of apperception " adds an 
a priori or transcendental " I-think " to each of those states, 
and thereby conjoins them all a priori in an indeterminate 
series of "I-thinks." That is all. Hence my self -con- 
sciousness can never transcend this indeterminate series, 
or give to it a determinate unity; it transcends ench of my 
conscious statesy but can never transcend itself. It follows 
clearly and necessarily that my mere self -consciousness can 
never arrive at knowledge of itself as "a thinking being; " 
for this would be to transcend itself, pass from the thing 
to the kind as a real species beyond itself, and give itself 
a determinate unity as One of the We. Most certainly, if 
I am to know myself at all as One of the We, it must be by 
knowing Others of the We. But this knowledge of Others 
beyond myself is a matter of " external experience " alone 
— a matter of perception as well as of conception; and, if 
perception is not admissible as an essential element of all 
knowledge, all knowledge of my determinate unity as "a 
thinking being" becomes impossible. Self -consciousness, 
in other words, can never determine itself as " a thinking 
being," that is, as a unit-universal or real person or One 
of the We, without the aid of "external experience" of 
Others of the We — without the aid of race-consciousness 
or generic unity of apperception. Kant's first sentence 
above, therefore, needs to be reversed, so as to read: "I 
cannot have the least idea of a thinking being through 
self -consciousness alone, but solely by the aid of external 
experience." 

The second sentence simply makes a bad matter worse: 
" Such objects [as thinking beings] are nothing else than 
the transference of this my own consciousness to other 
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things, which only by that means are represented as think- 
ing beings." 

What are these "other things"? Certainly not "things 
in themselves/' for of these Kant denies all knowledge; 
and certainly not "objects of experience," for these, as 
nothing but combined products of my own sensibility and 
my own understanding according to the a priori laws of my 
own general faculty of knowledge (JErkenntnissvermdgen), 
he makes a part of my own "thinking being." Conse- 
quently, according to Kant, there are no "other things" 
whatsoever to which I can "transfer this my own con- 
sciousness." 

But let us waive this fatal objection altogether, and ask: 
what is "this my own consciousness" which is to be 
"transferred" so mysteriously to these mysterious "other 
things"? Certainly not my empirical consciousness, for 
Kant would never maintain the absurdity that I can 
"transfer" my single and absolutely inalienable conscious 
states to any possible "other thing; " and certainly not my 
pure consciousness, for this Kant makes the mere "a priori 
synthesis " of my conscious states, and the synthesis must 
be inseparable from the states synthesized in me. There 
is, then, no consciousness of mine whatsoever, empirical 
or pure, which I can possibly "transfer;" and, even if I 
had such a separable or transferable consciousness, there is, 
as has just been shown, no " other thing " to which I could 
possibly "transfer" it. BLant's whimsical hypothesis of 
"transference," therefore, which contradicts every princi- 
ple of his KritikismuSf is plainly no legitimate result of it, 
but rather a desperate device to avoid solipsism. The 
device, however, is as ineffectual as it is desperate, and 
must be dismissed as a surrender at discretion to mere 
"common sense," a virtual confession that from the Pure 
I to the Beal We no rational transition is possible. 

If, nevertheless, it be argued in Slant's defence that he 
never meant an actual or literal transference of my indi- 
vidual consciousness to "other things," but only the in- 
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dubitable discovery of such an analogy between myself and 
certain '^ other things" as justifies me in classing them and 
myself together as '^thinking beings/' the reply must be 
that, if allowed to be valid, the defence itself demolishes 
the Kritikismus from base to cope. On Kantian principles 
such a discovery is absolutely unthinkable, since it pre- 
supposes, contrary to Kant himself, that both myself and 
these *^ other things " are known things in themselves. If 
I know of myself that I am '' a thinking being/' per se, and 
if I know of certain "other things" that they, too, are 
"thinking beings " per «6, — that is, if I can indeed make 
the alleged discovery, no matter how, — it follows of 
necessity that these "other things," which ex hypothesi are 
utterly independent of me, my consciousness, and my very 
existence, become known in themselves in virtue of the 
discovery itself. That is, they must not only be known 
things in themselvesy but must also be knoum consciousnesses 
in themselves]; otherwise, the alleged discovery is not made 
at all.^ Such a defence as this may be very good "common 
sense," but it is upheaval and destruction of the thing 
defended; for no one will dispute the statement that the 
whole Kritikismtcs has for its substructural principle the 
doctrine that phaenomena, or things as they appear, are 
the sole objects of knowledge, and that noumena, or things 
as they are in themselves, are utterly unknowable. The 
defence, therefore, ceases to be a defence altogether, and 
becomes a mere corroboration of the criticism. If con- 
formed strictly to the principles of his own philosophy, 
Kant's second sentence would have to read : " Such objects 
as thinking beings may exist phaenomenally or for me in 
my empirical consciousness, but they can never be known 
to exist noumenally oi for themselves beyond it; in my pure 
self-consciousness, which is mere unity of apperception 

^ '* Ich bernfe mich hier lediglich auf deine eigene innere AnBchauung ; 
von aussen dir anzademonstriren, was nur in dir selbst seyn kann, vermag 
ich nicht" (Fichte, Yerauch einer neuen Darstellimg der Wiaaeiiachafta- 
lehre, Werke, I. 531.) 
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and admits no plurality of self -consciousnesses, they cannot 
possibly exist at all." That, however would be solipsism, 
the necessary terminus of all logical or self-consistent 
idealism. Kent's quoted sentences do not untie the Gror- 
dian knot — they only cut it by a tour de force, which is 
the abandonment and end of all philosophy. 

§ 103. This flighty hypothesis of a possible "transfer- 
ence of this my consciousness " (the obvious origin of W. 
K. Clifford's still more flighty hypothesis of other "think- 
ing objects " as merely my " ejects ") proves clearly enough 
that, with all his ingenuity and fertility of resources, Kant 
felt his own powerlessness to derive from the principles of 
his Kritik any mode of transition from the I to the We 
which should be other than merely volitional or arbitrary. 
The Prolegomena^^ published several years after the Kritik 
as a restatement of it, shows that in the interval he had 
become increasingly conscious of this powerlessness; for 
the language now used carries an almost cynical confession 
that he himself perceives his inability to transform the 
merely wilful transition into a logical and rational one. 
But he endeavors to make the best of a bad case. 

In the statement of his famous distinction between 
"judgments of perception" as possessing merely "subjec- 
tive validity," and "judgments of experience" as possess- 
ing "objective validity," he arbitrarily and illogically 
interprets the latter as objective validity for others as well 
as /or himself This is acknowledging these others to be 
already known as co-equal with himself, u e. both noumen- 
ally and phaenomenally known as thinking beings^ or 
consoioits things in themselves, in contradiction of his own 
fundamental standpoint. For the "I think," with which 
my pure self-consciousness "accompanies" every state of 
my empirical consciousness, and by which it combines 
all my states in one series, and in virtue of which alone it 

^ '* Sie [d. h. die Prolegomena] sind, was die didaktische Konst betrifit, 
Kants MeisterBtiick." (K. Fischer, Geschiolite der neuem Philosophie, 
in. 551.) 
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makes these "mine," caainot, of course, be attached to the 
states of any empirical consciousness which is not mine: 
its sole function is to make my own conscious states mine, 
and cannot without absurdity be "transferred" to any pos- 
sible empirical consciousness which is not mine. No one 
has admitted this more clearly or more emphatically than 
Kant himself: "Every manifold of intuition refers of 
necessity to the * I think, ' in the same subject in which this 
manifold is found J^^ (The italics are ours.) Whatever 
"universality" or "objective validity," therefore, I may 
attribute to my own "judgments of experience," must be 
logically limited to such universality and objective validity 
as may obtain in me; it cannot logically be attributed to 
any judgment in you. From all attribution to his own 
judgments of any " objective validity " for any other con- 
sciousness, Kant is absolutely precluded by his own most 
essential principles; if he attributes to them any validity 
beyond his own personal "I think," he does it in glaring 
contradiction of himself. His own "judgments of experi- 
ence " may perhaps hold good universally throughout his 
own empirical consciousness, and be, therefore, objectively 
valid /or himself But, if he tries for that reason to make 
them necessary, universal, and objectively valid for you, 
he turns into nonsense his great doctrine of the " synthetic 
unity of apperception," by making his own "I think" 
overleap the chasm between him and you^ by confounding 
his "I think" with your "I think," and his "I" with your 
"I," and by setting up this "merely logical subject" of his 
own consciousness as a second and usurping subject in yours. 
This is wilfulness incarnate. The supposition of any 
Other-I whatsoever, except as a mere phaenomenon in his 
own empirical consciousness, and as dependent for its very 
existence, therefore, on his own "I think," is throwing 
all logical consistency to the dogs. And this is precisely 
what he does, in shrinking from the solipsism which lies 
implicit in all his premises. 

1 Kr. d, r. Vernunft, Werke, ni. 116. 
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§ 104. Taming to Kant's own language on this topic, 
nevertheless, it is interesting to note how freely and 
naively he uses the expressions "we," "us," "our," "our- 
selves," "every one else," "everybody," and so forth, as if 
there were no necessity of justifying them rationally by a 
logical transition from the I to the We ; and how he thus 
begs the whole question of the Kritikismus by taking for 
granted, as a mere empirical datum of "common sense," 
that very plurality of subjects which he is bound to account 
for rationally, but does not and cannot account for at all. 
For the main thesis of the Kritikismus is to prove the 
reality of "pure knowledgeja ^rwr^" as the condition of 
all necessity and universality, that is, of all objective 
validity, in human experience as such ; in other words, to 
explain the possibility of "synthetic judgments a priori^* 
by proving the existence of a universal "pure reason" 
which shall legislate a priori for all possible experience, 
not only in himself, but also in all mankind. Yet he seeks 
to prove this universal "pure reason" from premises or 
principles which forbid the recognition of any save a 
strictly individual "pure reason" of his own. All such 
expressions as the above, therefore, being unjustified by 
any rational transition from the I to the We, do but betray 
a purely arbitrary and naive admission of a fact too 
stubborn to be denied or doubted, yet impossible to be 
established by the "synthetic unity of apperception," if 
unsupplemented by the generic unity of apperception : 
namely, the fact of a human race. These are the passages 
to be considered : — 

'' All oar judgments are at first mere judgpnents of perception ; 
they are valid merely for ourselves, that is, for our subject ; and 
only afterwards do we give them a new reference, namely, to an 
object, and insist [voollen, — so translated forcibly and correctly by 
Bfl^] they shall be valid for ourselves at all times, and, likewise, 
for everybody." ^ 

** ' Objective validity ' means precisely the same thing as ' validity 

1 Prolegomena, § 18, Werke, IV. 47. 
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which is necessary and universal for everybody.' . . . We will ex- 
plain this. That the room is warm, the sugar sweet, the worm- 
wood bitter, are merely subjectively valid judgments. I do not in 
the least expect [verlange] that I at all times shall, or that every 
one else will, make tliese judgments as I make them now. They 
express only a reference of two sensations to the same subject, 
namely, myself, and that, too, only in my present state of percep- 
tion ; and for that reason they cannot be supposed to declare the 
nature of the object Such judgments I call judgments of percep- 
tion. The case is quite different with the judgment of experience. 
What experience teaches me under stated circumstances, it must 
teach me at all times, and likewise everybody, and its validity is 
not limited to the subject or to its present state. Therefore I 
characterize all such judgments as objectively valid. For example, 
if I say, ' the air is elastic,* this judgment is at first only a judg- 
ment of perception ; I only relate two sensations in my senses to 
one another. If I insist [will ich] that it shall be called a judgment 
of experience, I require [verlange] this [subjective] correlation to 
stand under an [objective] condition which makes it universally 
valid. Therefore, I insist [ich toiU] that I at all times, and, like- 
wise, everybody, must necessarily combine the same perceptions 
[that is, make the same correlation of subject and predicate, the 
same judgment] under the same circumstances." ^ 

§ 105. In these significant passages of his two greatest 
works, what reason does Kant assign for believing in the 
existence of any I but his own? None whatever. Despite 
the earlier hypothesis of a '' transference of this my con- 
sciousness'' to "other things," he afterwards simply pos- 
tulates the existence of other I's, without offering any 
genuine reason for it in either case. He cannot help 
believing it, but he does not know why he believes it. 
Instead of a reason, he assigns only an act of will in his 
thrice-repeated "I insist" — in his "I expect," "I re- 
quire," "I transfer my own consciousness to other things, 
which only by that means are represented as thinking 
beings." But why need they be represented or at all con- 
ceived as thinking beings, when such conception vitiates 

^ Prolegomena, § 19, Werke, lY. 47, 48. 
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and nullifies all his reasoning ? No reason, no necessity, 
no justification is shown or can be shown for arbitrarily 
injecting consciousness into '^ other things," and thereby 
converting them, in violation of every principle of Krvtikis- 
mus, into knovm things in themselves. 

The real reason for this necessary and universal belief 
in the existence of Other I's is hidden from him by his 
own theory of the Pure I. This left him satisfied with 
an unsubstantial or Unreal I, a "merely logical subject.'' 
If he had only discerned that it is impossible to arrive at 
the consciousness of " my self " (which must be a deter- 
minate unit or Beal I) except through consciousness of 
"other selves'' (which must be a determinate universal or 
Eeal We), and vice versa^ — that is, if he had only supple- 
mented the synthetic with the generic unity of appercep- 
tion as two reciprocal conditions, just as necessary to each 
other in the real unity of personal consciousness as subject 
and predicate are necessary to each other in the real unity 
of the judgment, — he could readily have found a rational 
transition from the I to the We. But he found none such, 
and relied at last, as the above passages show, on a mere 
volition, "I insist," as the ground of his belief in "other 
thinking beings." One can almost see the ironical smile 
with which the great reasoner must have written down the 
words; for no one could understand better than he the 
utter arbitrariness of his own procedure, in a case where 
nothing but arbitrariness, it is true, was possible for him. 
The fact remains that the whole Kritikismus collapses in 
this failure to effect a rational transition from the I to the 
We; for it leaves "synthetic judgments a priori" necessary 
and universal, or objectively valid, for me and for nobody 
else, and therefore makes his "judgments of experience" 
impossible in the sense propounded and demanded: 
namely, that of "objective validity for me at all times, 
and, likewise, for everybody." 



CHAPTER X 

THE TRANSITION IN FICHTE 

§ 106. It was the baffling, almost mockiDg evasiveness of 
Kant's Pure I, a "merely logical subject" which is con- 
scious of itself as nothing but a faculty^ of conjoining 
single elements into one intuition and many intuitions or 
states into one consciousness, and of which not even sub- 
stance can be predicated, that drove the powerful and ear- 
nest mind of Fichte into rebellion against his master. His 
intensely ethical nature and consciousness revolted at the 
Kantian evaporation of personality into an Unreal I — a 
spontaneous, empty, unsubstantial " act of synthesis." Un- 
fortunately he, too, inherited the Aristotelian Paradox, and 
did not dream of questioning the Kantian separation of 
reason and experience.' Hence he struggled in vain in his 
own philosophy to overcome the logical necessity of an 
Unreal I which lay implicit in those premises. He ex- 

1 << Ich ezifltire als Intelligenz, die sich lediglich ihres Yerbindangsyer- 
mbgens bewosst ist," u. a. w. (Kant, Eritik der reinen Yemanft, Werke, 
III. 181.) 

^ ''Nan hat die Philosophie den Grand aller Erfahrang anzageben; 
ihr Object liegt Bonach nothwendig auaaer aller JBrfahrung,** (Erete Ein- 
leitang in die Wissenechaftslehie, Werke, I. 425.) — '' Wir konnen dieses 
Bewusstseyn [des Besonderen] fFahmehmtmg nennen, oder Erfahrang. 
Es hat sich gefanden, dass im Wissen von der blossen Wahmehmang 
abgesehen werden moss." (Daratellang der Wissenschaftslehre, Werke, 
II. 7.)~«Za diesem Denken dee Wissens nan, ak des Einen and sich 
selbet gleichen in allem besonderen Wissen, and wodarch dieses letztere 
nicht dieses, sondem eben iiberhaapt Wissen ist, ist der Leser hier einge- 
laden, wo vom absoluten Wissen gesprochen wird." {Ibid, II. 14.) The 
italics are all Fichte's. He, like Aristotle, cancelled the indindoal differ- 
ence as anknowable : nothing was knowable bat r6 eZSof rb M». 

VOL. I. — 15 
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hausted a fine philosophical genius in the effort to evolve 
Kant's disembodied ghost of an I into the truth of life. He 
did indeed clothe it with some of the attributes of vitality, 
yet he left it at last a phantom stilL 

Although beginning his career with a firm persuasion 
that he was only interpreting Kanf s system to the world 
in a more intelligible and explicit fashion than that of its 
framer, Fichte soon discovered, especially after Kant had dis- 
owned the interpretations of his self-appointed expounder, 
that the work of exposition involved, not merely far- 
reaching developments, but also fundamental corrections of 
Kant's own conception of the Pure I as "nothing more 
than a transcendental subject of thoughts = x, which is 
known solely by the thoughts that are its predicates, and of 
which, apart from these thoughts, we can never have the 
the least conception " — "a simple, contentless, utterly 
empty representation, /, of which we cannot say that it is 
a concept at all, but a mere conciousness which accompanies 
all concepts " — " the concept of a subject taken here in a 
merely logical sense." ^ Such an I as this, Fichte clearly 
perceived, would be phantasmal, unreal, incapable even of 
the one essential function assigned to it in the synthetic 
unity of apperception, as the condition of all experience. 
Even Kant himself confesses that '< the absolute unity of 
apperception, the simple I, in the representation [ich denke] 
to which all the conjunction or disjunction that constitutes 
thought is related, becomes important for itself, although I 
have found out nothing about the subject's constitution or 
subsistence : apperception is something real, and its unity 
lies already in its possibility." * Surely, reasoned Fichte, 
that which in all thinking whatsoever really joins or dis- 
joins, that is, actively relates, must be itself a real activity 
— something vastly more than a mere subject (blosses Sttb- 
jeet), a mere logical abstraction, a mere negation of all real 
activity. Without an I both real and active, all synthetical 

1 Kritik der reinen Vemunft, Werke, IIL 276, 286. 
a Ibid. III. 286. 
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unity of apperception necessarily vanishes, and with it all 
real thinking. But a real and active I must be a real unit 
— object as well as siibject — object to itself and thereby 
conscious of itself as s%LbjedH>bject, His argument, which 
marked a new epoch in speculation, is perhaps best pre- 
sented in his Attempt at a New Exposition of the Doctrine 
of Science, translated here with his own italics : 

§ 107. '* Let us advance to a higher speculative standpoint 

" 1. Think yourself, and observe how you do it : that was my 
first demand. Observe you must, in order to understand me (for 
I spoke of something which could be only in yourself), and in 
order to find what I said to you true in your own experience. 
This attention to ourselves in that act was the subjective element 
common to us both. Your procedure in the thinking of yourself, 
which in me, too, was the same procedure, was thai to which you 
attended ; it was the object of our investigation, the objective ele- 
ment common to us both. 

** But now I say to you : observe your observation of your own 
act of self-position ; observe what you did in the just made inves- 
tigation itself, and how you did it, in order to observe yourself. 
What was before the subjective element, make that itself the ob- 
ject of a new investigation which we are now instituting. 

<<2. The point which I have here in mind is not so easily hit; 
but, if it is missed, everything is missed, for on it rests my whole 
doctrine. Let the reader permit me, then, to conduct him through 
a passage-way and place him as closely as possible before that 
which he has to consider. 

<< When you are conscious of any object, — yonder wall, perhaps, 
— you are properly conscious, as you have conceded, of your think- 
ing of the widl, and only so far as you are conscious of that is a 
consciousness of the wall possible. But, in order to be conscious 
of your thinking, you must be conscious of yourself. 

" You are conscious of yourself, you say ; you must distinguish, 
therefore, your thinking I from the I thought in the thinking of it. 
But, in order that you may be able to do this, again must that 
which thinks in that thinking be object of a higher thinking, to 
become a possible object of consciousness ; and you at once obtain 
a new subject, which is conscious now of that which was previously 
the self -consciousness. Here, again, I argue as before; and, after 
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we have once begun to reason according to this law, yon can no- 
where show me a place where we can stop; we shall need forever, 
consequently, for every consciousness a new consciousness whose 
object is the first, and shall never arrive, therefore, at the possi- 
bility of assuming a real consciousness. You are conscious of 
yourself as object [des Beumssten] merely in so far as you are con- 
scious of yourself as subject [des Beumsstseyenden] ; but then the 
subject is again the object, and you must again become conscious 
of the subject of this object, and so on <id infinitum; and so you 
may see how you reach a first consciousness. 

'' Shortly : in this way consciousness cannot possibly be ex- 
plained. 

*' Once more: what was the essence of the argument just gone 
through, and the true reason why consciousness was inconceivable 
in that way ? This : every object comes into consciousness merely 
on condition that I be conscious also of myself, the conscious sub- 
ject. This proposition is undeniable. But in this self-oonscious- 
ness of myself, it was further contended, I am to myself an object, 
and what held true of the previous subject holds true again of the 
subject to this object; it becomes object, and needs a new subject, 
and so on ad infinitum. In every consciousness, therefore, subject 
and object were divided from each other, and each wKs treated as 
a separate thing : that was the reason why consciousness fell out 
for us to be inconceivable. 

** But, notwithstanding, consciousness exists; that contention, 
therefore, must be false. *It is false' means 'its opposite is 
true.' Consequently, the following proposition is true : there is 
a consciousness in which the subjective and objective elements 
cannot be divided, but are absolutely oi^e and the same. 
Accordingly, such a consciousness would be what we needed 
in order to explain consciousness in general. Without dwelling 
further on the point, we now return unembarrassed to our 
investigation. 

" 3. Since, as we requested you, you thought now objects ex- 
ternal to you, now yourself, you undoubtedly knew that, and 
what, and how you thought ; for we were able to converse on the 
subject with each other, as we have done in the forgoing. 

'* Now how did you come to this consciousness of your think- 
ing? Yon will answer me: <I know it immediately; the con- 
sciousness of my thinking is not something contingent, subsequent, 
additional, annexed to my thinking itself, but it is inseparable 
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from it.' So you will answer and must answer; for you cannot 
at all think your thinking without a consciousness of it. 

" At the very outset, then, we might have found such a con- 
sciousness as we were in search of — a consciousness in which the 
subjective and objective elements were immediately united. The 
consciousness of our own thinking is this consciousness. Well, 
then, yon are immediately conscious of your thinking : how do 
you conceive this ? Manifestly, no otherwise than thus : your 
inner activity, which goes to something out of it, to the object of 
thought, goes at the same time to itself and into itself. But, 
according to what precedes, through activity returning into itself 
there originates for us the I. Accordingly, in the thinking of 
yourself, you were conscious of yourself, and just this self-con- 
sciousness was that immediate consciousness of your thinking, 
whether you thought an object or merely yourself. Therefore, 
self -consciousness is immediate ; in it the subjective and objective 
elements are inseparably united and absolutely one. 

" Such an immediate consciousness is scientifically expressed as 
an Intuition^ and we, too, will call it so. The intuition here con- 
sidered is a positing of self as positing something objective, which 
may be myself as mere object. But it cannot in any way be a 
mere positing; for by that we should be involved in the already 
indicated impossibility of explaining consciousness. Everything 
depends for me on being understood and found convincing on this 
point, which constitutes the foundation of my whole system. 

*< All possible consciousness as objective to a subject presupposes 
an immediate consciousness in which the subjective and objective 
elements are absolutely one; without this, consciousness is posi- 
tively inconceivable. We shall always seek in vain for a bond 
between subject and object, unless we have originally apprehended 
them both in their union. All philosophy, therefore, which fails 
to start from the point in which they are united, is necessarily 
shallow and incomplete, and is, therefore, no philosophy. 

"This immediate consciousness is the intuition of the I, just 
described; in it, the I necessarily posits itself, and is for that 
reason the subjective and objective elements in one. Every other 
consciousness is attached to this and mediated by it, — becomes a 
consciousness merely through combination with it; this alone 
is mediated or conditioned by nothing; it is absolutely possible 
and simply necessary, if any other consciousness is to take place. 
The I is not to be considered as bare subject, which it has been 
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considered almost universally down to the present time, ^ but as 
subject-object in the sense explained. 

** Now here there is question of no other * being ' of the I than 
that in the self-intuition described, — or, more strictly expressed, 
than the ' being ' of this intuition itself. I am this intuition, and 
absolutely nothing more; and this intuition itself is I. By this 
self-positing there is not produced an existence of the I as a thing- 
in-itself which subsists independently of consciousness, — a conten- 
tion which would be, without doubt, the greatest of absurdities. 
Just as little does this intuition presuppose an existence, independ- 
ent of consciousness, of the I as (intuiting) thing : which in my 
judgment is no less an absurdity, although, of course, one must 
not say this, since the most celebrated world-sages of our philo- 
sophical century have adhered to this opinion. Such an existence 
is not to be presupposed, I say ; for, if you can speak of nothing 
of which you art not conscious, but everything of which you are con- 
scious is conditioned by the self-consciousness pointed out, you cannot, on 
the contrary, make a determined something of which you are conscious, 
that existence of the I which is said to be independent of all in- 
tuiting and thinking, condition that self-consciousness. Either you 
would have to confess that you speak of something without know- 
ing about it, which you will hardly do, or you would have to deny 
that the self-consciousness pointed out conditions every other con- 
sciousness, which will be absolutely impossible for you, if you 
have only understood me. From what has been said, it is evident, 
moreover, that, in virtue of our first proposition, not only for the 
case instanced but for all possible cases, we are inevitably com- 
mitted to the standpoint of transcendental idealism; and that it 
is one and the same thing to understand that proposition and to 
be convinced of this standpoint. 

** Consequently, the intelligence intuites itself simply as intelli- 
gence, or as pure intelligence, and precisely in this self -in tuition 
its essence consists. Hence this intuition, in case there should 
possibly be still another mode of intuition, is called intellectual in- 
tuition in distinction from the latter. Instead of the word *• intel- 
ligence,' I prefer the designation 'Lhood' [Ichheit\ because this 
most directly expresses, for every one who is capable of the least 
attention, the return of activity into itself."^ 

1 Fichte has in miud here Eant*s description of the I as " nichts welter, 
als ein transscendentales Subject der Gedanken = x,** (Werke, III. 276.) 

^ Versuch einer neuen Darstellung der Wiasenschaftslehre, Werke, I. 
525-580. 
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§ 108. Considered simply as a criticism of Kant, Fichte's 
reasoning admits of no reply. Kant's " division " or " sep- 
aration " of the I-object from the I-subject in self -conscious- 
ness, to which Fichte is evidently alluding, involves, as the 
latter clearly proves, the impossibility of thinking any 
self-conscious subject whatever. That is, if in a given self- 
consciousness or "real unity of apperception" the object 
can be indeed " divided " or " separated " from the subject, 
the " division " instantly abolishes the self -consciousness ; 
the object (0) immediately absorbs the subject (S), and be- 
comes a new object (0 -|- S) which of course demands a new 
subject (S') ; this new subject is immediately absorbed by 
the new object (O -h S) to constitute still another object 
(0 -h S -h S'), which in turn demands still another subject 
(S") ; and this process must repeat itself endlessly, without 
the possibility of ever arriving at any real self-conscious 
subject at all. Shortly ; — 

Immediate consciousness = O + S. 
First self-consciousness = (O + S) + S' = O' + S'. 
Second self-consciousness = (O' + S') -f- S" = O" + S". 
Third self-consciousness = (O" + S") + S'" = O"' -f- S'", etc. 

This Kantian method of separating the object and the 
subject in self-consciousness, therefore^ as Fichte above 
makes clear, annihilates the possibility of self-conscious- 
ness itself by annihilating its necessary condition, namely, 
a self-conscious subject. The "separated" or pure subject 
(retries Ich) vanishes in the unattainable limit of an infinite 
series ; and Kanf s pure consciousness-in-general {B&umsat- 
sein uberhaupt)j which absolutely requires a pure subject, 
vanishes with it. But this, both to Kant and to Fichte, 
would be the end of all philosophy. The " division " or " sep- 
aration," then, as Fichte unanswerably urged, must be itself 
impossible; in all self-consciousness subject and object 
must be, not separated, but distinguished; self-conscious- 
ness as such must be a consciousness in which subject and 
object are one and indivisible, that is, identieal in difference 
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as Suhject'Ohjeet. It is Fichte's supreme merit to have seen 
and demoDstrated this commanding truth ; for E^ant himself 
failed to see that it was the necessary logical implication of 
his own confession that '' the absolute unity of appercep- 
tion, the simple I, in the representation [t. 6. ^ I think '] to 
which all the combination or separation that constitutes 
thinking is related, is important for itself^ too, although I 
have discovered nothing as to the subject's constitution or 
substantiality,'' — that ^'apperception is something real, 
and its unity lies already in its possibility." ^ Fichte has 
proved that Kant's " division " or " separation " of I-subject 
and I-object in self-consciousness would annihilate all possi- 
bility of this " real unity of apperception," and thus render 
impossible " the highest principle in all human knowledge ; " 
and it is Fichte's greatest achievement in philosophy to 
have established, in opposition to Kant's notion of the I as 
'< mere logical subject," his own notion of it as indissoluble 
" subject-object." * 

§ 109. But how did he proceed to develop this notion ? 
Only two lines of development lay logically open before 
him. One is determined by the Aristotelian Paradox (§ 78, 
VI), which excludes the individual difference of each I, 
isolates the common essence of all I's as bare '^ subject- 
object," and leads to the abstract universal as the Ichheity 
the "I-hood" or Pure I (§ 71, Table III, Rationalist Form 
of the Irrational Antithesis). The other is determined by 
the Law of Unit-Universals (§ 99), which includes the indi- 
vidual difference with the common essence in each Beal I, 
and leads to the concrete universal as the Beal We (§ 71, 
Table III, Rational Antithesis). Fichte followed the for- 
mer line, as his whole doctrine shows. For instance : — 

1 Kr. d. r. Vern., Werke, III. 286. 

* *' Das Ich ist nicht zu betrachten, als blosses Sntject, wie man es bis 
jetzt beinahe durchg&ngig betrachtet hat, sondem als Subject-Object in 
dem angegebenen Sinnc. " (Werke, I. 529. ) — ]** Die in sich zariickgehende 
Thatigkeit als feststehend und beharrlich aufgefasst, wodurch sonach 
beidos, Ich, als Thatiges, und Ich, ak Object meiner TluLtigkeit, a 
fallen, ist der Begriff des Ich." (Ibid. L 688.) 
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Kant had said : " This representation [namely, the uni- 
versal 'I think'] is an act of spontaneity; that is, it 
cannot be considered as belonging to the sensibility. I call 
it the pure apperception, in order to distinguish it from the 
empirical ; or, also^ the original apperception^ because it is 
that self-consciousness which, in producing the representa- 
tion 'I think' that must be capable of accompanying all 
other representations and is in every consciousness one and 
the same, can be accompanied by no representation beyond 
itself." 1 

Now Fichte quoted this passage approvingly, because he 
interpreted it as expressing his own concept of the Pure I. 
He particularly emphasized by italics the words — "is in 
every conscio'usness one and the same,'' and added : " Here 
the nature of the pure self-consciousness is clearly de- 
scribed. It is in every consciousness the same — unde- 
terminable, therefore, by any accident of the consciousness : 
the I in it is determined solely by itself, and is absolutely 
determined." ^ What does this mean ? Those words itali- 
cized by Fichte are the hall-mark of the Aristotelian Para- 
dox. They do but translate, as applied to this instance, 
Aristotle's to cBos to Ivov — the pure "form" in the "com- 
pound of form and matter," the universal which inheres in 
the individual and thereby gives to the latter all its reality 
and all its intelligibility. Fichte's " I in it," das Ich in ihrn^ 
is simply the ctSos to hf6v of consciousness, the Pure I im- 
manent as universal self-consciousness in every conscious 
state of every empirical individual, absolutely identical and 
unchangeable in all individuals as pure "subject-object" 
In no possible way could Fichte have disclosed his adhesion 
to the Aristotelian Paradox with greater clearness than in 
this emphatic approval of Kant's adhesion to it, or indi- 
cated more unmistakably what theory of the general rela- 
tion of the universal to the individual determined and went 
to the making of his whole theory of the I. 

1 Kant, Werke, III. 116. « Fichte, Werke, I. 476. 
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Eationally to conceive, in its entirety^ necessity, and uni- 
versality, ^' the absolutely unconditioned and characteristic 
element of self-consciousness/' to the complete exclusion of 
every empirical element, and thereby to know the absolute 
essence of the I as "subject-object," was Fichte's aim. This 
knowledge was the Wissenschafislehrej the all-exhaustive 
science of the Ichheit^ beyond which nothing exists.* Yet, 
in order by the method thus adopted to win knowledge of 
the I as "subject-object," Fichte fell into the very error 
which he exposed in Kant. Precisely as Kant, according 
to Fichte, destroyed self-consciousness by "separating" the 
I-object and the I-subject, Fichte himself destroyed knowl- 
edge by "separating" reason and experience.* In both 
cases, "separation" or "division" renders insoluble a prob- 

1 * ' Alles was ist, ist unr insofern, aU es im Ich gesetzt ist, and ansser dem 
Ich ist nichts." (Werke, I. 99.) — '< Ich bediene mich statt des Wortes 
Intelligenz lieber der Benennung : Ichheit ; well diese das Zariickgehen 
der Thatigkeit in sich selbst fur jeden, der nor der geringsten Aufmerk- 
samkeit fahig ist, am onmitteUiarsten bezeiuhnet." (DHd, L 530.) — '* Die 
Ichheit ist es [d. h. das absolat Unbedingte und Characteristische des 
Selbstbewusstseins], die Subject- Objectivit&t, und sonst dorchaus nichts ; 
das Setzen des Subjectiven und seines Objectiven, des Bewosstseins und 
seines Bewossten, als £ins ; und schlechthin nichts weiter, ausser dieser 
Identitat." (Ibid. IL 362.) — '* Die Wissenschaftslehre soil aber nicht 
nur sich selbst, sondem auch aZlen mbgliehen Hbrigen JFissenachaften ihre 
Form geben, und die GtQtigkeit dieser Form fiir alle sicher stellen." 
{Ibid. I. 61.) 

^ ** Nun hat die Philosophie den Grund aller Erfahmng anzugeben ; ihr 
Object liegt sonach nothwendig audwr aUer Etfahrung, Dieser Satz gilt fiir 
alle Philosophie, und hat auch, bis auf die Epoche der Eantianer und ihrer 
Thatsachen des Bewusstseyns, und also der inneren ErfSEihrung, wirklich 
allgemein gegolten." {Ibid, I. 425.) — ''Der Grund liegt allemal ausser- 
halb des begriindeten, d. L er ist demselben entegegengesetzt." {Ibid, I. 
456.) Compare Kant's own words: "Der Yerstand vermag nichts an- 
zuschauen imd die Sinne nichts zu denken. Nur daraus, dass sie sich 
vereinigen, kann Erkenntniss entspringen. Deswegen darf man aber doch 
nicht ihreu Antheil vermischen, sondem man hat grosse Uraache, jedes 
▼on dem andem sorgf&ltig abzusondem und zu unterscheiden." (Kr. 
d. r. Yem. Werke, III. 82.) To separate and distingmsh ^ not to dis- 
tinguish without separating : that lb the coucept-philosoph/s principle. 
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lem which can be solved only by distinction vnthin the 
inseparable or indivisible^ — by the equal recognition of 
difference and identity in one and the same reality. But 
it is necessary to take note of Fichte's resultant concept 
of the Ichheit, and to inquire whether by means of it a 
rational transition can be effected from the I to the We. 
§ 110. The Pure I, as " subjectK)bject," is variously, but 
in the main self-consistently, characterized by Fichte. It 
is a free self-activity (Selbstthdtigkeit) which returns into 
itself.^ It is a self-realizing energy, a union of power and 
product, a "deed-act" which appears in no empirical con- 
sciousness, but underlies and conditions every empirical 
consciousness, and which absolutely posits, originates, and 
constructs its own being.* It is an unconditioned free- 

1 ''£r [d. h. jeder] wird hoffentlich einsehen . . . dass, sage ich, der 
Gedanke seiner selbst nichts anderes sey, als der Gedanke dieser Hand- 
lung, and das Wort Ich nichts anderes, als die Bezeichnung desselben ; 
dass Ich und in sick zurUckkehrendes Handeln vollig indentische Begriffe 
siud." (Werke, I. 462.) — ''Nun aber ist das Ich laut obigem nichts 
anderes, als ein in sich selbst zuriickgehendes Handeln ; und ein in sich 
selbst zurdckgehendes Handeln ist das Ich." (Ibid. I. 532.) 

3 "£r [d. h. dor absolut-erste, schlechthin unbedingte Grundsatz alles 
menschlichen Wissens] soil diejenige TfuUhandlung ausdriicken, welche 
unter den empirischen Bestimmungen unseres Bewusstseyns nicht vor- 
kommt, noch vorkommen kann, sondem yielmehr allem Bewusstseyn zum 
Grunde liegt, und allein es moglich macht." {Ibid, I. 91.) — ''Also das 
Setzen des Ich durch sich selbst ist die reine Thatigkeit desselben. — Das 
Ich aetzt sichadbst, und es ist, vermoge dieses blossen Setzens durch sich 
selbst ; und umgekehrt : das Ich ist, und es sdzt sein Seyn, yermoge seines 
blossen Seyns. £s ist zugleich das Handelnde, und das Product der Hand- 
lung ; das Thatige, und das, was durch die ThKtigkeit hervoigebracht wird ; 
Handlung und That sind Eins und dasselbe; und daher ist das: Ich bin, 
Ausdruck einer Thathandlung ; aber auch der einzig-moglichen." {Ibid, 
I. 96.) — "Das Ich ist urspriinglich nur ein Thun ; denkt man es auch 
nur als Thatiges, so hat man schon einen empirischen, und also erst 
abzuleitenden Begriff desselben." {Ibid, I. 495.) — " Sich aeUat setzen und 
Seyn sind, vom Ich gebraucht, vdllig gleich. . . . Denkt man sich die 
Erzahlung von dieser Thathandlung an die Spitze einer Wissenschaftslehre, 
so miisste sie etwa folgendermassen ausgedriickt werden : Dcu Ich setat 
urspriinglich schlechthin sein eigenes Seyn,** {Ibid, I. 98.) — "Erst durch 
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agency, which is the I's sabstance and innermost essence.^ 
It is a shut but self-seeing eye, which produces itself out 
of nothing.* It is an intellectual intuition, without which 
the concept and the sensuous intuition together would not 
be enough to constitute a mental representation or definite 
state of consciousness {Vorstellung)} It is an absolute, 

diesen Act, and lediglich darch ihn, durch ein Handeln anf ein Haudeln 
selbst, welchem bestimmten Hondehi kein Handeln uberhaupt vorhergeht, 
wird das Ich urspriinglich fiir sich selbst" {Ibid. I. 459.) This denies 
heredity — denies that act of the We which, as generation, conditions 
every act of the I, even the ThcUhandlung. 

1 ''Die letztere [d. h. die absolute Kraft des Ich] ist Substanz des Ich, 
sein eigenstes innerstes Wesen, in welchem das Wissen ewig ruht : die 
Aeusscning [d. h. das Gefiihl] ist Accidens, aber nur formcUiter; seyn 
konuend Uberhaupt, oder auch nicht ; wenn sie aber ist, durchaus uoth wen- 
dig diojenigo seyend, welche sie ist, denn sie ist bestimmt durch das un- 
veranderliche Verhaltniss zum Universum." {Ibid. IL 124.) 

s ** Das Wissen ist nun gefunden nnd stcht vor nns, als ein auf sich 
selbst ruhendes und geschlossenes Auge. Es sieht nichts ausser sich, 
aber es sieht sich selbst. Diese Selbstanschauung desselben haben wir zu 
erschopfen, und mit ihr ist das System alles moglichen Wissens erschupft, 
und die Wissenschaftslehre realisirt und geschlossen. . . . Die intellec- 
tuelle Anschauung ist fiir sich ein absolutes Selbsterzeugen, durchaus aus 
Nichts. . . . Alle Anschauung aber ist Freiheit, ist dahcr schlechthin, 
toeil sie ist : absolutes Selbsterzeugen aus Nichts." {Ibid. II. 33, 39.) 

* '*Die Wissenschaftslehre geht, wie wir soeben gesehcn haben, aus 
Yon einer inteUectuellen Anschauung, der absoluten Selbstthatigkeit des 
Ich." {Ibid. 1. 471.) — ** Ich bin diese Anschauiing und schlechthin nichts 
weiter, und diese Anschauung selbst ist Ich." {Ibid, I. 529.) — " Diese 
intellectuello Anschauung ist der einzige feste Standpunct fur alle Philoso- 
phic." {Ibid. I. 466.) — "Nach Kant, nach Schulz, nach mir, gehort zu 
einer voUstandigen Yorstellung dreierlei: das, wodurch die Yorstellung 
sich auf ein Object bezieht, und die Yorstellung von Etioas wird, und 
welches wir einstimmig die sinnliche Anschauung nennen (auch wenn ich 
selbst das Object der Yorstellung bin, ist es so ; ich werde mir selbst ein 
Beharrliches in der Zeit) ; das, wodurch sie sich auf das Subject bezieht, 
und meine Yorstellung wird, und welches bei Kant und Schulz nicht An- 
schauung heissen soil, yon mir aber, weil es zur vollst&ndigen Yorstellung 
in demsalben Yerhaltnisse steht, als die sinnliche Anschauung, so genannt 
wird ; und endlich das, wodurch beides vereinigt, und nur in dieser Yer- 
einigung Yorstellung wird, welches wir abermaU einstimmig den Begriff 
nennen.'* (Ibid. I. 474.) — "Nun aber kommt diese Auachauung nie 
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illimitable subject, which originates or produces uncon- 
sciously within itself both terms of the conscious antithe- 
sis of (empirical) I and (empirical) Not-I — both terms 
being mere "accidents" in the unconscious I as "divisible 
substance."^ It is an absolute I-in-itself, which never- 
theless is not a thing-in-itself, because it is not an ob- 
ject of experience, but is above all experience in virtue of 
its own free self-determination.* This I-in-itself is for 

aUein, als ein vollstandiger Act des Bewusstseyns, vor; wie denn anch die 
smnliche Anschaaong nlcht aUein yorkommt, noch das Bewusstseyn vol- 
lendet, sondern beide miissen hegriffen werden. Nicht aber allein dies, 
sondern die intellectuelle Anschauung ist auch stets mit einer amnUcken 
verkniipft." {Ibid. I. 463-464. So, also, 11. 41.) 

^ " Das Ich sowohl, als das Nicht-Ich sind beides Producte ursprtLnglicher 
Handlungon des Ich, und das 6ewusstse3ni selbst ist ein solches Product 
dcr ersten urspriinglichen Handlang des Ich, des Setzens des Ich durch 
sich selbst." {Ibid, I. 107). — '* Die Masse dessen, was unbedingt tind 
schlechthin gewiss ist, ist nnnmehr erschopft ; und ich wiirde sie etwa in 
folgender Formel ausdriicken : Ich aetze im Ich dem theilbaren Ich ein theil- 
hares Nicht-Ich erUgegen, Ueber diese Erkenntniss hinaus gcht keine 
Philosophie ; aber bis zu ihr zuriickgehen soil jedc griindliche Philosophic ; 
und so wie sie es thut, wird sie Wissenschaftslehre. Alles was von nun an 
im Systeme des menschlichen Geistes vorkommen soil, muss sich aus dem 
Aufgestellten ableiten lassen." {Ibid. 1. 110.)— '* Ich und Nicht-Ich, 
sowie sie durch den Begriff der gegenseitigen Einschrankbarkeit gleich- und 
entgogengesetzt werden, sind selbst beide etwas (Accidenzen) im Ich, aU 
theilbarer Substanz ; gesetzt durch das Ich, als absolutes unbeschrankbares 
Subject, dem nichts gleich ist, und nichts entgegengesetzt ist." (Ibid, I. 
119.) — '*,Femer ist klar, dass das Ich seiner Th&tigkeit in dieser Produc- 
tion des angeschauten, als eines solchen, sich nicht bewusst seyn konne, 
darum, weil sie nicht reflectirt, dem Ich nicht zugeschrieben wird. (Nur 
in der philosophischen Reflexion, die wir jetzt anstellen, und die wir immer 
sorgfaltig von der gemeinen nothwendigen zu unterscheiden haben, wird 
sie dem Ich beigemessen.) '* {Ibid, I. 230.) But — *' Das Ich ist nur inso- 
fcm, inwiefem es sich seiner bewusst ist" {Ibid, I. 97.) How reconcile 
these two positions ? 

^ " Nun ist gerade dieses Ich an sich das Object des Idealismus. Das 
Object dieses Systems kommt noch als etwas reales wirklich im Bewusstseyn 
Yor, nicht als ein Ding an sich, wodurch der Idealismus aufhoren wiirde zu 
seyn, was er ist, und in Dogmatismus sich verwandeln wiirde, aber als Ich 
an siehf nicht als Gegenstand dcr Erfahrung (denn es ist nicht bestimmt, 
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itself alone,^ an AnundfUrsichseyn, a imiyersal self -conscious- 
ness which, excluding every element of human experience 
and every ground of human individuality, includes nothing 
but the colorless and characterless self-identity of a merely 
potential Subject-Object, a Fure Universal I which holds in 
itself^ as such, no possibility of EmpiricaZ Individual Fs. 
If these are known to exist, the ground of the knowledge 
of their existence must lie, not in reason, but in experi- 
ence ; and knowledge of it must have the form, not of a 
pure concept, but of the percept-concept. 

§ 111. For, precisely as Aristotle's " first philosophy '* 
was found, in §§ 76-78, to contain no principle of indi- 
viduation in general and his psychology no principle of 
personal identity, so Fichte's philosophy of the I, his Wis- 
senschafislehrey which from beginning to end is completely 
dominated by the Aristotelian Paradox, is found to contain 
no principle of individuality. Constructed in accordance 
with that theory of universals, which suppresses the indi- 
vidual difference as unknowable, how could his philosophy 
find room anywhere for the real individual as such ? The 
only I which it recognizes must be, of course, divested of 
individuality ; and so we find it. Just as Aristotle opposed 
the pure, impersonal, and imperishable intelligence, or kov$, 
to the perishing empirical individual, or 6 rU SyOp<ajroqy — 
just as Kant opposed them as das Bewusstsein uberhaupt 
and der mit Vemunft hegabte Sinnenmenach, — so Fichte 
opposed them as Ichheit and IndividuaXitat, das Ich and das 

sondem es wird lediglich dorch mich bestimmt, and ist ohne diese Be- 
stimmung nichts, and ist tiberhaapt ohne sie nicht), sondem als etwas iiber 
aUe Erfahrung erhabeues. Das Object des Dogmatismas im Oegentheil 
gehort za den Objecten der ersten Klasse, die lediglich darch freies Denken 
hervorgebracht werden ; das Ding an sich ist eine blosse Erdichtung, and 
hat gar keine Realit&t.'* {Ibid. I. 427-428.) Of coarse, this distinction is 
futile. The ''thing" is simply a '* something," a anit of existence, an 
EtuKu as opposed to Nic?Us ; and, if the Ich is Mi^jos, and not Nichts, the 
Ich an sich is of necessity a Ding an sich. See above, §§ 67, 68, 98. 

1 " Ich bin nur fUr Mich: aher fOr Mich bin ieh nolhtoendig.*' {Ibid. 
I. 98.) 
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Individuum. In each case the reason was one and the 
same, namely, the Aristotelian Paradox. How could it be 
otherwise with a theory which shuts its eyes to the end- 
lessly rich and scientifically knowable variety exhibited by 
the individual specimens of a given species, treats them all 
as mere o/xoca or dSta^opo, and in the species itself can dis- 
cern no other intelligible reality than the immutable com- 
mon essence, which, if divorced from all the individual 
differences of all the specimens, has no possible existence 
save as an empty abstraction, a definition that defines noth- 
ing real, a mere ens rationis? But Fichte's adoption or 
unconscious inheritance of this theory, with its consequent 
complete exclusion of individuality from his notion of the 
I, does not admit of doubt. 

At the close of his philosophical lectures, in 1794, Fichte 
thus concluded a farewell address to his students (the italics 
are his own) : — 

** £arth, and heaven, and time, and space, vanish for me in this 
thought ; and should not the individual vanish for me ? I lead you 
not back to tliat I All individuals are included in the one great unity 
of the pure spirit. Let that be the last word which I commend to 
your remembrance, and with which I take my leave." ^ 

Again, speaking confidentially to his reader, he says: 

** Perhaps thou mightest have introduced into the concept of the 
I sundry things which I had not introduced into it ; for example, 
the concept of thy own individuality, because tius, too, is denoted 
by that verbal symbol. All this now is dropped; only that which 
comes to pass by the mere return of thy thinking upon thyself is 
the I of which I here speak." ^ 

§ 112. Still more significant are the passages in which 
he puts his exclusion of individuality from the notion of 
the Pure I into scientific form. For instance : 

«< The sum of that which is unconditionally and absolutely cer- 
tain is now exhausted, and I would express it in the following 

1 Werke, I. 416. « Werke, I. 623. 
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formula : Within the I, I oppose to the divisible la divisible not-L No 
philosophy travels beyond this truth ; but every well-grounded 
philosophy must recur to it, and, in proportion as it does this, 
becomes Wissenschaftslehre. Whatever truth is hereafter to appear 
in the system of the human spirit must be deducible from that 
formula." * 

But thus — 

** the I itself is degraded to a lower concept, that of divisibility, in 
order that it may be equated with the Not-I, to which, in the same 
concept, it is likewise opposed. Here, therefore, there is no cuceni^ 
as in every other synthesis, but a descent. Both the I and the Not- 
I, as they are thus equated and opposed through the concept of 
reciprocal limitability, are themselves something (accidents) in the 
I as divisible substance — posited by the I as absolute and illimit- 
able subject, to which nothing is equal and nothing opposed. All 
judgments, therefore, whose logical subject is the limitable or deter- 
minable I, or anything which determines the I, must be limited or 
determined by something higher. All judgments, however, whose 
logical subject is the absolutely undeterminable I can be determined 
by nothing higher, because the absolute I is determined by nothing 
higher ; but they are unconditionally grounded and determined by 
themselves." * 

The meaning and intent of this somewhat bunglingly 
expressed distinction are on the whole sufficiently plain. 
Fichte is laboring to define to himself in scientific clearness 
the relation of the reines Ich to das Individuum, in such a 
way as shall meet the requirements of the Aristotelian 
logic, whose well-known rule of definition by genus and 
specific difference he has just been expounding with ap- 
proval. This individual I: how close the truth lay to 
Fichte's hand, could he but have grasped it I But he 
missed it. His unconscious fidelity to the Aristotelian 
Paradox made him as unable to grasp it as Aristotle was 
before him. Out of " This Individual I '' he was bound to 
reject " This Individual," and to keep the pure " I " as its 
sole reality. To Fichte, the reines Ich is rational, uni- 

1 Werke, I. 110. « Werke, I. 119. 
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versal, necessary^ absolute, undeterminable, impersonal, 
imperishable, — in effect, voOs ; while das Individuum is 
empirical, individual, accidental, relative, determinable, 
personal, perishable, — in effect, o rU avOpomo^. Within 
itself as " divisible substance," the Pure I, being the sum- 
mum genus as the Ich an sich or original " self -returning 
activity," posits the antithesis of I and Not-I, — that is, the 
" divisible I," as empirical individuals, and the " divisible 
Not-I," as the world of phaenomenal existence. But, for 
Fichte, these two cannot be subordinate species of a generic 
Pure I, since that relationship would give them equal 
validity as "things in themselves," and thereby involve 
surrender to that " dogmatic philosophy," which to Fichte, 
as follower of the "critical philosophy," was altogether 
intolerable. Hence, this empirical I and this equally em- 
pirical Kot-I, he concludes, must both stand to the Pure I 
in the relation of mere " accidents " (Fichte's Accidenzen is 
the translation of Aristotle's ra <rvfil3€prjK6Ta) — mere eva- 
nescent phaenomena, non-essential to the Pure I, unreal, 
perishable. The individual as such, truly, must "vanish 
for him ; " yet not without great violence to logic. 

§ 113. For, if we inquire by what logical right he 
admits the "concept of divisibility," not to mention that 
of " divisible substance," into his concept of the Pure I as 
nothing whatever but " self-returning activity," we inquire 
in vain. "The concept of a thinking that returns into 
itself, and the concept of the I, mutually exhaust each 
other. The I is that which posits itself, and nothing 
more; that which posits itself is the I, and nothing 
more."* Surely, this pure notion of outgoing and self- 
returning activity admits of no conceivable division except 
into the outgo and the self -return; but, if these are divided 
into two independent acts, the unity of the Thatliandlungy 
and with it the unity of the Ichheit, are totally abolished. 
Such a division should be for Fichte unthinkable ; it would 

1 Werke, I. 628. 
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be even more ruinous than that conversion of the outgo 
into the self-return for which Fichte's mysterious Anstoss 
is no explanation. The " self -returning activity," as a pure 
universal concept, must surely be one and indivisible^ or the 
imity of the Ichheit is destroyed and the Wissenschaftslehre 
self-exploded. By what logical warrant, then, does he 
divide the Pure I into a " divisible I " and a " divisible 
Not-I " ? That these cannot be species within the Pure I, 
he clearly sees; for, since the genus enters with the 
specific difference into the definition of every species, the 
empirical individual or " divisible I " would then be a Pure 
I, and the empirical world of phaenomena or <' divisible 
Not-I" would be a Pure I, too, — precisely as the tiger 
and the lion are each a cat. Such a result would be pure 
nonsense, of course. But Fichte does not help matters, 
when he calls his " divisible I " and " divisible Not-I," not 
speciesy but accidents : " etwa^ (Accidenzen) im IchJ^ For 
the accident (to <rvfip€prfK6s) never belongs to the genus, to 
the species, to any universal, but solely to the individual; 
and to call the Empirical I an "accident" of the Pure I is 
not to account for it in the least, or find a logical place for 
it in the Wissen^chaftslehrey but simply to degrade the 
Pure I itself to the rank of a mere individual, that is, to 
the rank of the only concept that can possibly support 
"accidents." Extremes meet! This is " descent " with a 
vengeance {gar kein Heraufsteigen, sondem ein Herahstei- 
gen). The truth is that the whole philosophy of "pure 
thought," which begins with a rigorous exclusion of 
" experience " from " knowledge " and seeks the latter in 
" pure reason " alone, fails utterly in the endeavor to think 
any Eeal I whatsoever. How could it be otherwise with 
the Aristotelian Paradox for foundation? Fichte's failure 
is only the failure of his school, while his successes are his 
own. 

But let us persevere in the examination of his theory as 
it stands. We have already seen that it excludes all in- 
dividuality from the I-hood, and reduces the individual to 
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a mere vanishing ''accident" of the Pure I. We have yet 
to see how he relates the I, both as empirical and as pure^ 
to the We, and how far he effects a rational transition from 
one to the other, over and above that mere common-sense 
assumption of human plurality which he and all other 
idealists, with innocent and amusing gayety, everywhere 
make. 

§ 114. Our attention is now challenged by the following 
long but important passage : — 

« < We can form no other notion of our person, under the con- 
cept of the I, than that of our own person in contrast with other 
persons,' confess other opponents of the Wissenschq/lslehre, * / 
signifies my own determinate person, just as I am now named, 
Caius or Sempronius, in contrast with all others who are not so 
named. If I now eliminate by abstraction this individual person- 
ality, as the Wissenscfiqftslehre requires, there remains behind to 
me nothing which could be characterized ob I; 1 might just as well 
name the remainder lU 

^ What is it that this objection, advanced with so much bold- 
ness, really means to say? Does it speak of the original real 
synthesis of the concept of the individual (their own person and 
other persons), and do they intend therefore, to say: nothing is 
synthesized in this concept except the concept of an object in 
general, that is, of the It, and the distinction from others of its 
own sort, which, consequently, are likewise an It and nothing 
more ? Or does it rely upon verbal usage, and do they mean to 
say : in language nothing is denoted by the expression / except 
individuality? 

** As to the first objection : every one who is still master of his 
faculties must surely comprehend that, by the distinction of an 
object from its like, and therefore from other objects, nothing 
results except a determined object, but not at all a determined person. 
With regard to the synthesis of the concept of the person, the 
relation is quite otherwise. The Lhood (self-returning activity, 
subject-objectivity, or what you please) is originally opposed to the 
//, to mere objectivity ; and the positing of these coi^cepts is abso- 
lute, conditioned by no other positing, — thetic, not synthetic. 
To something which has been posited in this first positing as an It^ 
as mere object, as something external to us, the concept of I-hood 
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which has been developed in oorselyes is tnuisferred,^ and sjnthei- 
icall J onited with it : and first through this conditioned synthesis 
there arises for as a Thou, The concept of the Thon originates 
oat of the union of the It and the I. The concept of the I in this 
opposition, therefore, as the concept of the indiridnal, is the syn- 
thesis of the I with itself. In the act described, I am that which 
positA itself — not posits in general, bat posits a$ I; and, in the 
same act, thoa art that which is posited by me^ and not that which 
is posited fry itself, as I. This product of a synthesis which has to 
be explained can doabtless be eliminated by abstraction ; for what 
one has himself synthesized, one should certainly be able to 
analyze again. That which remains behind after the abstraction 
is the I in general, that is, the Not-Object. Taken in this sense, 
this objection would be very absurd. 

''Or do these opponents rely on verbal usage? If they were 
right in the assertion that the word I has hitherto signified in 
language the individual alone, would it follow, from the fact that a 
distinction which needs to be pointed out in the original synthesis 
has hitherto not been noticed and expressed in speech, that it must 
never be noticed and never expressed ? But are they right in that 
assertion ? Of what verbal usage may they speak ? 

"Of the philosophical? That Kant takes the concept of the 
Pure I in the same sense in which the WissenschqftsUhre takes it, 
I have already shown above. When it is said, * I am that which 
thinks in this thought,' do I then oppose myself merely to other 
persons outside of me, or do I not rather oppose myself to every 

^ Fichte*8 word for " transferred" \b Hbertragen, which betrays a con- 
Rcions reference to and acceptance of Kant's theory of "transference" 
{Uebertrarping), already stated and sufficiently criticised above in § 102. 
To the criticisms there urged, Fichte here makes no anticipatory senir 
blance of a reply. He does not show how a mere /t, posited absolutely 
by the /, can become a Thou outside of the I that posits it, without 
becoming at the same time a Ding an sich as well as an leh an sieh — for 
him an insufferable result: the TAou, compound of II and /, an It which 
becomes an 7, is an It in itself and bh I by ** transference " alone. Nor 
does he in the least explain the miraculous process by which the " concept 
of the I " can be "transferred " into a mere it, so as to metamorphose it 
into a Thou ; nor throw any light on the question whether it is the pure 
or the emjtirieal consciousness which is "transferred." Yet (Werke, I. 
400) he tenders to us this same blind explanation of " transf ersnce " as 
accounting for the " Kantian empirical realism." 
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particular thought ? * The principle of the necessary unity of 
apperception is itself identical, consequently an analytical propo- 
sition/ says Kant. That means the same thing which I likewise 
said : the I originates through no synthesis, whose manifold one 
might further analyze, but through an absolute thesis. This I, 
however, is the I-hood in general ; for the concept of individuality 
originates evidently through synthesis, as I have just proved, and 
the principle of it is a synthetical proposition. Reinhold, in his 
law of consciousness, speaks of the subject, in German, vom Ich ; 
to be sure, merely as of the presenter or representer [vom Vorstel- 
lendeti]j but here that is nothing to the point In distinguishing 
myself as representer from the represented [vom Vorgestellten], do I 
distinguish myself merely from other persons, or do I distinguish 
myself from everything represented, as such ? Even in the case of 
the above lauded philosophers, who do not, like Kant and the 
Wissenschaftslehre, make the I the presupposition of the manifold 
of representation, but constitute it out of that, is their one thinking 
principle in the manifold thought the individual only, or is it not 
rather the intelligence in general [vovs rather than 6 tls avSpcmos]'^ 
In one word : is there indeed any philosopher of repute who, 
before them, has made the discovery that / signifies the individual 
only, and that, if individuality is abstracted, there remains nothing 
behind but an object in general? 

*^ Or do they speak of the common verbal usage ? To point out 
this, I am obliged to introduce examples from common life. If 
you call to someone in the darkness, < Who is there? ' and he gives 
you for answer, ' It is I,' on the supposition that his voice is known 
to you, it is clear that he speaks of himself as this determined 
person, and is to be understood as saying, < It is I who am called 
so and so, and no one of all the rest who are not so called ; ' and 
this because you, in consequence of your question, ' WTio is there? ' 
already presuppose that it is some reasonable being, and now only 
wish to know what particular one among the possible reasonable 
beings it is. But if you, perhaps, — pardon me this example, 
which I find especially convenient, — are sewing or cutting some 
garment on the body of a person, and you unawares wound him, 
he would possibly cry out, * Hark I that is /, you are hitting me.* 
What would he mean by that? Not that he is this determinate 
person and no other, for that you know very well; but that what 
you are hitting is not his dead and feelingless garment, but his 
living and feeling self — which you did not know. By this 'I' 
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he does not distinguish himself from other persons, bat from 
things. This distinction is eyer-preeent in life, and without it we 
cannot take a step on the ground or move a hand in the air. 

'' In short, I-hood and individuality are very different ooncepts, 
and the composite character of the latter can be very distinctly 
observed. By the former we oppose ourselves to everything which 
is outside of us, not simply to persons outside of us, and we com- 
prehend under it not only our determined personality, but our 
intellectual nature in general; and so the word is used in philo- 
sophical and in ordinary language. The objection under consider- 
ation reveals, accordingly, not only an unusual want of thought, 
but also a great ignorance and unfamiliarity with the commonest 
philosophical literature. But they persist in their incapacity of 
thinking the concept explained to them, and we must believe their 
word. Not that they must needs lack the general concept of the 
Pure I, in the sense of mere rationality and intellectuality; for 
then they would cease, as much as a block of wood, to make 
objections to us. But it ia the concept of this concept (der Begriff 
dieses Begriffs) which fails them, and to which they are unable to 
elevate themselves. Of course they have it in themselves; they 
simply do not know that they have it. The ground of this inca- 
pacity of theirs does not lie in any particular weakness of their 
thinking powers, but in a weakness of their whole character. 
Their I, in the sense in which they take the word, that is, their 
individual person, is the ultimate aim of their conduct, and conse- 
quently the limit of their distinct thought It is for them the only 
true substance, and reason is only an accident of it Their person 
does not exist as a particular expression of reason, but reason 
exists in order to help their person through the world; if their 
person could only be just as well off without reason, we could dis- 
pense with reason, and then there would be no reason at all. This 
mode of thinking betrays itself throughout the whole system of 
their ideas, in all their assertions, and many among them are 
honest enough to make no concealment of it These are quite 
right in their confession of incapacity, so far as they themselves are 
concerned ; only they must not give out for objective truth what 
has merely subjective validity. In the Wissenschaftslehre the rela- 
tion is precisely the reverse: there reason is th^ only thing in 
itself [t. e. the Ich an sich], and individuality is only accidental 
[accidenteU]; reason is the end, and personality the means; per- 
sonality is only a particular mode of expressing reason which must 
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evermore lose itself in the universal form of reason itself. For 
the WissenschaftslehrCf only reason is eternal ; individoality must 
everlastingly perish. He who shall not first of all conform his will 
to this order of things will also never attain to a true understand- 
ing of the Wissenschqftalehre." ^ 

§ 115. We have let Fichte state his own case fully and 
at length in his own way. It remains to examine his 
statement. 

The objection of certain unnamed opponents whom Fichte 
undertook to refute, although not put by him in such terms 
as are adapted to bring out its full force, simply because he 
could not escape from the Aristotelian Paradox, goes deeper 
than he perceived ; undoubtedly deeper than his opponents 
themselves perceived. It raises the question of the real 
unity of the I in the real universality of the We, and 
demands such a notion of the real person as shall recognize 
the independent equality of many real persons in real human 
society. It means that we must have, not the ^'original 
real synthesis of the concept of the individual (their own 
person and other persons)," but the original synthesis of 
the generic unity of apperception as land Other-Vs, or I in 
the We, by which the I is given not as a mere " object in 
general'' or empty "It," but as a real specimen in a real 
species. It means that, "in language," the expression I 
denotes, not mere "individuality," but the identity in 
difference of individuality and universality, each element 
conditioning and conditioned by the other in the real unit- 
universal. It maintains that the word I, whatever else it 
may signify besides, must and does signify this real unity 
of the individual and the real independent equality of many 
individuals as coexistences in the We, each as an / in its 
ovm right; and that, if individual personality and independ- 
ent equality are to be eliminated from the notion of the I, 
the I is evaporated into an unreality which is neither speci- 
men nor species, a mere impersonal thing without either 
empirical or rational self-consciousness, a mere abstraction 
1 Zweite Einleitung, u. a. w. Werke, I. 501-505. 
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without other reality than that of an unconscious entity as 
a mere object of thought, — not an ly or the tyOi lot cUl, 
but merely It. 

This was the deeper meaning of the objection raised by 
Fichte's opponents, easily discernible even in his statement 
of it. But he failed to penetrate to the heart of their diffi- 
culty, much more to solve it. "The I must be a real 
person, at once individual and universal, in order to explain 
the We as many persons ; if you strike out its real person- 
ality, you strike out its real I-hood and degrade it to an 
It." This was the pith of the objection, however stammer- 
ingly articulated. What was the pith of his reply ? " The 
I cannot be a real person, because it must be a pure uni- 
versal, and not an individual at all ; the universal I [to cISo9 
TO €u6v] which is immanent or inherent in the individual I 
is alone real ; the individual I [cISos + vXtj = 6 tU cW/kiwtos] 
is a mere vanishing accident [<TVfiP€P7fK6i\ of the universal 
I; the person as such perishes, but leaves behind the uni- 
versal, impersonal, and imperishable Pure I [i^oOs], of which 
it is only a transitory and brief expression. The concept 
of the individual is that of the empirical I, as opposed to 
the empirical Thou. But the Thou is a mere compound of 
the I and the It ; for, to some It in the phaenomenal world 
of Its, the empirical I transfers its own concept of I-hood, 
and thus clothes it as an empirical Thou, an It which 
appears as another I. But the I which posits this com- 
pound of It and I as Thou, and the I which is thus posited, 
are one and the same I; it is merely a synthesis of the I 
with itself." 

Is this an answer to the real difficulty prox>ounded ? ''If 
you strike individuality out of the individual I," say the 
objectors, in the true meaning of their objection, "you 
strike out its real I-hood, and have nothing left but an It." 
" On the contrary," replies Fichte, ** I do strike individual- 
ity out of the individual I, and I have left the Pure I ; and 
the Pure I is not an It." Clearly, the difficult is not met^ 
unless the real I-hood and the Pure I are one and the same 
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— which is not the case, unless the Pure I is self-conscious. 
What distinguishes the I from the It is the presence or 
absence of self-consciousness: whatever has self -conscious- 
ness is an I, whatever lacks self-consciousness is an It. No 
other distinction between the two has ever been suggested, 
so far as we know; and Fichte himself unqualifiedly ap- 
proves it, when he says that " the I exists so far only as it 
is conscious to itself of itself."^ But, if the distinction 
holds, Fichte's objectors are in the right, and his answer to 
their objection has said nothing whatever to put them in the 
wrong. He does not at all answer them until he proves 
that the Pure I is conscious as such ; but this he does not 
even try to prove. So far from this, they can prove to him 
out of his own mouth that, when he strikes individuality 
out of the individual I, the residuum which he so jealously 
guards as a Fure I is, by his own principles, unconscious^ 
and therefore nothing but a Fure It. To show this, we 
must quote another passage. 

§ 116. ^ The first question would be, < How is the I for itself? ' 
and the first postulate, 'Think thyself, construct the concept of 
thyself, and notice how thou doest it.' 

<' Every one who only does this, maintains the philosopher, will 
find that, in the thinking of that concept, his activity as intelli- 
gence goes back into itself, makes itself its own object. . . . 

**In the first place, what in the act described belongs to the 
philosopher as such, and what to the I which is to be observed by 
him ? To the I, nothing more than the turning-back into itself ; 
all else belongs to the relation between it and the philosopher, for 
whom already exists, as mere fact, that system of completed ex- 
perience which is to be brought under his gaze by the I, in order 
that he may learn to know the manner of its origination. 

*< The I goes back into itself, — that is maintained. Does it not 
then, already exist for itself before this going back, and independ- 
ently of it? Must it not already exist for itself, in order to be 
able to make itself the goal of an action ? If this is so, does not 
your philosophy take for granted what it ought to explain ? 

^ **Das Ich ist nor insofem, inwiefem es dch seiner bewusst ist" 
(Werke, I. 97.) 
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<< I answer : not at all. First by this act, and by it alone, by 
an action on an action, which particular action no action in general 
precedes, does the I originate for itself. Only for the philosopher 
does it pre-exist as a fact, because he has already passed through 
the whole experience. He must express himself as he does, simply 
in order to be understood ; and he can express himself so, because 
he has already long ago formed all the requisite concepts. 

*< What, then, considering first of all the observed I, is this its 
going back into itself ? Under what class of the modifications of 
consciousness should it be put ? It is not conception [kein Begreifen] ; 
this originates through the opposition of a Not-I, and through the 
determination of the I in that opposition. Consequently, it is a 
mere intuition [eine blosse Anschauung], For these reasons, also, it 
is not consciousness, certainly not self-consciousness [kein Bewusst- 
sein, nicht einmal Selbstbewusstsein]. Solely because no conscious- 
ness comes to pass through this simple act [of going back or 
self-return], another act is inferred by which a Not-I arises for us ; 
solely by that other act does a progress of philosophical reasoning 
and the required deduction of the system of experience become 
possible. By the act described, the I is advanced merely to the 
possibility of self-consciousness, and with it of all other conscious- 
ness, but there arises yet no real consciousness [kein wirkliches 
Betotisstsein]. The act in question is simply a part of that whole 
procedure of the intelligence by which it brings about its con- 
sciousness — a part to be isolated by the philosopher alone, but 
originally not isolated. 

'*0n the other hand, how is it with the philosopher? That 
self-constructing I is no* other than his own [jenes sich seWst cor^ 
struirende Ich ist kein anderes, cds gein eigenes]. Only in himself can 
he intuite the act of the I in question, and, in order to be able to 
intuite it, he must perform it. He produces it in himself volun- 
tarily and with freedom." ^ 

§ 117. Here, poinded out and elaborated by Pichte him- 
self with singular precision, we learn the essential distinc- 
tion he draws between das Ich and das Individuum, the 
Pure I and the Real I. Nothing whatever belongs to the 
Pure I, he says, beyond " the return into itself " of an ac- 
tivity which is absolutely spontaneous and underived, and 

1 Werke, L 468-460. 
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whose alleged origin is a mere recoil on itself as '^an ac- 
tion on an action" — a "determinate action" which is ab- 
solutely unconditioned by any ** action in general " prior to 
itself — an action, therefore, which is confessedly unparall- 
eled elsewhere, a unit of no uni7ersal, a thing of no kind, 
and for that reason a pure impossibility in being as well as 
in thought. It could not even appear in Fichte's system as 
a metaphysical entity, unless, unrecognized by him, his 
own mind had necessarily supplied motion as the universal 
conditioning activity of which both the outgo and the self- 
return of das Ich must be thought as two particular and 
differently determined units; for only as such can the 
"self-returning activity" itself be thought at all. But 
(waiving this point) the "self-returning activity" is de- 
termined further in itself as a " mere intuition : " not a 
" concept," and therefore not a cognition,^ not a " self-con- 
sciousness," not a " real consciousness " at all. That is to 
say, the Pure I, if once divorced from the individuality 
or personality which is only its non-essential and perishing 
"accideift," is not in itself even a "subject-object,*' does 
not know itself, is not conscious of itself, is in itself uncon- 
scious, and therefore, by Fichte's own declaration that " the 
I exists in so far only as it is conscious to itself of itself," * 
not an existent / at all, but only an existent It. When, 
therefore, he strikes out of dcus Ich the individuality or per- 
sonality which, by his own showing, is the ground of its 
only possible self-consciousness, he himself reduces das Ich 
to das JSs, and establishes the truth of the very objection 
which he has vainly tried to refute. 

But this is not all. Not only does Fichte prove, however 
much against his will and intent, that the Pure I divested of 
individuality is nothing whatever but a Pure It, but he also 
proves that the individual as such is the only Eeal I — that 

^ *' Eine blosse AnschaaoDg giebt kein Bewusstseyn ; man weiss nur 
von demjenigen, was man begreift and denkt." (Werke, I. 491.) 

3 "Das Ich ist nur insofem, inwiefem e8 sich seiner bewnast ist." 
(TWa. I. 97.) 
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the Pure I becomes a Eeal I only by becoming individual- 
ized. His " philosopher as such " is only daa Individuumy 
only an individual who has fitted himself to philosophize; 
and Fichte, as we have seen^ teaches that, in the philoso- 
pher, " the I which constructs itself is no other than his 
own." In other words, the I becomes real solely by becom- 
ing an individual ; the " mere intuition " of " self-returning 
activity " which constitutes the whole being of the Pure I 
as such, and without which the Pure I itself would vanish, 
is conditioned on the philosopher's ovm individual or per- 
sonal intuitiorif an intuitive act which the philosopher as 
an individual or person must perform, and does perform 
"voluntarily and with freedom/^ that is, with free self- 
conscious volition. It is strange that Fichte should not 
have perceived the real bearing and import of these deter- 
minations. They do not show, nor tend to show, that das 
Individuum is a mere '^accident" of da^ Ichj and that the 
Ichheit is absolutely independent of and separable from 
the Individualltdt : on the contrary, they show that da^ Ich 
is nothing but an inalienable intuition, a "voluntary and 
free " act, of das Individuum^ and that the Ichheit and the 
Individualitdt inseparably depend on each other. If the 
individual must vanish, the I-hood which is nothing but his 
own intuition of " self-returning activity '' in himself must 
vanish with him, and nothing of the I would remain in 
being, not even an It. If, in order to attain reality, the I 
must construct itself in the philosopher, not as such, but 
as an individual merely, then the individual is just as 
necessary to the I as the I is to the individual ; the univer- 
sal and the individual must reciprocally condition each 
other in the unit-universal, as Real I; and das Ich can 
never survive das Individuum, These conclusions lie in 
Fichte's own premises, which he has failed to handle logic- 
ally. The logical result of his own determinations would 
simply confirm the results above arrived at in § 59 : namely, 
that the only Real I, real in any other sense than that of a 
barren abstraction in speculative metaphysics^ is the real 
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individual, the real person as such, and that the scientific- 
philosophic concept of the real person as such can be noth- 
ing whatever but the percept-concept : " I know myself in 
each and all of ray conscious states as One of the We." 
When Fichte, therefore, strikes Individualitdt out of his 
Ichheit, and das Individmim out of his das Ich^ instead of 
retaining das Ich as a reality, he annihilates the reality of 
both, and retains das Ich solely as a barren abstraction, a 
mere object of thought, a mere " entity of reason," das Esy 

— which is precisely what his opponents charged him with 
doing, in the objection which he failed to refute. " I think 
myself," Fichte says, "and that pure self-returning activity 
is the real whole of my Pure I." " Not so," might his oppo- 
nents reply; "you do not and cannot think yourself at all, 
unless you think yourself (1) as in each and all of your 
conscious states, and (2) as One of the We. The first gives 
you your internal empirical multiplicity or universality; 
the second gives you your external individuality and ra- 
tional unity ; both together give you your whole reality as 
a unit-universal, or possible object of knowledge. And 
you cannot be an object of knowledge, even to yourself, 
until you think and know yourself as you are in yourself 

— a unit-universal. Your Pure I or das Ich is a blank 
potentiality of self-consciousness, at the most a blank con- 
dition of it, a mere abstract and unreal It, unless it is com- 
plemented with your Empirical I or da^ Individuum, It is 
the inseparable and conditioning union of the two concepts 
that must constitute your concept of yourself as a Heal I, 
empirical and rational at once, and solely as such, by your 
own confession, self-conscious or capable of self-conscious- 
ness." What effective rejoinder could Fichte make to this 
reply ? 

§ 118. By Fichte^s own principles of reasoning, it thus 
becomes clear that the Pure I retains and can retain no 
reality whatever, that is, no real self-consciousness, when 
individuality has " vanished." The I can be real only as 
the identity in difference of individuality and universality. 
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Wliexi Fichte made his epochal protest against Kant's 
« aeparatioa "^ of subject and object in aelf-conacioaanessy lie 
in effect proclaimed the doetzine of their identitr in diSer- 
CTce aa 3afaiecfr43bject ; by parity of reasoning; he oogiit to 
hare protested against his ** own separation ^ of the Pore I 
and the Empirical I* and proclaimed the doctrine of their 
identity in difference aa the Beal L Bat he did not. The 
consequence of this inconsequence shows itself in his amaz- 
ing theory of the origin of daa lek. For he maV^^j ^^^ 
origin an absolute mrracle, the absolixte aelf-creatkm of 
something out of nothing: 

This theory lies in a nutshelL It is all condensed into 
the sentence already quoted: " First by this act» and by it 
alone, by an action on an action^ which particular action no 
action in general precedes, does the I originate for itself." » 
No Being (Se^fn) otfeer than that of the self-returning actir- 
ity itself, as " mere intuition,'' conditions this self-originative 
act ; no universal activity conditions it as a particular act * 
no prior act whatever conditions it ; it is absolutely uncon- 
ditioned, absolutely spontaneous, absolutely first and sole of 
its kind; it is something self-bom out of nothing. Such a 
definition defines no concept. It is simply unthinkable. 
** De nihilo nihU^ in nihilum nil posse reverti,*^ 

Yet there is in it an element of necessary truth. In any 
thinking of that which evolves, room must be found for the 
concept of spontaneity, self-adaptation, or self-determina- 
tion. In the succession of stages or phases which together 
constitute the universal evolution-series, e^h is an individ- 
ual unit and as such necessarily unique (see § § 81-83) ; and 
spontaneity is simply the origination of this uniqueness, the 
becoming of the individual difference, the emergence of the 
unique unit out of the self-particularizing universal. The 
universal is itself conditioned by this necessity of self- 

1 " Emt diirch dicuen Act, und lediglich dorch ihn, darch ein Handeln 
Aiif cin Handoln KcllMt, welchem bestimmten Handeln kein Handeln 
(iWrbnupt vorhergeht, win! das Ich ursprUnglieh fiir sich selbst." (Werki^ 
I. 4CU.) 
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particularization, that is, it can be a universal only as a 
universal of units; and the unit is conditioned by the 
necessity of origination out of, yet still within, its own 
universal. The evolution-process is thus necessarily the 
identity in difference of continuity and discontinuity, of 
heredity and spontaneity ; and these two essential elements 
or moments must enter into the origin of every unit out of, 
yet still within, its universal. 

Fichte's theory of the origin of the I, therefore, is funda- 
mentally untrue, not because it recognizes the element of 
spontaneity, but because it does not recognize the element 
of heredity. He absolutely severs the I from the We — 
makes the unit originate in itself alone, and not at all in its 
universal {absolutes Selhsterzeugen aiis Nichts), He abso- 
lutely fails to see that every Heal I inherits its capacity/ of 
intuiting its own self-returning activity because it pre- 
existed in the Real We as a Potential I, and that its actual 
origination, its becoming in Space and Time, is its evolu- 
tionary passage from potentiality to reality. He fails to see 
that the spontaneous and real act of the 7, in its " quicken- 
ing " or embryonic self-consciousness as Subject-Object, is 
conditioned by that generative act of the We, as the uni- 
versal, by which the capacity of self-consciousness is hered- 
itarily transmitted to the new I, as the unit. Contrary to 
Fichte's statement, the " particular action " of self intuition 
must be preceded by the* "action in general" of generation^ 
by which the I itself, as a unit, originates out of, yet still 
within, the We, as its universal. His merely speculative 
explanation of the origin of the I, founded on suppression 
of individuality or the individual difference, as required by 
the Aristotelian Paradox, lands us in miracle 5 while the 
scientific explanation of it by the law of unit-universals is 
completely in accord with experience and reason alike. 
Thus the Pure I, as a something self-originated out of 
nothing, reduces itself to the Miraculous I. 

§ 119. From the Pure I, therefore, as the '* absolutely 
undeterminable" or "absolute and illimitable subject to 
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which nothing is equal and nothing opposed," it is eyident 
that there can be in Fichte's system no rational transition 
whatever to the We. In severing the I from the We, he 
severs the We from the I. The Pure I, as he has said 
above, posits within itself, as divisible substance, a di- 
visible T and a divisible Not-I, but only as mere "acci- 
dents." But the Pure I cannot be held to have any 
rational relation to either one or the other of these, when it 
is remembered that "accident" belongs to no genus, no 
species, no universal as such, but only to the individual, 
and that Fichte excludes all individuality from the Pure L 
The species produces the specimen, and the specimen pro- 
duces the accident; the species can no more produce the 
accident than a grandfather can beget his grandson. Even 
if we should grant that the " divisible " I is equivalent to the 
Real We as the species, the Pure I contains, and can bestow, 
no principle of plurality or " divisibility " whatever, least 
of all an " empirical " and " accidental " plurality ; the Pure 
I and the Real We must remain for Fichte wholly alien, 
foreign, and heterogeneous to each other. For him, there 
can be no rational transition whatever from the Pure I to 
the Real We. 

§ 120. From the Empirical I, however, may there not be 
for him a rational transition to the Empirical We ? He 
has certainly made a bold attempt to effect one, as we have 
just seen in § 114. In the passage there translated, he at- 
tempts to deduce the Thou, and therewith the We, from 
the act of " transference " by which the I conceives another 
I through a synthesis of itself with the It, and thereby 
creates the Thou as I + It {Vereinigung des Es und dea 
Ich). This curious and ingenious hypothesis, which is no 
deduction, however, but only the Gordian-knot-cutting of a 
problem beyond his solution, deserves to be critically ex- 
amined ; for it is the original foundation of the " inferen- 
tial realism " which is the sole refuge of idealists who 
shrink from " solipsism " — that is, from the logical result 
of the principle that " I know only my own states of con- 
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sciousness/' or^ what means at bottom the same thing, 
" the immediate object of oonsciousness is nothing but con- 
sciousness itself ^ 

It is Fichte's central and sovereign formula, as we have 
seen, that " the I, as divisible substance, posits within it- 
self a divisible I and a divisible Not-I.'^ That antithesis 
of I and Not-I is his explanation of the origin of real self- 
consciousness (§ 67). l^e Pure I, as mere intuition of 
self-returning activity, is not knowledge, because it is not 
at the same time conception ; all real knowledge is union 
of intuition and conception, as Fichte himself maintains. 
But it follows that the Pure I is no real Subject-Object, no 
real self-knowledge or self-consciousness, but is in itself 
unconscious. 

The unconscious I, then, posits within itself the conscious 
I and the unconscious It — a world of unconscious Its. To 
some one of these unconscious Its (to some etwas — Fichte 
does not explain how or why the particular selection is 
made) the conscious I " transfers " its own inwardly con- 
structed concept of I-hood; and through this union of an 
originally unconscious It and the ** transferred'^ concept of 
I-hood there first originates a Thou. This union of a 
" transferred " I-hood with an It, however, is only a union 
of the "transferring" I with itself; the "transferring I'* 
and the '' transferred I " remain still one and the same {die 
Synthesis des Ich mit sick selbst) ; and there results, not 
another I in its own right, not another I in virtue of its own 
inwardly constructed concept of I-hood, but merely an I by 

^ ** Da diese Frage yon der Elnkehr in sich selbst, von der Bemerkong, 
dasa das onmittelbare Object des Bewosstseyns doch lediglich das Bewusst- 
seyn selbst sey, ausgebt, so kann sie von keinem anderen Seyn, als von 
einem Se3rn fur uns reden ; and es ware Tollig widersinnig, sie mit der 
Frage nach einem Seyn ohne Beziehang auf ein Bewnsstseyn fiir einerlei 
za halten." (Werke, I. 456.) Since my conscionsness is the only *'a 
consciousness " of which / can speak with knowledge, Fichte ought in 
logical frankness to have confessed that / can speak of no other ** being " 
than being for me, not ** being for us" But this avoidance of a foe whom 
one cannot front is characteristic of much loose modem philosophizing. 

VOL. I. — 17 
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" transference," a Thou by courtesy. The I which posits 
the Thou is not the Pure I which originally posited the 
"transferring I/' but only the "transferring I" itself, the 
empirical individual. The Thou which is thus posited by 
the " transferring I/' and not at all by its own "self -return- 
ing activity " or " self -intuition " as an Ich an steh, is a 
Thou which is " posited as an I ^ me^ and not by itself ^^ 
{das in demselben Acte durch mich, und nicht durch sieh 
selbst, als Ich gesetzte). The only real Thou in the case, 
therefore, is a mere It, dressed up in the garb of I-hood by 
another It which happens to be an I-in-itself, and which 
possesses a supernumerary I-hood to spare and "transfer.'* 
Such a Thou is no I-in-itself at all; it is a puppet, a Mar- 
ionette Thou, a Thou which is only a scare-crow made out 
of a stick and an empty coat, a mirror reflecting a form 
which is not in it, a shadow that is only darkness in human 
shape — in truth, a sham, and no true Thou whatever. 
Out of a million such Marionette Thou's, Fichte can msike 
no true We whatever. His attempt at a rational transition 
from the Empirical I to the Empirical We remains a colos- 
sal failure. 

§ 121. What, then, is the net result of Fichte's speculat- 
ive philosophy of the I ? The Pure I, the Ich an sich^ is 
confessedly solus ipse ; the Empirical I, or the individual 
as real person, leaves behind, when its individuality or 
personality has " vanished," nothing but the Pure I, which 
is still solics ipse ; and, even while it lasts, the Empirical I 
has no true Thou — is itself solus ipse. Hence the Wissen- 
schaftslehre, reduced to its ultimate terms of a Miraculous 
Pure I, a Solitary Empirical I, a Marionette Thou and a 
Marionette We, becomes thus, if held to its principle with 
logical rigor, solipsism pure and simple, however inconsist- 
ently coupled in actual presentation with that common- 
sense recognition of the plurality of human consciousnesses 
which redeems it from practical absurdity at the price of 
logical inconsequence. As an ostensible excuse for this 
recognition, and for this logical inconsequence, later forms 
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of idealism have abandoned Kant's and Fichte's theory of 
"transference," and substituted that of "inference." But 
the realistic " inference " remains still a purely subjective 
act of the inferring consciousness, confers no objective real- 
ity or independence^ and lies open to precisely the same 
fatal criticism of yielding only a Marionette Thou. If, as 
Fichte formulates the principle of subjectivism, and as 
countless continuators have echoed it after him, "the im- 
mediate object of consciousness is nothing but conscious- 
ness itself," * no " inference " whatever can confer upon the 
Thou an equal reality ^er se, in the same sense in which 
the subject I vindicates it for itself; the Thou remains 
still merely "my object," mere "being for me," a mere 
Marionette Thou. For inference is a purely rational act of 
conception : if it is not complemented by intuition, by ex- 
perience, by real consciousness, it is not knowledge; and, 
unless I know you in the same sense in which I know my- 
self, namely as an Ich an steh, you remain for me a mere 
hypothesis, a mere state of my own consciousness, a mere 
It which I arbitrarily clothe with I-hood, a mere Marion- 
ette Thou. The only logical escape from solipsism is by 
recognizing the generic unity of apperception — that act of 
immediate consciousness which gives the I and the Other-I 
in one indivisible cognition as the We, and which makes 
self-consciousness and race-consciousness absolutely insep- 
arable (see §§ 59, 68, 69). Any other principle must leave 
you, respected reader, so far as I can acknowledge your 
" being for me," a mere It in yourself and slu I by my cour- 
tesy alone, a mere Marionette Thou. What defeat of phi- 
losophy could be more complete ? With all its acuteness, 
genius, and brave highmindedness, a Wissenschaftslehre 

1 '* — das onmittelbare Object des Bewnsstseyns doch lediglich das 
BewQsstseyn selbst sey." (Werke, I. 456.) Compare Hegel's statement 
of the same principle : '* Das Innere der Dinge ist der Oedanke oder 
Begriff derselben. Indem das Bewnsstsein das Innere sum Oegenstande 
hat, hat es den Oedanken oder eben so sehr seine eigene Beflexion oder 
Form, somit iiberhaapt sich zum Oegenstande." (Werke, XVIII. 84.) 
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wliich loses its Pure I in a mere unconscioas It, resolyes its 
Empirical I into a mere '* accident" of this It, and finds no 
role for the Thoa and the We save that of dancing marion- 
ettes, can hardly be considered a final philosophy of the I. 
Its failure, however, is at last only the failure of the Aris- 
totelian Paradox, and so only one more illustration of the 
necessity of a reformed theory of universals. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE TRANSITION IN HEGEL: THE HEGELIAN PARADOX 

§ 122. Hegel's notion of the I is sabstantially the same 
as Fichte's. This it could not fail to be, since both of these 
great thinkers derive it from a common soarce in that gen- 
eral theory of the relation between the universal and the 
individual which we have designated as the Aristotelian 
Paradox (§ 78, VI). But HegePs application of this theory 
to the supreme problem of philosophy, determination of the 
I, the We, and their mutual relation, led him to a culmi- 
nating formula which, if not for truth, certainly for bold- 
ness, subtilty, and logical precision, has never been 
surpassed in the history of speculation : *' Ich das Wir, und 
Wir das Ich istJ' ^ That is, the I is the We ; the We is 
the I ; the two are absolutely one ; as essences, and as con- 
cepts of essence, there is absolutely no difference between 
them. That is Hegel's doctrine of doctrines, as we are now 
to explain. 

To Aristotle, the conceptual relation of the universal and 
the individual, despite his helpless and bewildered reserva- 
tion as to mere number (ro &pi0fi^ cv), is that of absolute 
identity without difference. Whether with regard to real- 
ity or to conceptual intelligibility, to Being or to Thought, 
the roSc rt and the cTSos to ivov are identical ; the addition of 
matter as mere potentiality to the universal, by which the 
To8c Tt is conceived as clSos + vXrj, to avvoXov, to iK rovnayj or 
ovo-ia in the sense of substance, adds nothing that is either 
real or intelligible to the ctSos to ivov, or ovo-ia in the sense 
of essence. For vXiy as pure potentiality is unreal and unin- 
telligible, and so are the individual difference, individual 

^ Ph&aomenolpgle des Geistes, Werke^ II. 189. 
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finr-n, mornnnfl eaiifieiiL. and indiTidoal dfifinitiaai, which 
evezL a A'lsttTiit Jbax: roaa. iizr ihoe. Bonld hsvc^ as ZeiUer 
5iiow&. m croiiTir whaspver ezseifi lU^ alcaie (f 78>. Fram 
xiiesf '^■ffp"^-^ dflagnmngamif, iriiieh ATJKtfttle stnrre in 
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of expezifiiu^t. Tasuhyc ^iuF TirniwpiflE (1) of 1^ abaoliita 
rauap.pnuil mntfftgennf of snecies and ^iBBimen at nn f^ 
zinit^ and ^T a: xbf aiwnjuiip BanoBpsoal idflntxty, or in- 
\ Tv^fl.n"r rT ^r si»PCifiF a: aL xinies : prmBrplaB which mied 
UK- iiLQjs.'niiuc world, anc c^tbh xbe fwimitrfic wiorld, until 
'Uif acvHsu: cc I>&ririi^ Par mzmsiioal dxSeranoe alone, bj 
'v-JDid. Anstouf sn7i-<TY lo mfifirensxase i^ sio^^e thing as a 
'viijuf n ajuhum h • fmiL odier sxxif^ ihingSy tiie «oSc rt 
fr^oL rajki r-tfVL. is ejnpiTuaJ mereilT. not larinnaU an affair of 
cur^nir-is. na: crapri|Kib. and so ormtrrbntes ^*f*^^^g to the 
o^iiiiieTisiuJl oa&Sfexi of xhe minersBl fWiRBnoe (li vt fr ^ma). 
In cniiifj iTv^ris. ibe AnfO^as&Iiazi Paradox ftnlTninatn in the 
pmii-iiik of tbe aiiBcCiL^ ooDciepmial indxSeroiee of the in- 
diTidusJ SLDi tbe uiiTexs&L the spocimen and the species^ 
because p&rncalars sat nuknoirahle (vm & o^ aaorvr 
«T«i^ar col ci«iK cTw-nfTQi). This pzindple nerer found a 
more perfect expression, in its highest and most important 
particolax application, thin in He^*s doctrine of the ab- 
solute conceptual indifference of the I and the We. This 
doctrine, howerer, is in the highest degree pandoxical, be- 
cause (1) it oompletelj suppresses those particidars or in- 
dividual differences which distinguish one I from another 
I, and both from the We, and (2) it completel j suppresses 
that universal constitution as an organism of persons which 
distinguishes the We from eyerj I, and from every other 
organism. Hence, as a direct outgrowth of the Aristotelian 
Paradox, it may be fittingly designated as the Hegelian 
Pararlox : " Ich, das Wivy und Wir das leh ist." It was 
c^r^rtainly never outdone in epigrammatic audacity except by 
the kindred political paradox of Louis XIY: **L*j6tat a? est 
moi, " 
f 123. It is true that, in the more than two millenniums 
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between Aristotle and Hegel, the concept-philosophy which 
finds all truth in the pure concept (\dyos, notioy Begriff) 
passed through numerous changes; but the Aristotelian 
Paradox which is its life survived unchanged. From be- 
ginning to end, the Greek philosophy was realism, uncriti- 
cal realism. Plato's ^^ idealism " had nothing in common 
with what passes under that name in modem times ; his 
** ideas " (tSca, cTSos), were not mere thoughts about things, 
but pure universals as things in themselves, the only real 
things, the only realities, and Zeller explicitly and correctly 
declares that Plato " deduced from the Socratic requirement 
of conceptual knowledge a system of the most pronounced 
realism {ein Syste7n des entschiedensten Realisvius)," ^ 
Aristotle's "forms," though no longer "separated" from 
"semblances," were still Plato's pure universals, still 
things in themselves, real objects of knowledge, real es- 
sences, and not mere thoughts about essences ; Zeller cor- 
rectly interprets him as teaching that "the object of the 
concept is the substance, and indeed, more precisely, the 
determined substance or peculiar essence of the things; 
and the concept itself is nothing except the thought of this 
essence {der Gedanke dieses Wesens).^* ^ And so on through- 
out the whole of Greek speculation, even including the 
"Skepsis," Neo-Pythagoreanism, and Neo-Platonism. It 
was not until the extravagance of mediaeval realism pro- 
voked the reaction of extravagant nominalism, and not until 
this had sobered down into the doctrine of modern con- 
ceptualism, that the concept-philosophy took the shape of 
" pure a priori knowledge " in Kant, whose fundamental 
tenet is that "things in themselves are unknowable" and 
that we "know phaenomena alone." Yet, as has been 
shown, Kant and Fichte adhere to the Aristotelian Paradox 
as firmly as Aristotle himself. The truth is that the con- 
cept-philosophy, whether it takes the form of uncritical 
realism or critical idealism, is not so much a theory of the 

^ Die Philosophie der Griechen, II. L 295. 
s Ibid, U. ii 209. 
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relation of the concept to its object as it is a theoiy of the 
relation of units and oniversals in the concept as such. 
In other words, the pith and core of the concept-philosophy 
is the Aristotelian Paradox itself; and Hegel, as the origi- 
nator of the dialectic of the pore concept and the nndoobted 
perfecter of the concept-philosophy, which since his day 
has received no higher scientific development, must be ex> 
pected to be no less stanch an adherent of the Aristotelian 
Paradox than his great predecessors. Is this expectation 
warranted? 

f 124. There can be no doubt on the subject. The Aris- 
totelian Paradox rests fundamentally on the technical dis- 
tinction between '' inherence" and '^ subsumption : " the 
universal inheres in, but is not subsumed under^ the indi- 
vidual — the individual is subsumed under, but does not 
inhere in, the universal. Precisely so does Hegel explain 
the matter, and precisely so does he apply the distinction 
throughout his entire system. The abiding problem of 
Greek philosophy, indeed of all philosophy, was the mu- 
tual relation of the One and the Many, and its profoundest 
answer was Aristotelianism, of which the Aristotelian Par- 
adox was the heart ; and Hegel, with all the rich gains of 
more than two thousand years of added thought, could not 
essentially better that answer, because the only possible 
betterment lay in discovery of the knowableness of the 
individual difference, and thereby of the ''thing in itself." 
This discovery was not possible to the concept-philosophy, 
and so not to Hegel, because, despising perception and 
relying on conception alone, reines Denken necessarily 
found the individual difference and the ''thing in itself" 
unknowable ; the iitmost that Hegel could do was to substi- 
tute for the unknown "thing in itself" the known "phae- 
nomenon in itself," as having the " ground of its being " in 
the " universal Divine Idea " — a position which he distin- 
guished from the Kantian ^^ subjective idealism " as his own 
*' absolute idealism." ^ It was a discovery reserved for the 
1 Hegel, Encyklopftdie, Werke, YI. 97. See below, § 192. 
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patient genius of Darwin, who, after Hegel's death, first 
conclusively proved the derivation and variability of species 
through the ^'advantageous variation" or individual differ- 
ence of the specimen or isolated group of specimens as 
known thing in itself. But let Hegel speak for himself, as 
follows (the italics are all his own) : 

§ 125. '' The concept contains the moments of individuality, 
particularity, and universality. Individuality is the negative re- 
flection of the concept into itself, by which something is in and 
for itself, and in which the determinations as moments inhere. 
Universality is the positive, not exclusive, unity of the concept with 
itself, which unity contains the opposite in itself, in such a way 
that the unity remains at the same time indifferent towards it and 
undetermined by it. Particularity is the reference of the individ- 
uality and the universality to one another. It is the universal 
reduced to a determination; or, conversely, the individual raised 
to universality. 

'* The universal svbsumes or comprehends the particular and in- 
dividual under itself. The individual has the same and at the 
same time still more determinations than the particular and uni- 
versal. The same relation obtains with the particular in respect 
to the universal. What holds good of the universal, therefore, 
holds good of the particular and individual, also ; and what holds 
good of the particular holds good of the individual; but not 
conversely. 

*'The universal comprehends the particular and individual, 
just as the particular, also, comprehends the individual, under itself; 
on the other hand, the individual comprehends particularity and 
universality, and the particular comprehends universality, in itself 
The universal is wider than particularity and individuality ; on the 
other hand, particularity and individu^ity comprehends more in 
itself than the universal, which becomes again a determination 
through the fact that it is comprehended in individuality. The 
universal inheres in the particular and individual; on the other 
hand, it subsumes the particular and individual under itself." ^ 

1 Hegel, Propftdeutik, Werke, XVIII. 116, 117, 124. Cf. Encyklo- 
padie, Werke, YI. 315 ff. The former rather than the latter is quoted 
above, because, as a compend for instmction, it states the essential ideas 
in the simplest and clearest form and with the fewest words, yet such as 
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relation of the concept to its object as it is a theory of the 
relation of units and universals in the concept as sach« 
In other words, the pith and core of the concept-philosophy 
is the Aristotelian Paradox itself; and Hegel, as the origi- 
nator of the dialectic of the pure concept and the undoubted 
perfecter of the concept-philosophy, which since his day 
has received no higher scientific development, must be ex- 
pected to be no less stanch an adherent of the Aristotelian 
Paradox than his great predecessors. Is this expectation 
warranted? 

§ 124. There can be no doubt on the subject. The Aris- 
totelian Paradox rests fundamentally on the technical dis- 
tinction between "inherence" and " subsumption : '^ the 
universal inheres in, but is not subsumed under^ the indi- 
vidual — the individual is subsumed under, but does not 
inhere in, the universal. Precisely so does Hegel explain 
the matter, and precisely so does he apply the distinction 
throughout his entire system. The abiding problem of 
Greek philosophy, indeed of all philosophy, was the mu- 
tual relation of the One and the Many, and its profoundest 
answer was Aristotelianism, of which the Aristotelian Par- 
adox was the heart ; and Hegel, with all the rich gains of 
more than two thousand years of added thought, could not 
essentially better that answer, because the only possible 
betterment lay in discovery of the knowableness of the 
individual difference, and thereby of the "thing in itself." 
This discovery was not possible to the concept-philosophy, 
and so not to Hegel, because, despising perception and 
relying on conception alone, reines Denken necessarily 
found the individual difference and the " thing in itself " 
unknowable ; the iitmost that Hegel could do was to substi- 
tute for the unknown " thing in itself " the known " phae- 
nomenon in itself," as having the "ground of its being" in 
the " universal Divine Idea " — a position which he distin- 
guished from the Kantian " subjective idealism " as his own 
*^ absolute idealism." ^ It was a discovery reserved for the 
1 Hegel, Encyklopftdie, Werke, YI. 97. See below, § 192. 
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patient genius of Darwin, who, after Hegel's death, first 
conclusively proved the derivation and variability of species 
through the "advantageous variation" or individual differ- 
ence of the specimen or isolated group of specimens as 
knovm thing in itself. But let Hegel speak for himself, as 
follows (the italics are all his own) : 

§ 125. '* The concept contains the moments of individuality, 
particularity, and universality. Individuality is the negative re- 
flection of the concept into itself, by which something is in and 
for itself, and in which the determinations as moments inhere. 
Universality is the positive, not exclusive, unity of the concept with 
itself, which unity contains the opposite in itself, in such a way 
that the unity remains at the same time indifferent towards it and 
undetermined by it. PartictUarity is the reference of the individ- 
uality and the universality to one another. It is the universal 
reduced to a determination; or, conversely, the individual raised 
to universality. 

** The universal subsumes or comprehends the particular and in- 
dividual under itself. The individual has the same and at the 
same time still more determinations than the particular and uni- 
versal. The same relation obtains with the particular iu respect 
to the universal. What holds good of the universal, therefore, 
holds good of the particular and individual, also ; and what holds 
good of the particular holds good of the individual; but not 
conversely. 

**The universal comprehends the particular and individual, 
just as the particular, also, comprehends the individual, under itself; 
on the other hand, the individual comprehends particularity and 
universality, and the particular comprehends universality, in itself 
The universal is toider than particularity and individuality ; on the 
other hand, particularity and individuijity comprehends more in 
itself than the universal, which becomes again a determination 
through the fact that it is comprehended in individuality. The 
universal inheres in the particular and individual; on the other 
hand, it subsumes the particular and individual under itself." ^ 

1 Hegel, Propadeutik, Werke, XVIII. 116, 117, 124. Cf. Encyklo- 
padie, Werke, YI. 315 ff. The former rather than the latter is quoted 
above, because, as a compend for instmction, it states the essential ideas 
in the simplest and clearest form and with the fewest words, yet such as 
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§ 126. This distinction between inherence and subsomp- 
tion, therefore, which Hegel here carefully elaborates and 
everywhere applies throaghout his system, is absolutely 
essential to the Aristotelian Paradox. The universal, as 
TO c78os TO €v6v is immanent or inherent in the individual, 
or t6S€ Ti, because it is the only real and only intelligible 
element within the individual itself, which, as individual, 
is the union, ro orvvoXov, of the form and the matter, the 
€78os and the vkrj. Hence the principle that the universal 
inheres in the individual. On the other hand, the individ- 
ual, which is the only real being, or owrCa. in the sense of 
substance, contains not only the universal form, cI8os or 
owria in the sense of essence, but also the matter, or v\ri, 
which is the sole ground of its individuality or individual 
difference; and this compound of form and matter, ro cjc 
TovTwv or avvoXovj which of course cannot possibly inhere as 
a whole in merely one of its own elements, the form alone, 
can only be classed or " subsumed " under the form as one 
of its cases, instances, or exemplars. Hence the principle 
that the individual is subsumed under the universal. The 
combination of these two principles gives the Aristotelian 
Paradox as Hegel has just expounded it: the universal 
inJieres in, but is not subsumed under, the individual; the 
individual is subsumed under, but does not inhere in, the uni- 

express Hogel's adhesion to the Aristotelian Paradox with a plainness that 
forbids cavilling dispute. It was written for his courses in the Niimbeig 
Gymnasium from 1808 to 1811 ; and Rosenkranz says (Yorrede, XV) that 
"the Logic was already complete in 1808, which is very remarkable in 
view of Hogol's relation to Schelling." Further, Rosenkranz expressly 
declares that " Hegel remained always self-consistent in all ground-deter- 
minations of his system." Prof. William Wallace, likewise, referring to 
the PropddctUik, says that " Hegel drew it np with great care and many 
revisions." (Encyclopaedia Britannica, XI. 615, 9th ed.) Its authority 
as to H(>gors opinions is unquestioned by any competent judge, and the 
poHsagos cited above agree entirely with both the larger and the smaller 
Logik, Kuno Fischer says expressly : " In seiner ntimberger Propiideatik 
ycrtrageu sich Logik und Religionslehre sehr wohl miteinander and hangen 
genau zusammen." (Goschichte der neuem Philosophie, Jabil&amaaaagabfl^ 
VIII. 88.) 
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versed, A rough example would be : the apple-core inheres 
in the apple, but is not subsumed under it, while the apple 
does not inhere in the apple-core, but is subsumed under it. 
Or, more succinctly still, if understood as meaning the 
same thing : the universal has greater extensive magnititdey 
and the individual greater intensive magnittuie — expres- 
sions which Hegel likewise sanctions and employs.^ 

§ 127. Now this distinction between inherence and sub- 
sumption is totally transformed by the Law of Unit- 
Universals. By this law, the whole reality of the individual 
includes generic + specific 4- reific essence, — that is, not 
only all its real being as a member of its genus and spe- 
cies, all that it has in common with its fellow-members, 
but also all the real being which it does not share with 
them, but which is its own peculiarity, individuality, indi- 
vidual difference, as a thing in itself. This individual 
difference is its reific essence — what makes it to be itself 
and not another iqdividual ; and it includes, not only what 
makes it to be itself at this particular moment, but also 
what has made it to be itself from the beginning, — its 
origin and total evolution as a unit of existence in a uni- 
verse of existences. Into its true reality enters the whole 
series of those miscalled ^' accidents '' which are unintelli- 
gible in their isolation alone, but which are perfectly intel- 
ligible in their connectedness and concatenation as the 
elements of a real evolution ; for its true reality is its total 
real being in Time as well as in Space. 

^ "Die GreDze des Qaantums in der Form des IiiBichseins giebt die 
intensive Grosae, in der Form der Aeosserlichkeit die extensive Grosse. 
£8 giebt aber nicht ein Intensives, das nicht anch die Form yon extensivem 
Dasein hatte und omgekehrt." (Werke, XVIIL 98.) That is, there can 
be neither a nniversal without its individnals nor an individual without its 
universal. This last statement holds good equally by the Aristotelian 
Paradox and by the Law of Unit^XJniversals, so far as the individual differ- 
ence is real^ but it is nullified by the former so far as the individual 
difference is held to be unviUelligiJble,. This is the fatal error of rtinea 
Denkeny which is founded on the assumption that Reason can survive when 
separated from Experience. 
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If this total real being of the '' thing in itself/' not as an 
enigmatical toSc tl or pseudo-individual, which is unknow- 
able in its individuality and knowable solely through its 
immanent universality, but rather as a real unit-universal 
which is knowable in both its aspects, though never 
exhaustively so by our actual powers of perception and 
conception (§ 93), had been understood by Aristotle to be 
the only real object of scientific knowledge, — and if, instead 
of the pure concept^ the percept-concept had been under- 
stood to be the only real form of scientific knowledge, — 
the whole history of philosophy would have to be rewritten. 
For then it would have been seen that the individual differ- 
ence is essential to the whole reality of the individual 
specimen, and that the whole reality of all its individual 
specimens, including both their universality and their 
individuality, is essential to the whole reality of the uni- 
versal species ; that the whole reality of all the species, as 
higher individuals, is essential to the whole reality of the 
universal genus ; and so on to the genus generum^ the uni- 
verse as a unit. In other words, it would have been seen 
that the individual inheres wholly in the universal, hut the 
universal inheres only partly in the individual — just as the 
leaf inheres wholly in the tree, but the tree inheres only 
partly in the leaf. 

Under this principle alone, which belongs to the Apriori 
of Being or ultimate condition of existence, and for that 
reason to the Apriori of Thought and the Apriori of Knowl- 
edge (§§ 98, 99), is it possible to explain the derivation and 
the variation of species. The Darwinian revolution in the 
conception of the species, by which the species ceases to 
consist solely of the sum of the chara^iters common to all the 
specimens {to cISos to cvov), real nowhere except as inherent 
within the larger individuality of each specimen^ (toSc rt), 
and consists, instead, of all the specimens themselves, as 
grouped and linked in their evolutional reality, and there- 
fore as inherent in the species itself — this revolution is an 
accomplished fact, final and irreversible. But it necessi- 
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tates a deeper and wider revolution in the conception of the 
concept itself {Begriff des Begriffs)^ by which the concept 
ceases to be rational universality minus empirical individu- 
ality (reiner Begriff^ Begriff ohne Anschauung)^ and becomes 
rational universality plus empirical individuality, percept- 
concept of the unit-universal, inseparable and mutually 
conditioning union of Begriff B,nd Anschauung in every real 
or possible cognition. 

But this is complete dissipation of the dream of reines 
Denkeuy complete overthrow of the Begriffsphilosophiey com- 
plete abandonment of the effort to separate reason and 
experience, complete establishment of their inseparability 
or necessary identity in difference, complete abolition of 
the superstition of "pure knowledge apriorV' And this 
deeper and wider revolution necessarily follows from cor- 
rection of the Aristotelian Paradox in its doctrine of in- 
herence, as just explained. The truth of the matter will be 
then stated : the whole universal neither inheres in, nor is 
svhsumed under^ an individual, hut does inhere in all the 
individuals ; the whole individual both inheres in, and is 
svhsumsd under, the universal ; the whole universal hoA both 
greater extensive and greater intensive magnitude than the 
whole individual. But it still remains true, and as impor- 
tant as true, that the universal inheres in each individtuil 
to the full extent that the individual can contain it ; for the 
total extension of the universal is the total extension of all 
its units taken together, while the total intension of the 
universal is not only the sum of the intensions of all its 
units, but also its own intension, transcending all these, as 
their universal origin, medium, and sphere of being. It is 
this higher intension of its own which unifies it as an in- 
dividual of a higher universal, and at the same time makes 
it the productive source of new individuals within itself. 
That is, just as every cell in an organism is completely in- 
dividualized as a cell, yet lives its cell-life from and within 
the organism alone, while the organism is more than the 
mere aggregate of its cells, and lives a universal yet unitary 
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life of its own, over and above that of any or all of the cells 
as cells, oat of which universal life the life of all these 
cells proceeds ; so, in general, the universal and its units 
are that organic union of the One and the Many in which, 
once understood, contradiction ceases, the Aristotelian Para- 
dox itself is evolved into the Law of Unit-Universals, and 
the Greek philosophy solves its problem in scientific or 
critical realism. 

§ 128. To the superficial student who is misled by mere 
words, it may seem that Hegel carefully shuns Fichte's 
example of excluding Individttalitdt from Ichheit, or individ- 
uality from the pure universal, because he includes it as 
one of the three essential moments of the pure notion as 
such. But no semblance could be more illusive. Hegel 
is too great a thinker not to respect the logical necessities 
of his own thought in a matter so vital to his system. 
When he tells us that *^ the concept contains the moments 
of individuality, particularity, and universality," it would 
require the easy credulity of the sciolist to imagine that the 
" individuality " which Fichte found it necessary to exclude 
from his Pure I would be admitted by Hegel into his Pure 
Concept. A modicum of cautious reflection will save us 
from so gross a mistake. Hegel's "individuality" is by 
no means the empirical individuality which all Pure 
Thought as such is bound to exclude, aims to exclude, and 
does exclude as far as it can succeed in an impossible task. 
On the contrary, it is that mere numerical individualityy 
that empty arithmetical unity of the ri^ n as to apiOfi^ cv, 
which Aristotle himself had to recognize, even while striving 
to exclude all empirical individuality as the " unknowable 
accidents " or individual difference. So much individuality 
as this Hegel was likewise compelled to recognize, since 
without it universality and particularity would lose all con- 
ceptual content whatever, even as " moments," and the Pure 
Concept would become a blank vacuity as No Concept. 
That even numerical individuality must be in truth empiri- 
cal (since the mere unit as such can only be perceived, not 
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understood), is what neither Aristotle nor Hegel would 
admit, and we waive that point for the present, in order to 
do justice to their doctrine as it stands. 

The individuality, therefore, which Hegel makes one of 
the three essential moments of the Pure Concept, is not 
empirical individuality at all, but pure or numerical indi- 
viduality — such individuality as Aristotle concedes to the 
t68€ Tt as merely to apidfii} €v, and such as none the less re- 
quires suppression of the empirical individuality as un- 
knowable <njfiP€pTjKora in the to ica^ ckootov. This is no 
mere inference or surmise, but the unmistakable and unde- 
niable meaning of Hegel himself, transparently clear to all 
who have followed the discussion thus far, as, for example, 
in this most instructive and lucid passage : — 

<<The universal of the concept is not merely a something-in- 
commcAi, in opposition to which the particular subsists independ- 
ently for itself, but rather that which particularizes (specifies) 
itself, and, in its other, abides by itself in undisturbed clearness. 
It is of the highest importance, as well for the interests of science 
as also for our practical conduct, that the mere something-in- 
common should not be confounded with the really all-common, the 
universal." ^ 

Two things are worthy of special attention here. 

1. HegePs Begriff is essentially equivalent to Fichte's 
reines Ich — pure self-returning and self-determining activ- 
ity, which posits within itself both the divisible I and the 
divisible Not-I. But Hegel goes into the matter far more 
deeply. The Begriff is not a mere abstraction of thought, 
an abstract class essence set over against the particulars 

1 '*Nan aber ist das Allgemeine des Begriffs nicht bless ein Gemein- 
schaftliches, welchem gegenftber das Besondore seinen Bestand fur sich 
hat, sondem vielmehr das sich selHst Besondernde (Specificirende) und in 
seinem Anderen, in ungetriibter Klarheit bei sich selbst Bleibende. Es 
ist von der gr5ssten Wichtigkeit, sowohl fiir das Erkennen als anch ftir 
unser praktisches Yerhalten, dass das bloss Gemeinschaftliche nicht mit 
dem wahrhaft AUgemeinen, dem IJniyersellen, verwechselt wild." (En- 
cyklopadie, Werke, VI. 321.) 
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from which it is abstracted and which in no degree depend 
upon it, but rather the original, universal, and self -deter- 
mining activity which produces them out of itself, par- 
ticularizes or ^' specifies " itself in them, and still remains 
itself, entire, unchanged, and unchangeable, in these its 
others as merely numerical individuals.^ This is Aris- 
totle's essential form (elSos) which realizes itself out of 
pure potentiality (vXrf) in the real units of existence (to8c 
ri, TO apLOfit} h), in which it still remains, entire, unchanged, 
and unchangeable, as the universal which is immanent or 
inherent in the individual (to cISos to ivoy). Who can fail 
to recognize in this passage, although in new technical 
terms, every essential feature of the Aristotelian Paradox, 
without the addition of a single really new feature? 

2. Hegel's das Allgemeine des Begriffs, or pure univer- 
sality as a moment of the pure concept, is "that which 
particularizes or specifies itself (das sich selbst Beson- 
demde, Specificirende), and, in its other, abides by itself in 
undisturbed clearness." In other words, it is the self-deter- 
mining species as a universal, which multiplies itself, par- 
ticularizes or evolves the many out of itself as the one, 
projects itself out of itself in pure numerical otherness, yet 
without taking on a single new conceptual determination, 
and so remains conceptually identical with itself in all its 
numerical others, namely, its multitudinous specimens as 
individuals. Here, then, we have, in all its length and 
breadth and explicitness, Aristotle's general doctrine of 
pure numerical individuality, or the conceptual indiffer- 
ence of the species and the specimen. Hegel is so con- 
scious of this that he himself calls attention to the fact by 
inserting the explanatory Aristotelian word Specificirende^ 
with its manifest allusion to the specific or species-making 

1 *' Das Einzelno ist dasselbe, was das Wirkliche ist, nur dass jenes maa 
dem Begriffe hervorgcgangen, somit als Allgemeines als die negative Iden- 
titat mit sich gesetzt ist. . . . Jedcs Moment des Begrifis ist selbst der 
ganze Begriff, aber die Einzelnheit, das Subjekt, ist der als Totalitat geaetaie 
BegriflF." (Werke, VL 320.) 
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difference, SuK^opcL clSoiroio?. The species, out of itself as 
its own vkrf, multiplies or particularizes itself in its own 
specimens, but remains, nevertheless, in absolute concep- 
tual identity or self-equality with each and every one of 
them, since mere numerical difference or empty individu- 
ality adds no conceptual determination of any sort to either 
species or specimen. To be sure, no such relation obtains 
between the species and the genus, for the universal as 
genus multiplies or particularizes itself into many species, 
but does notf in these others, "abide by itself in undis- 
turbed clearness/* Quite the contrary: it makes each of 
these species a real other, and not a merely numerical 
other, by adding to it a unique specific difference which is, 
in truth, the individual difference of the species as a higher 
individual, and this individualizing difference of the species 
destroys utterly the conceptual indifference of the species 
and the genus. Here the doctrine gives to itself a self- 
destructive scorpion-sting. But Hegel could not rise above 
the mistakes of his master, or see that the only way really 
to specialize the species or to individualize the individual 
is through a real and intelligible difference — empirical, 
therefore, and not merely numerical ; in other words, that 
his supposedly pure numerical difference is either empir- 
ical difference or else no difference at all. It required 
the unconscious but potent aid of a Darwin to reform the 
Aristotelian Paradox by vindicating the reality and the 
scientific intelligibility of the empirical individual differ- 
ence. Meanwhile it remains clear as noonday that the 
Aristotelian Paradox, with its principle of the conceptual 
indifference of the species and the specimen, ^ is the only 
possible ground of the conceptual indifference of the We 

1 '*Die VieUn aind aber das Eine was das Andere ist, jedes ist Eins 
oder auch Eins der Yielen ; sie sind daher eins und dasselbe." (Encyklo- 
padie, Werke, VI. 192. (y. Prop. Werke, XVIII. 97. > It would be diffi- 
cult to express more tersely the Aristotelian principle of merely numerical 
individuality, with its suppression of the individual difference and em- 
pirical individuality, and the resultant identity of every specimen with 
VOL. I. — 18 
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and the I — that is, of the Hegelian Paradox, "/cA, das 
Wir, und Wir das Ich ist." ^ 

In this bold doctrine, however, the Begriffsphilosophie 
at the same time completes itself and destroys itself. By 
suppressing the empirical individual difference and all 
empirical individuality, by construing the individuality 
which it retains as no more than numerical or mathemat- 
ical, and by thus alone identifying the species and the 
specimen conceptually, it falsifies the Begriff as a whole 
because it falsifies one of its three essential moments, and 
through this the other two as well. It thus ends in a false 
concept, and a false concept of the concept {Begriff des 
Begriff 8^ die an und fur sich seyende uiid hiermit absolute 
Idee, die Idee sich selbst gegenstdndlich), No wonder that 
Hegel, having begun with the Aristotelian Paradox, should 
frankly avow his final result as identical with Aristotle's 
(subject, therefore, to Zeller's criticisms of ALristotle in 
§§74-77) : "This is the vorja-Ls voiyo-ccos which Aristotle has 
already designated as the highest form of the Idea."* 
But the voT/o-ts voi/<r€ci)s or Begriff des Begriffs which thus 
mutilates the individual by recognizing in it, as knowable 
or conceptual, no other individuality than that of an empty 
arithmetical unit (t6 apiOfi^ ev), and which thus incapaci- 
tates itself for understanding either the particular or the 
universal, cannot possibly stand the test of examination as 

every other apecimen and with the species itself, so far as conceptual con- 
tent is concerned. But nothing could be more untrue to the philosophy 
and the science which recognize the individual difference as both real and 
knowable. To Darwin it would be simply absurd. Hegel is dealing with 
the One and the Many in the pure category of number, and what he says 
holds good in the abstractness of pure mathematics or "pure thought ;" 
but it is worse than futile, because fatally misleading, in dealing with the 
organic relations of genus, species, and specimen, of universality, partica- 
larity, and individuality, in the world of real existence. 

* "Das *Ich* des Philosophen ist erst eine Folge von dem *Wir' des 
Biologen." (Rudolph Virchow, Vier Reden iiber Leben und Krankaein, 
1862, p. 71.) 

« Encyklopadie, Werke, VI. 408. 
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a scientific theory of universals. For it absolutely requires 
the separation of reason and experience^ as the necessary 
condition of scientific cognition {hrum^firj^ reines Denken) ; 
whereas all scientific cognition involves their necessary 
identity in difference. This is the capital and incurable 
defect of the concept-philosophy as a mode of thinking; 
and it reveals itself in every movement and every provi- 
sional result of the dialectic method, no less than in its 
final outcome as the absolute conceptual indifference of 
the I and the We. For the success of any philosophy 
must lie in the successful integration and differentia- 
tion of these two in a self-harmonious concept of the Real 
I in the Real We in the Real World as Absolute / (§§ 67- 
73, 98). 

§ 129. In what has preceded, we have shown that the 
conceptual indifference of the I and the We is merely one 
application of the broad principle of the conceptual indif- 
ference of the specimen and the species : in other words, 
that the Hegelian Paradox is merely a necessary conse- 
quence of the Aristotelian Paradox, as its source and 
ground. Here we might leave it to stand or fall with the 
latter, confiding in the strength of the reasons already 
given for reforming the Aristotelian Paradox as a general 
theory of universals through recognition of the knowable- 
ness of the individual difference, and for developing that 
time-honored theory into a truer form as the Law of Unit- 
Universals. But such a course would not only be unjust 
to Hegel, whose fuller position deserves to be stated, but 
would also leave in our rear difficulties which it would be 
foolish to underrate. HegePs attitude towards personality 
and personal identity demands profound attention, and we 
go on to examine his chief statements respecting the nature 
of the T and the rational transition from the I to the 
We. We translate first from the FropOdeutik because 
it gives with great fidelity, but in small compass, the sub- 
stance of the long argument of the PhUnomenologie des 
Oeistes. 
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§ 130. ^ The I intuites itself as self-oonscioosness, and the ex- 
pression of it in its purity is I =r I, or, I am L* 

**This proposition of self-conscioosneas is empty of content. 
The impulse of the self -consciousness consists in realizing its own 
concept and giving to itself the consciousness of itself in every- 
thing. It is active, therefore, (1) in cancelling the otherness 
of objects of experience [das Anderssein der GegensUtnde] and 
positing them as equal to itself, and (2) in alienating itself from 
itself and in that way giving itself objectivity and existence.' 
Both are one and the same activity. The becoming-determined 
[Bestimmtwerden] of the self -consciousness is at the same time its 
self-determining [Sdbstbestimmen\ and conversely. It produces 
itself as object of experience. 

<<In its formation or movement the self-consciousness has the 
three stages : (1) of desire, in so far as it is directed to other 
things ; (2) of the relation of mastership and servantship, in so 
far as it is directed to another self-consciousness which is unequal 
to it; (3) of the universal self -consciousness which knows itself 
in other self-consciousnesses, equal to them as they are equal to it. 

<*Both sides of the self -consciousness, the positing and the 
cancelling, are therefore immediately united with each oilier. The 
self -consciousness posits itself through negation of the otherness, and 
is practical consciousness. When, therefore, in the consciousness 
proper, which is also called the theoretical, the determinations of it 
and of the object change in themselves, this happens now through 
the activity of the consciousness itself, and for it. It is conscious 
to itself that this cancelling activity belongs to it In the con- 
cept of self-consciousness lies the determination of the not yet 
realized [purely arithmetical] difference. In so far as this difference 
becomes distinct in it, it has the feeling of an other-being or other- 
ness in itself, of a negation of itself, or the feeling of a want, 
tkneed, 

*^ This feeling of its otherness contradicts its equality with 
itself. The felt necessity of cancelling this opposition is the impulse. 
The negation or the otherness presents itself to it as a thing which 

1 Compare Fichte*8 — ** Ich bin diese Anschanung and schlechthin 
nichts weiter, und diese Anschanung selbst ist Ich" (Werke, I. 529), 
and — '^das schlechthin gesetzte X lasst sich anch so ausdriicken: /eA= 
Ich; Ich bin Ich "(L 94). 

' Compare Fichte's — ** Ich sotze im Ich dem theilharen Ich ein theil« 
bares Nicht-Ich entgegen." (Werke, I. 110.) 
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is external and different from it, bat which is determined by the 
self-consciousness (1) as a something consotiant to the impulse, 
and (2) as a something negcUive in itself whose existence is to be 
cancelled by the self and posited in equality with it. 

*< The activity of desire, therefore, cancels the otherness of the 
object, its existence in general, and unites it with the subject, 
whereby the desire is gratified. This is accordingly conditioned 
(1) through an external object which subsists as its equivalent, or 
through the consciousness ; (2) its activity produces the gratifica- 
tion only through cancellation of the object. The self-conscious- 
ness derives thence its self feeling alone. 

'* In desire the self-consciousness is related to itaeH as individual. 
It refers to a selfless [selbstlosen] object, which in and for itself is 
another than the self-consciousness. The latter attains, therefore, 
to its self-equality with regard to the object solely through can- 
cellation of it Desire is in general (1) destructive; (2) in the 
satisfaction of it, therefore, the result is only the self-feeling of the 
subject's existence for itself as individual, the undetermined con- 
cept of the subject combined with objectivity. 

'* The concept of the self -consciousness, as a subject which is 
at the same time objective, gives the relation that for the self- 
consciousness another self-consciousness exists. 

<* A self-consciousness which is for another is not as mere object 
for it, but as its other self ' I ' is no abstract universality in 
which, as such, there is no difference or determination. When * I,' 
therefore, is object to the I, it is to it, on this side, as the same 
which it is. It intuites itself in the other. 

" This self-intuition of the one in the other is (1) the abstract 
moment of sameness. (2) But each has also the determination 
that it appears for the other as an external object, and in so far 
immediate, sensuous, and concrete existence, (3) Each is abso- 
lutely for itself and individual towards the other, and demands 
also to be as such for the other, and to be taken at its worth 
accordingly — to intmte its own freedom as a subject which is for 
itself in the other, or to be acknowledged by it. 

** In order to establish its own worth and be acknowledged as 
frecy the self-consciousness must exhibit itself for another as free 
from the natural existence. This moment is as necessary as the 
freedom of the self-consciousness in itself. The absolute equality 
of the I with itself is not essentially an immediate equality, but 
such as accomplishes itself through annulment of the sensuous 
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immediacy, and thereby establishes itself for another, also, as free 
and independent from the sensuous. Thus it shows itself to be in 
agreement with its concept, and must be acknowledged because it 
gives to the I reality." 

[Here we omit some sections which relate to the doctrine 
of mastership and servantship, but not to the matter in 
hand.] 

<< The universal self -consciousness is the intuition of itself, not 
as a self which is particular and different from others, but as the 
self which exists in itself and is universal. Thus it recognizes in. 
itself both itself and the other self-consciousnesses, and is recog- 
nized by them. 

'< According to this its essential universality, the self-conscious- 
ness is real only in so far as it knows its reflection in others (I 
know that others know me as themselves), and as pure spiritual 
universality belonging to the family, the fatherland, and so forth, — 
knows itself as essential self, (This self-consciousness is the foun- 
dation of all virtues, of love, honor, friendship, valor, all sacrifice^ 
all fame, and so forth.)" 

§ 131. However different may be the form of expression, 
Hegel's theory of the I and the We is in all essential deter- 
minations identical with Fichte's, as plainly appears in the 
foregoing statements. His "universal self -consciousness/' 
or Pure I, is the self-returning and self -determining activity 
of pure " self -intuition,** empty of all content, of all partic- 
ularity or manifoldnessy of all difference from others, the 
" universal self " which exists in and for itself as " essen- 
tial self " (to cISos to Ivov in 6 rts ayOpwfiroiy the vovs) ; it con- 
tains no principle of plurality or individuation other than 
that of mere number or pure arithmetical unity (to dpiBfuf If), 
and even for this there is no more rational ground than is 
to be found in Aristotle. Nay, the " universal self-con- 
sciousness *' does not become <' real '' at all, even as a bare 
arithmetical unit, until it "knows its reflection in another ; '* 
that is, until it has become an empirical consciousness in 
^ the family, the fatherland, and so forth.*' In other words. 
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just as Aristotle denied reality to Plato's ideas when 
separated from their appearances in single things, yet con- 
ceded reality to single things themselves solely in virtue of 
the idea or essential universal inherent in them as individ- 
uals, — just as Fichte denied reality or self -consciousness 
to the Pure I, until it had " constructed itself " in the 
" philosopher as such " or the empirical individual in gen- 
eral, yet conceded reality to the individual himself solely 
in virtue of the abiding Ich-heit immanent in his vanishing 
Indivtdualttdty — precisely so does Hegel deny reality to the 
'^ self-consciousness according to this its essential univer- 
sality " until it " appears for the other as an external object, 
and in so far immediate, sensuous, and concrete existence," 
yet concede reality to this " self -consciousness for the 
other " only in so far as, while still immanent in this ex- 
ternal object, it ^' exhibits itself for an other as free from 
the natural existence" — as "free and independent of the 
sensuous." Thus for Hegel, no less than for Fichte, the 
Pure I in its purity is not a real self -consciousness at all, 
— is in itself and for itself alone unreal and unconscious, — 
is in truth not a Pure I, but a Pure It (§ 117) ; a Pure 
It, moreover, which can become a Real I solely as an Em- 
pirical I (§ 118), and which loses all its reality and relapses 
once more into a Pure It, when reines Denken separates 
reason and experience, suppresses the empirical individual 
difference, cancels the individual as such, and again resolves 
the " universal self-consciousness " into a real unconsciotcs- 
nes8. 

§ 132. In the first three paragraphs translated above in 
§ 130, a keen eye will easily detect the essential features of 
Fichte's theory of the " transference " of self-consciousness, 
as developed out of Kant's original hint and as criticised 
in the last chapter. Hegel holds that the self -consciousness 
is impelled to realize its own conceptual essence in the 
form of externality, and to renew or duplicate itself in 
every such external form, whether in that of " the other " 
as " object " (Fichte's das Ea as das Object iiberhaupt) or in 
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that of ''the other" as '' self -consciousness '' (Fichte's das 
Ich Uberhaupty d, h. das Nicht-Olject). In either case, the 
subject " produces " its " other " out of itself, and neces- 
sarily encounters the impossibility of "transferring" its 
own self-consciousness, as already explained (§§ 102, 120).^ 
To the It, or mere object, the subject attributes its own 
" thought, reflection, or form," as the object's only true 
essence or ''inwardness;" it thus alienates itself from it- 
self, cancels the object's otherness or " other-being," equates 
it with itself, and makes itself thereby an objective reality, 
either as a thought-thing or as another self, the Thou. To 
this Thou, Other-I, or conscious object, the subject attrib- 
utes a real relationship to itself, whether as unequal 
(master or servant) or as equal (pure unit of universal self- 
consciousness). But the whole of this activity, whether 
positing or cancelling, is only an elaborate and complicated 
" transferring ; " it happens within the pure subject itself 

^ ^'Das Irmere der Dinge ist der Oedanke oder Begriff derselben. 
Indem das Bewusstsein das Innere zum Gegenstande hat, hat es den 
Gedanken oder eben so sehr seine eigene Reflexion oder Form, somit 
iiberhaupt sick zum Gegenstande. . . . Der Trieb des Selbstbewnsstseins 
besteht daiin, seinen Begriff zu realisiren and in Allem sich das Bewusst- 
sein seiner zu geben. . . . £s bringt sich selbst als Gegenstand henror." 
(Werke, XVIII. 84.) These last words of Hegel are a manifest equivalent 
in idea to Fichte's : '* Auf etwas, das in diesem ersten Setzen als ein Es, 
als blosses Object, als etwas ausser uns gesetzt worden, wird der in una 
selbst gewordene Begriff der Icliheit iibertragen, und damit synthetiBch 
vereinigt ; und durch diese bedingte Synthesis erst entsteht uns ein Du. 
Der Begiiff des Du entsteht aus der Yereinigung des £s und des Ich." 
(Werke, I. 502.) For the subject can **give itself consciousness of itself 
in everything" solely by some mode of ''transference" of that conscious- 
ness. In the Phanomenologie, Werke, II. 181-140, Hegel explains dia- 
lectically the mode of this " transference " in a way peculiarly his own, 
bat not in a way to remove the impossibility of it. If the subject "pro- 
duces itself as object," it matters not whether that object is an It or an I ; 
for self-consciousness is absolutely and forever non-transferable, and can 
only be evolved in a new unit of existence through the generic unity of 
apperception. The I producing and the I produced can only be one and 
the same I, as Fichte saw and admitted. A new I can originate in the We 
alone. 
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and for itself; it cannot transcend the subject; it is 
nothing but the motion of the BegriffBA pure self-determi- 
nation in the sphere of pure thought, and is no warrant what- 
ever for considering this strictly subjective dialectical 
process as capable of establishing valid distinctions of any 
sort in the carefully excluded sphere of empirical reality. 
The triadic dialectic movement is all within the universal 
self-consciousness as such, and has nothing to do with a 
plurality of empirical units, whether unconsciousnesses or 
other self -consciousnesses. When it comes to that, Hegel is 
as impotent as Eichte. If he is bent on recognizing the 
empirical plurality of I*s as the We, he can only murmur 
something about the pure subject's '^ realizing its own con- 
cept and giving itself consciousness of itself in everything.*' 
But that is a mere euphuism for the fantastic doctrine of 
** transference," which needs no further discussion. HegePs 
Thou, like Fichte's, is neither more nor less than a marion- 
ette, and his We remains still undifferentiated from his I : 
" Ich, das WiVy und Wir das Ich ist," 

§ 133. It is all in vain that, out of an evident discon- 
tent with this Kantian-Fichtian theory of " transference," 
Hegel seeks to find some ground of real plurality of self- 
consciousnesses in the pure concept of self -consciousness as 
such. He has expressed this concept in the first sentence 
of the passage quoted : <' The I intuites itself as self- 
consciousness, and the expression of it in its purity is, 
1 = 1, or, I am I." Later, he says : " In the concept of self- 
consciousness lies the determination of the not yet realized 
difference. In so far as this difference becomes distinct in 
it, it has the feeling of an other-being or otherness in itself, 
of a negation of itself, or the feeling of a want, a need/' 
Is this true ? Does Hegel derive these elements of " feel- 
ing ^\Gefahl)y « want " {Mangd), " need " {BedUrfniss), and, 
as he goes on to say, " desire " {Begierde) and its " gratifi- 
cation " (Befriedigung)y from the pure concept in its purity 
as I am I? Or rather must he derive them from that mere 
empirical individuality, that impure element of mere indi- 
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vidual experience as such, which the pure concept rigor- 
ously excludes ? Hegel finds himself helpless in carrying 
out his dialectical development of the pure self-conscious- 
ness without introducing into it these elements of the 
empirical consciousness — " feeling," " want," " need," 
"desire," "gratification," and so on; and it is futile to 
claim that these empirical elements lie already in the pure 
concept as the " not yet realized difference." If the differ- 
ence involves these empirical elements, it cannot be itself 
involved in the pure concept. One cannot have his cake, 
and eat it too, — not even in reines Denken. "Desire" 
and its " gratification " are no grounds of pure thought, no 
grounds on which to rest the deduction of a plurality of 
self-consciousnesses in a system which professes to unfold 
the purely dialectical self-evolution of the pure concept. 
The bare " I am I " cannot contain or involve the Other-I, 
the Thou, the We, even as a " not yet realized difference." 
IN'or is HegePs other attempt more successful "The 
concept of the self-consciousness," he says, " as a subject 
which is at the same time objective, gives the relation that 
for the self-consciousness another self-consciousness exists." 
This assertion is quite too bold. As Fichte proved (§ 108), 
Kant's separation of the subject and object in self-con- 
sciousness is unthinkable ; they are inseparable as subject- 
object. The very essence of self-consciousness is the identity 
in difference of subject and object ; it is subject-object, or 
nothing at all. But the reality of one subject-object does 
not give the independent reality of another subject-object, 
except in and through the We as their common universal 
(generic unity of apperception). Hegel's statement is sur- 
prisingly sophistical. The " concept of self -consciousness " 
is that of " a subject which is at the same time objective " 

— objective to itself alone ; it is not, as Hegel here employs 
it, that of " a subject which is at the same time objective " 

— objective to another. Neither does it nor can it " give the 
relation that for the self-conciousness another self-con- 
sciousness exists," unless it is logical to argue that^ because 
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" A exists," therefore " B exists " — which is the impossible 
inference from particular to particular. How Hegel could 
have fallen into such an error as to find a plurality of sub- 
jects involved in " a subject which is objective " to itself 
alone, is not to be explained, in view of Kant's explicit 
warning against it on merely logical grounds : " That the I 
of apperception (for that reason in every act of thought) is 
a singular, which cannot be resolved into a plurality of sub- 
jects, and therefore denotes a logically simple subject, lies 
already in the concept of thinking [t. e, * ich denke '], and is, 
therefore, an analytical proposition." ^ It is an error which 
is not in the least explained, but only deepened, by Hegel's 
fuller exposition of his doctrine in the Fhdnamenologie, as 
follows (we preserve his own italics) : — 

§ 134. ** In life, which is the object of the desire, the negation 
is either in an other ^ namely, in the desire, or as determinateneM in 
comparison with another eqaivalent form, or as its inorganic uni- 
versal nature. This universal independent nature, in which the 
negation is as absolute, is the species (fiattung) as such, or as ^elf- 
consciousness. The self-consciousness attains its satisfaction only in 
another self -consciousness, 

<*The concept of self-consciousness is first perfected in these 
three moments: (a) pure indifferentiaied I is its first immediate 
object, (h) This immediacy, however, is itself absolute media- 
tion ; it is only as annulment of the independent object, or it is 
desire. The satisfaction of the desire is, indeed, the reflection of 
the self-consciousness into itself, or the self-certainty developed 
(gewordene) into truth, (c) But the truth of the same is rather 
the doubled reflection, the reduplication of the self-consciousness. 
It is for the consciousness an object which posits in itself its other- 
being or the difference as an invalid one, and in this [procedure] 
is independent. In the process of life itself, indeed, the differen- 
tiated merely living form annuls its own independence, too, but 
ceases with its difference to be what it is ,* the object of the self- 
consciousness, however, is equally independent in this negativity 
of itself, and by that it is for itself species, universal fluidity in 
the particularity of its separation — it is living self-consciousness. 

» Kr. d. r. Vem., Werke, III. 278. 
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" A self-consciousness is for a self-consciousness. First by this 
[relation] does it in fact exist; for first in this there becomcB for 
it the unity of itself in its other-being ; /, which is the object of 
its concept, is in fact not object ; the object of desire, however, is 
only independent^ for it is the universal indestructible substance^ 
the fluid self -equal essence. Since a self -consciousness is the object, 
it is just as much I as object With this, the concept of (he spirit 
is already present for us. What further becomes for the consciouA- 
uess is the experience what the spirit is, this absolute substance 
which, in the perfect freedom and independence of its antitheais, 
namely, of diverse self-consciousnesses existing for themselves, is 
their unity : the / is the We, and the We is the /. First in the 
self -consciousness, as the concept of the spirit, has the conscious- 
ness its turning-point, at which, out of the colored show of the 
sensuous Here and out of the empty night of the supersensuous 
Beyond, it advances into the spiritual day of the present." ^ 

§ 135. In this passage lies HegePs attempt at a rational 
transition from the I to the We, through the dialectical 
self-evolution of the "concept of self -consciousness," the 
Begriffoi the reines Ich. He here states its three essential 
"moments,'' that is, the essential movements, stages, or 
steps, in the "motion" {Bewegung) of its self-evolution 
as pure self-determination. 

(a) In its pure self -position and self-intuition as 1 = 1, 
the subject has, for its immediate object, itself as "pure 
undifFerentiated I." That is, the object is empty of all 
difference, determination, or content; it is "the fluid self- 
equal essence," "the universal indestructible substance," 
of the I as such, — not an absolute vacuum, but the pure 
universal which implicitly contains everything in itself, or 
in which everything lies concealed.* 

1 Phanomenologie des Geistes, Werke, II. 188-140. 

^ '^ So ist denn Ich das Allgemeine, in welchem von allem Besonderen 
abetrahirt ist, in welchem aber zugleich Alles verhiillet liegt. £s iflt des- 
holb nicht die bios abstrakte Allgemeinheit, sondem die Allgemeinheit, 
welche Alles in sich enthalt." (Encyklopfidie, Werke, VI. 48) — " Das erate 
dieser Momente ist das der mit sich identischen Allgemeinheit, gleichsam 
das neutrale erste Wasser, worin Alles enthalten, aber noch oichts 
geschieden ist. Der zweite ist dann die Besonderung dieses Allgemeinen, 
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(h) "Desire" of "life," discontent with the emptiness 
of its immediate object, impels the subject {Trieb des 
Selbstbevmssts&ins) to negate the object as "pure undif- 
ferentiated I." ^ But the negation of pure undifferentiation 
is the position of difference, and the " desire " can be " satis- 
fied" only by positing such a difference in the I-object 
as shall make it reflect the I-subject. But the I-object by 
reflecting the I-subject becomes itself I-subject as well as 
I-object; it becomes another subject-object, another self- 
consciousness. The I has duplicated itself. 

(c) The self-consciousness now negates its own negation ; 
it negates the difference it has just posited, and again 
posits its own original self-certainty or unity with itself 
in a higher unity; it posits the truth of its own self- 
certainty as the doubled reflection of each in the other, 
the reduplication of self-consciousness. The other self- 
consciousness which it has posited in the object is just as 
independent as itself, and now posits itself, not as other- 
being for the first, but as being for itself; it is no longer 
only object, but also subject (ebenso wohl Ich^ wis Gegen- 
stand). The two self-consciousnesses, then, are numeri- 
cally, but not conceptually, two; they are empirically or 
phaenomenally two units, but conceptually one universal ; 
there is no conceptual difference between them ; each unit 
\to SipiOfit^ €y] is pure subject-objecty no more and no less, 
that and that only. In this higher unity with itself (die 
Einheit seiner sdbst in seinem Anderssein), the Pure I 

wodnrck dasselbe einen bestimmten Inhalt bekommt. Indem dann dieser 
bestimmte Inhalt durch die Bethatigung des Allgemeinen gesetzt ist, so 
kehrt dieses dnrcb denselben zu sich selbst zuriick, and 8chliesst sich mit 
sich selbst zusammen." {Ibid. VI. 380.) 

1 Hegel's doctrine of Negation has been explained and criticised above, 
in tbe footnote to § 67. The ** negation " of the dialectic movement does 
not give the vacuum {die Leerheit) or the pure nothing (ein Ueres Nichts, 
das reine Nichts)^ but the nothing which is a determinate and has a con- 
tent {ist ein Bestimmies und hat einen Inhalt). Here not the I itself is 
negated, but only its undifferentiation, and the nothing of that is, of 
ooorse, the difference. 
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becomes the unity of all the plural independent self-con- 
sciousnesses (die EinheU verschiedener fUr sick seyender 
Selbstbevmsstsein) ; it is universal fluidity, with no solution 
of continuity in the particularity of its separateness ; it is 
living self-consciousness, a self-consciousness for another 
self-consciousness. The I is the We, and the We is the I ; 
the two are conceptually one and the same; the I = the 
We = the Species ( Gattung) = the Reason ( Vemunft) = the 
Spirit {Geisty 

^ Eono Fischer, restating Hegel, ennmerates the stages of the whole 
phaenomenological development substantially as follows : I. Cknudousneu 
as (1) the sensuous certainty, (2) the perceiving consciousness, (3) the 
understanding, and (4) the single Self; II. Self-ConaciovMeaa as (1) 
the desiring self-consciousness, (2) the recognizing self-consciousness, (3) 
the universal self-consciousness or the Reason, and (4) the consciousness 
of reason, the truth knowing itself, or the Spirit. (Geschichte der nenem 
Philosophic, Jubil&umsausgabe, VIII. 66G-671. This volume appeared 
after the present chapter was written.) As to the transition from the I to 
the We, he says: ** Among the living objects which, in fulfilment of its 
desire, the single self-consciousness destroys, devours, and makes away with, 
are also self-conscious beings ; for the living thing which has the impulse 
to raise itself above its own existence Ib self-conscious. The single self- 
consciousness is now encountered by another single self-consciousness, the 
I by another I ; their demeanor to each other in mutual gtrife and the re- 
lation of mouterahip and aervcmtahip leads to mutual recognition. This 
whole process in all its moments and stages is named by Hegel the reeog- 
nizing self-consciousneaa, . . . Out of the relation of mastership and 
servantship develops itself the recognizing self-conadoumesSf the conscious- 
ness of the equality of essence between I and L This essence, however, 
in which the differing Fs are equal and identical, hence one and only one, 
is the JUaaon. Consequently, the recognizing self-consciousness has for 
its object and theme, no longer the single, atomic, mutually exclusive in- 
dividuals, but their identity, — no longer the single I, but the We ; it is 
no longer the individual self-consciousness, but the universal self-con- 
sciousnesSf or the Reason." (The italics are Fischer's.) In other words, 
Hegel, like Fichte, excludes all Individualitdt from the IchheU ; the We 
is not the correlated total reality of many Fs, but merely their common 
identical essence, which is neither individual nor personal, the Aristote- 
lian eldot rb ivi» ; and the ** universal self-consciousness *' is nothing but 
Aristotle's impersonal po\k, Hegel's actual transition from one 1 to an- 
other I is wholly empirical, arbitrary, assertive, naive, •— mere echo of 
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This abortive attempt to effect a rational transition from 
the I to the We and from the We to the Absolute Spirit, is 
the dialectical evolution of the Hegelian Paradox. Hegel 
began with Fichte and now ends with Fichte : " All indi- 
viduals are included in the one great Unity of the Pure 
Spirit/' ^ Both, with Aristotle, acknowledge reality and 
intelligibility in the immanent universal alone (t6 cISo? to 
iy6v)y as the conceptual essence of the individual ; and both, 
discarding the individual difference as accidental and 
unintelligible, concede to the individual no individuality or 
personality which is other than merely numerical, empiri- 
cal^ phaenomenal, and therefore evanescent. The pure 
unity of the Ichheit " includes," indeed, the arithmetical 
plurality of Individualitdt^ but only to dissolve it again in 
itself ; and the Pure I, like the vov?, is a " universal self- 
consciousness " which, containing no principle of concep- 
tual difference or individuation, leaves the empirical 
individual utterly unexplained and phantasmal, and, as 
with Aristotle, reduces itself to a real unconsciousness, an 
impersonal reason, a Pure It. The dialectical evolution of 
the Pure I becomes thus its dialectical dissolution. 

§ 136. But let us more narrowly examine the process 
as Hegel presents it, and inquire into its validity as a 
process of "pure thought." 

1. In the formula of the pure self-consciousness as 

common sense ; while his transition from the I to the We is simply tran- 
sition from the Ts empirical individuality to its own rational and imma- 
nent universality — from the I as rbSe n to the I itself as elSot rb ivbv. 
For him, the We does not exist at all except phaenomenally ; from the 
Real I to the Real We he makes actually no rational transition whatever ; 
and the Hegelian Paradox shows itself as merely the Aristotelian Paradox 
applied. Fischer throws absolutely no light on the difficulties of either, 
and remains unconscious of them ; hence he anticipates none of the criti- 
cisms of our present chapter. 

* *^ AlU Individttm aind in der Einen grossen Einheit des reinen OeisUs 
eingeachUmen : dies sey das letzte Wort, wodurch ich mich Ihrem Andenken 
empfehle; und das Andenken, zu dem ich mich Ihnen empfehle." 
(Fichte, Werke, I. 416.) 
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subject-object, 1 = 1, the immediate I-object is "pure 
undifferentiated I." The truth of the equation itseli 
requires, then, that the I-subject shall be likewise ^'pure 
undifferentiated I." Each is absolutely and equally empty 
of all difference or distinguishable content; neither contains 
anything but pure conceptual emptiness ; neither possesses 
even numerical unity in itself to reflect into the other, for, 
if either were a numerical unit in itself, the equation would 
then necessarily present two self-consciousnesses at the starts 
the one subject-object would be already doubled, and 
the first moment of the triad would be a bald begging 
of the question. It would be absurd to represent the 
explicit ''reduplication of the self-consciousness" in the 
third moment as an evolution from the first, if the first 
already contains and exhibits that explicit reduplication. 
Neither I-object nor I-subject, therefore, in the formula, 
I = I, is a numerical unit in itself ; and neither can reflect 
into the other a numerical unity or numerical " otherness " 
which it does not possess. Hence the equation, I = I, as 
the " expression of self-consciousness in its pi^ity,*' is of 
necessity the expression of " subject-object " as one unit, 
and not as two units. This was the capital truth which 
Fichte vindicated against Kant. But that which is so 
empty of all difference or content as to be in itself not even 
a numerical unit, not even ** a something," cannot be dis- 
tinguished from " nothing " (die Leerheit, das reine Nichts), 
Hence the formula of pure self-consciousness, 1 = 1, is 
precisely equivalent to = 0, and what cannot be evolved 
out of the latter cannot be evolved out of the former. 
From that equation, = 0, not even Hegel would pretend 
to evolve a " reduplication of self -consciousness." . The 
= 0, however, really expresses the truth that there is no 
such thing as "pure self -consciousness ; " for all self- 
consciousness that is real is both rational and empirical at 
once, never "pure," and its true formula is "I know 
myself in each and all of my conscious states" (§69). 
The first moment of Hegel's triad lies, therefore, between 
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Scylla and Cliarybdis : the equation 1 = 1, either postulates 
two self-consciousnesses at the start as coequal units, as 
1 = 1, and thereby begs the question of the ^^ reduplication 
of self-consciousness/' or else it is equivalent to = 0, 
and goes no farther. 

2. Hegel makes his election in the former alternative; 
he is, of course, unconscious of begging the question, but 
he begs it, nevertheless. He illicitly introduces numerous 
empirical elements into his pure concept. That is, in the 
formula, I = I, he takes the I-subject virtually as a full- 
fledged empirical self-consciousness, endowed with ^^ desire '' 
and the power of ^^ gratifying '' it, determined in itself as a 
numerical unit and " certain " of itself as such, and enabled 
to " reflect '* this its own individual unity into the I-object ; 
farther, he takes the I-object, ostensibly defined as ^^pure 
undifferentiated I," as in fact an empirical "other," 
another empirical self-consciousness, stout enough to resist 
and defeat the sublating or annulling attack of the I-sub- 
ject, to maintain its own "independence," and to establish 
its own independent " being-f or-self " by " reflecting " back 
into the Insubject as defiant a self-assertion as its own. 
Frankenstein has created his "monster." But "desire," 
"gratification," "reflection," "certainty," numerical unity, 
Trieby — all these, without which the triad of moments 
would lack all mediation, are empirical determinations 
which cannot possibly exist, either in the I-object or iu 
the I-subject, as " pure undifferentiated I." Yet Hegel is 
obliged to assume their presence in both, if the motion of 
the Begriff is to move at all. The result, however, is to 
beg the question by assuming these differences, these em- 
pirical determinations, in the "pure undifferentiated I" 
with which he starts. 

3. On these easy terms, he arrives in the third moment 
at the Verdopplung des Selbstbewusstseins, the plurality of 
independent self-consciousnesses, as if the result were a 
pure self -determining motion of the Begriff in the "ele- 
ment of pure thought." In truth, the process is nothing 

VOL. I. — 19 
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but a thinly disguised, palpably evident petitio principii ; 
for it starts ostensibly with the pure self-consciousness, in 
fact with two empirical self-consciousnesses, and arrives 
ostensibly at a dialectical evolution of the two self-con- 
sciousnesses, in fact at a mere assertion of common-sense. 
For the plurality of independent self-conscious subjects 
never has been and never can be arrived at logically 
by arguing from I to I, — that is, from individual to 
individual or particular to particular; such an argu- 
ment is mere volitional assumption of a desired con- 
clusion, not a logical or even speculative process of any 
sort. The subject-object is one, and one only; and the 
attempt to elicit from it another siibject-ohjecty whether by 
dialectic triadism, transferential idealism, inferential real- 
ism, or what not, is a sorry waste of speculative ingenuity. 
The I originates in the We, never in the I except through the 
We: no juggler-trick of Scheinen in AndereSy Widerscheiny 
Verdopplung des Selbstbeumsstseins, will ever shake the 
inexorable necessity of that law of unit-universals. Hegel's 
whole dialectic process is self-bound to proceed within the 
charmed circle of a Pure I which is nothing but a Pure It, 
the Pure Notion which everlastingly falls short of the Real 
I ; and it is no derogation from his unsurpassed speculative 
genius to point out that the Hegelian Paradox can have no 
more truth than the Aristotelian Paradox from which it is 
derived. So impossible is the endeavor of "thought" to 
be " pure,'' to separate experience from reason, that Hegel 
himself, as Trendelenburg long ago pointed out, has to 
reintroduce piecemeal the very experience he excludes in 
the lump. It is the eternal irony of error. 

4. In the continued equation, the I = the We = the 
Species = the Reason = the Spirit, the Hegelian Paradox 
exhibits itself as the necessary fruition of the Aristotelian 
Paradox. "The object of self-consciousness," says Hegel, 
" is species for itself, universal fluidity in the particularity 
of its self-multiplication (fUr sich selbst Gattung^ allgemeine 
Flussigkeit in der EigenheU seiner Ahsonderung).'^ The 
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object in general, the object as such, the unit of existence 
as the unconscious thing, he has already defined in exact 
conformity with Aristotle : " The object [t. e. toSc ti] is 
determined as having (a) an absolutely accidental side [t. e. 
ra crv/x^c^i/icoTa grounded in vXi;], but also (fi) an essentiality 
and a permanent element [i. e. to cISos to ^vdv]."* This 
** absolutely accidental side/' as he goes on to explain, is 
the ^^ manifoldness " of the '^ phaenomenon/' which on its 
sensuous side is the object of perception^ but on the side of 
its "inwardness," or essence, the object of conception or 
understanding; and this manifoldness of the accidents, 
which constitutes the empirical individuality or individual 
difference of the thing as a specimen in its species, is 
thrown out of consideration as no intelligible part of it — 
in perfect accordance with Ajristotle's principle that " par- 
ticulars are innumerable and cannot be known." What 
remains as intelligible is the "inwardness," the essence, 

1 '' Der Gegenstand hat nanmehr die Bestimmung, (a) eine schlechthin 
accidentelle Seite, aber (/9) anch eine Wesentlichkeit und oin Bleibendes zu 
haben. Das Bewusstsein, indem der Gegenstand fiir dasselbe diese Bestim- 
mnng hat, ist der Verstand, dem die Dinge der Wahmehmung nar als 
Eracheinungen gelten, und der das Innere der Dinge betrachtet. Das 
Innere der Dinge ist das an ihnen, was einestheils von der firscbeinnng 
frei ist, n&mlich yon ihrer MannigfcUiigkeilj die ein gegen sich selbst 
Aensserliches aosmacht ; andemtheils aber das, was dnrch seinen Begrifif 
darauf bezogen ist" (Werke, XVIII. 83.) — "Die Dinge uberhaupt 
haben eine bleibende, innere Natur and ein ausserliches Daseyn. Sie 
leben and sterben, entstehen and yergehen ; ihre Wesentlichkeit, ihre 
AUgemeinheit ist die Gattang, and diese ist nicht bios als ein Gemein- 
schaftliches aafzafassen." (Encyklopadie, Werke, VI. 46.)— **^/& 
Dmge sind eine OaUwng (ihre Bestimmung und Zweck) in einer dnzelnen 
Wirklichkeit yon einer hesondem Beschaffenheit ; und ihre Endlichkeit 
ist, dass das Besondere derselben dem Allgemeinen gem&ss seyn kann oder 
auch nicht." {Ibid. VI. 344.) That is, the specimens may or may not 
conform to the rigidly unchangeable species, which inheres in each one of 
them as the immanent universal, but which may be defeated of its forma- 
tive aim by the ** absolutely accidental side " of them — that chaotic mass 
of avfipepriK&ra grounded in mere CXrj which is amenable to no law or 
reason. This is Aristotelianism of the strictest orthodoxy, on its Antia- 
thenian as well as on its Platonic side (§ 79). 
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the essential form, the species as such ; and this essence as 
the species, as the pure universal^ is identical with the 
essence of each and every specimen, as the empty numerical 
individual purified from its empirical individuality. Hence 
results the doctrine of the absolute conceptual indifference 
of the species and the specimen, as a general principle in 
which Aristotle and Hegel are completely at one. 

It is a mere matter of course, therefore, when Hegel 
applies this general principle to the object of self-conscions- 
ness, and absolutely identifies the I, as the essence of the 
specimen when purified from its phaenomenal manifold- 
ness, with the We, as the essence of the species identi- 
cally inherent in all the specimens. The principle of the 
Aristotelian Paradox, as inherence of the whole universal 
in the whole individual and subsumption of the whole 
individual under the whole universal (§ 126), requires 
inherence of the whole We in the whole I and subsumption 
of the whole I under the whole We, through the complete 
suppression of empirical individuality or real personality 
as necessarily inconceivable. The entire empirical self- 
consciousness is unintelligible, because it is the '^phae- 
nomenal manifoldness," the "absolutely accidental side," 
of the Beal I ; nothing is intelligible in it except the pure 
self-consciousness, the Pure I, the universal "1 = 1" — 
absolutely nothing more. All of personality that is either 
real, knowable, or permanent, in what sphere of Being 
soever, lies, according to Hegel, in this pure universality 
divested of all real individuality, in this pure subject-object 
as " I = I ; " and that is not Pure I, but Pure It.^ On the 

1 ''Ich ist das reine Fursichseyn, worin alles Besondere negirt and 
anfgehoben ist, dieses Letzte, Einfache and Reine des Bewasstseins. 
Wir konnen sagen : Ich and Denken sind dasselbe, oder bestimmter : 
Ich ist das Denken als Denkendes." (Encyklopftdie, Werke, VI. 47.) 

— ** Das Princip der Personlickkeit aber ist die Allgemeinheit." (Ibid. 
VI. 322.) — **Ich ist nar allgemeines." (Phanomenologie, Werke, II. 78.) 

— ** Ich ist das an and far sicb Allgemeine." (Encyklopadie, Werke, 
VI. 37.) Sach sn IchiB nothing bat an Es, and that Es a mere O. Tbe 
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other hand, to adopt as the formula of real personality, '< I 
know myself in each and all of my conscious states as One 
of the We " (§ 59), which expresses the identity in differ- 
ence of universality and individuality, and conceives the 
I, not as pure subject-object or as '^ pure undifferentiated 
I/' but as real unit-universal and real person, is to set 
aside, not the ^Hegelian Paradox alone, but the whole 
Crerman ideal of " pure thought/' And to do this is the 
imperative demand of the scientific philosophy that is soon 
to be. 

6. Hegel's principle of the conceptual indifference of 
species and specimen, and the consequent indistinguish- 
ableness of the I and the We, while in complete conformity 
with Aristotle, is in complete non-conformity with Darwin. 
The great controversy over the origin of species which has 
made memorable the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
and which has worked a revolution in science not to be re- 
versed, had its root in conceptions of the nature of species 
which were dimly but obstinately unlike ; and out of this 
unlikeness must grow a controversy in philosophy which 
has as yet scarcely begun. When it is fairly under way, 
it must work a revolution in Philosophy, too, not to be 
reversed; for, as we see, it vitally affects the notion of 
personality and all that depends upon personality, and its 
decision must turn on the truth or untruth of the Aristo- 
telian and Hegelian Paradoxes. Is there indeed no intelli- 
gible difference among the many specimens of one and the 
same species, and are they, as Aristotle and Hegel teach, 
conceptually indistinguishable? Is there no intelligible 
difference between the specimen and its species; above 
all, between the I and the We, as human specimen and 
human species? If philosophy as it now exists can dis- 
cover none, so much the worse for a philosophy incompe- 
tent to its task. It is quite time for the human intellect 
to challenge those false identifications of species and 

I-object becomes a real object solely through the varied content of its 
individuality, of which the I-subject is the unity in that universality. 
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specimen, of I and We, and to prove itself capable of 
philosophy by equating its concepts with the realities. 
From the imbecilities of a BegriffsphUoaophie which ends 
in such a self -defeat as the Hegelian Paradox, the acuter, 
profounder, and more successful philosophy of the future 
will turn with gratitude to Darwin, who, though not techni- 
cally a philosopher, has rendered to philosophy an incal- 
culable service by shaking the very foundations of the 
Aristotelian Paradox and overthrowing the despotism of 
an error two thousand years old, — by discovering and 
verifying the scientific (and therefore philosophic) value 
of the individual difference as the " spontaneous variation.'' 
Through this discovery, Darwin has established for all time 
the new concept of species, as not merely that real common 
element of the many specimens which is abstractible as the 
scientific definition of the class, and which has served 
admirably the purposes of mere cldssificatioHf but still 
more as that organic unity of all the specimens in one 
species which explains genesis^ lives a real life of its own, 
descends from ancestral species, leaves a posterity of 
species yet unborn, and converts the world-wide variety 
of living forms into a veritable Ygdrasill, a Tree of Life. 
Applied in the sphere of self-consciousness, the relations 
are the same, and to think them out thoroughly is the 
problem of philosophy for the future. 

§ 137. Hegel gives us an immense and futile tautology : 
the I is " pure self -consciousness," the Thou is " pure self- 
consciousness," the We is "pure self -consciousness," the 
Species is " pure self-consciousness," the Eeason is " pure 
self -consciousness," the Spirit is " pure self-consciousness " 
— with no elements but pure universality, pure particu- 
larity, and pure individuality, the three rarefied and subli- 
mated moments of the Begriffdes Begriffs which eternally 
repeat each other like waves of the sea in bewildering 
motion, and in which the only individuals are Aristotle's 
o/uoio, dSta^opo, TO opi^fup hy conceptually identical with each 
other and with their immanent universal, bare units as 
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units. This infinite monotony is the very essence of the 
"Absolute Spirit" itself, which Hegel thus expounds; — 

" The word of reconciliation [between Evil and Grood, or, as he 
here calls it, Dnty] is the existing Spirit, which intuites in its 
opposite, in the pure self-consciousness {das reine WMsen seiner 
selbst) as absolutely independent individuality ^ the pure self- 
consciousness as universcU essence, — a mutual recognition which 
is the Absolute Spirit, It enters into existence only at the apex, 
at which its pure self-consciousness is opposition and interchange 
with itself. Knowing that its pure knowing is the abstract essence^ 
it is this knowing Good (Pflicht) in absolute opposition to the 
knowing which knows itself to be the essence as absolute individu- 
ality of the self. The former [i. e. Good] is the pure continuity of 
the universal, which knows that the individuality that knows itself 
as essence is intrinsic nothingness, the Evil. The latter [i. e. Evil], 
however, is the absolute discontinuity which knows itself abso- 
lutely in its pure One [Eins = t6 dpidfi^ cy], and knows that uni- 
versal as the unreal which is only for others. Both sides are 
refined to that purity in which no selfless existence, no negation 
of consciousness remains in them, but that Good is the consistent 
character of its self-consciousness, and this Evil has likewise its 
aim in its own independent being, and its reality in its utterance; 
the content of thb utterance is the substance of its existence ; it 
is the assertion of the certainty of the Spirit in itself. Both of its 
self-certain spirits [i e. the Grood and the Evil, the pure continuity 
of the universal and the piu-e discontinuity of the particular or 
individual, as die toissenden reinen Begriffe, and so as beide ihrer 
setbst gewissen Geister] have no other aim than its Pure Self, and 
no other reality and existence than just this Pure Self. But they 
are still different, and the difference is absolute, because it is 
posited in this element of the pure Begriff. It is so, moreover, 
not only for us, but for the Begriffe themselves which stand in this 
opposition. For these Begriffe are, it is true, determinate ones in 
reference to each other, but at the same time universals in them- 
selves, so that they fill out the whole extent of the Self, and this 
Self has no other content than this determination of it, which 
neither goes beyond it nor falls short of it ; for the one, the abso- 
lutely universal, is just as much the pure self-consciousness as is 
the other, the absolute discretion of individuality, and both are 
only this pure self-consciousness. The two determinations, there- 
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fore, are the knowing pure notions whose determination itself is 
to know immediately, or whose relation and opposition is the I. 
Through this fact, they are for each other these absolute opposites; 
it is the completely Internal which has thus entered into contrast 
with itself and into existence; they constitute the Pure Knowing 
which, by this opposition, is posited as consciousness. But it is not 
yet self-consciousness. This realization it has in the motion of this 
opposition. For this opposition itself is rather the unbroken con- 
tinuity and equality of the * I = I ' ; and each for itself annuls itself 
in it, just through the contradiction of its pure universality, which 
at the same time still struggles against its equality with the other, 
and separates itself from it. Through this alienation, this Know- 
ing which has cut itself in two in its existence returns into the 
miity of the Self; it is the real I, the uniyersal knowing of self in 
its absolute counterpart, namely, in the knowing which is in itself 
and which, on account of the purity of its separate Insichseyn^ is 
itself the completely uniyersal. The reconciling Yesy in which 
both I's cease from their opposed existence, is the existence of the 
reduplicated /, which remains therein equal to itself and in its 
complete alienation and opposite has the certainty of itself : it is 
the appearing God between them, who know themselves as the 
Pure Knowing.**^ 

§ 138. It is quite possible to admire the subtilty, con- 
tinuity, and power which Hegel exhibits in the handling 
of his conceptions, yet to see without admiration the 
strained artificiality of his dialectic method and the 
baffling sterility of its result as an interpretation of reality. 
Its falsity lies in the fundamental thesis of all idealism 
which understands itself: that '^knowledge'' must be 
"pure thought" — that consciousness can have no object 
but itself — that the content of the pure subject-object as 
"1 = 1" is the sum of its knowledge as self-knowledge. 
The previous question, "Is pure thought either actual or 
possible ?" idealism has never yet answered ; for the only- 
answer is No, 

Hegel does the best he can with his " I = I," as the 
" expression of self-consciousness in its purity," the source 
of the motion of the " absolute Begriff,^' and the goal of 

1 Ph&Domenologie, Werke, II. 606-608. 
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this motion as <<the absolute Knowing, or the Spirit know- 
ing itself as Spirit." ^ 

But we saw (§ 136) that, in this formula for the pure 
self-consciousness as subject-object, the immediate I-object 
is ^^pure undifferentiated I," and that the truth of the 
equation itself requires the I-subject to be likewise ^^ pure 
undifferentiated I." Now, since the numerical unit, in its 
most abstract or purest form, is yet different (1) from the 
multitude and (2) from the fraction^ it follows that the 
absolute absence of difference in the <' pure undifferentiated 
I " involves the denial or negation both of the I-object and 
the I-subject as a numerical unit. The I, then, is not even 
a pure unit of existence, a ^^ something," but becomes abso- 
lutely indistinguishable from non-existence, or ^^ nothing." 
Consequently, the equation, "I = I," that is, *'pure undif- 
ferentiated I = pure undifferentiated I," becomes simply, 
= 0. But, if the first moment of the triad thus abso- 
lutely disappears even in pure thought into the night of 
absolute zero, — if the attempt to think pure identity with- 
out difference is the self-annihilation of thought itself, — the 
triad as a whole disappears with its first moment, and noth- 
ing is left, even in pure thought, of the Begriffdes Begriffs. 

In order to escape this self-stultification, we saw that 
Hegel was obliged to relax the rigor of his logic, to admit 
at least a little difference into his ^' pure undifferentiated 
I," and to adulterate his reines Denken with a large per- 
centage of Erfahrung. The " element of pure thought " 
proving to be too highly rarefied to permit respiration even 
to the " pure Begriffj^ he found himself unable to mediate 
between the " pure undifferentiated I " in the first moment 
and the " reduplication of self-consciousness " in the third 
moment without introducing various strictly empirical 
elements, not only numerical unity, but even "desire," 
"gratification," "certainty," "reflection," "impulse" or 
Tridi. With the aid of these empirical elements, he could 
interpret the original " I = I," not as = O, but as 1 = 1, 
^ Phftnomenologie, II. 612. 
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and so arrive at the " reduplication of self-consciousness " 
as 1 + 1 = 2. This desired conclusion, however, instead of 
being a dialectical development, is now seen to be nothing 
but a simple begging of the question ; for 2, as a sum or 
^^ reduplication/' is manifestly conditioned upon the presup- 
position of the 1 -f 1 as already separa^ and numerically 
differentiated units. If each of the I's is not 1 at the start, 
their sum will not be 2 at the end. Yet this is to relapse 
into that separation of subject and object in self-conscious- 
ness against which in Kant, Fichte made his memorable 
protest (§ 108). In the light of these criticisms, let us now 
examine the just translated passage on the dialectical evo- 
lution of the Begriff of the " I = I " as der absolute Geist. 
The startling distinctness of the original dualism is appar- 
ent all through. 

§ 139. The Absolute Spirit (d&r absolute Geistj dieses 
reine Selbst, der erscheinende Grott) is the reciprocal recog- 
nition, and in that the single self-certainty, of two Spirits 
as pure knowing (beide ihrer selbst gewissen Geister, die 
wissenden reinen Begriff e^ beide Ich)\ "the I" is their 
" relation and opposition." The first of these two Spirits 
is pure self-consciousness as Universality^ pure continuity 
of the universal essence as Duty or the Good. The second 
is pure self-conscious ness as Individuality^ absolute discon- 
tinuity of the universal essence as Nothingness or the Evil.^ 
The two are absolutely different from each other, yet both 
are universals in themselves and interpenetrate each other ; 

1 *'£yil is nothing else than nonconformity of the U to the Ought 
(UnangeTTuasenheU dea Seyns zu dem SolUn), . . . There is no evil or pain 
in the dead, because in inoiganic nature the Notion does not contradict its 
own Existence, and does not abide in the Difference as at the same time 
its Subject. In hfe, and stUl more in the spirit, this immanent distinction 
is already present, and with it enters an Ought ; and this negativity, snb- 
jectivity, I, freedom, are the principles of evil and of pain. Jacob Bohm 
conceived the I-hood as pain and grief, and as the source of nature and the 
spirit." (EncykloiMidie, Philosophic des Geistes, Werke, VII. ii 864.) 
That is, the I is the root of all Evil. This explains Hegel's antithesis of 
Universality and Individuality as that of Good and EviL 
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each by itself fills out the entire circumference of the Pure 
Selfy which has no other content than just these two inter- 
penetrating determinations of Universality and Individu- 
ality as its own inner self-determination. Each knows 
the other as pure self -consciousness ; but the single self- 
certainty of the two as one, that is, the pure self -conscious- 
ness of the Spirit knowing itself as Spirit, arises through 
the motion of their opposition, as first positing and then 
cancelling their own separateness. As both are universals, 
each is the whole opposition, and so annuls itself as a 
member of it; by which annulment the perfect unity of 
the I = I is r-estored through free self-renunciation. The 
reconciling Yes in which each of the two I's renounces, 
resigns, and sacrifices its opposed existence is the existence 
of the Real I, the One Self which is the reduplication of 
self-consciousness (Dasei/n des zur Zweiheit atisgedehnten 
Ichsy diess in seinem Daseyn entzweite Wissen, Verdopplung 
des Selbstbeumsstseins), or the Appearing God as pure self- 
consciousness of One in Two (Ich = Ich : Ichj das Wir, 
und Wir das Ich ist). 

In this culmination of the Hegelian Paradox as the Ab- 
solute Spirit, which " enters into existence," but " only at 
the apex,'' and then only as a " relation," only as the Ver- 
hdltniss of heide Ich as das Ich, we have the final answer of 
the Greek-German concept-philosophy to the original Greek 
problem of the One and the Many, the apparently irrecon- 
cilable conflict of unity and multiplicity in the universe. 
Pythagoras found thb secret of Being in Number; Hegel 
finds it only in Pure Number. For, apart from certain 
empirical elements which have no rightful place in '^ pure 
thought," nothing but purely arithmetical or void number 
(which itself is empirical in the last analysis) is found in 
the Absolute Spirit. This will easily appear. 

§ 140. Universality, particularity, and individuality are 
the three essential moments, the only moments, of the Pure 
Notion.^ But these are pure universals abstracted from 
1 EncyklopSdie, Werke, YI. 815, 820. 
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experiencBy in which they are gi^en only as real unit-oni- 
versalsy in the form of genus, species, and specimen. The 
real individual in the first instance is the specimen, the 
Jllled unit of existence, at once the real unit to its own 
universal species and the real universal to its own particu- 
lars or individual difference ; while, in the second instance, 
the species itself is an individual or filled unit of a higher 
order, a real unit or specimen to its genus as a higher spe- 
cies, and a real universal to its own particulars, namely, its 
own included specimens with aU their included individual 
differences. Grenus, species, and specimen are the Jllled 
units of existence, as opposed to the desiccated or empty 
units out of which alone ''pure thought" constructs the 
abstractions of universality, particularity, and individual- 
ity. For at the bottom of all three of these assumed 
" pure moments " of the " pure notion " lies, and must lie, 
simple perception of the individual. If the individual is 
absolutely extinguished in imperceptibility, conceptual in- 
dividuality goes into extinction with it ; hence, in order to 
think individuality as a moment of the Begriff, the indi- 
vidual, too, must be thought, at least as the empty unit, 
the unit emptied of all individual difference but number, 
the arithmetical or merely numerical unit as such. " Pure 
thought " may suppress the individual difference and reduce 
the rdSc rt to TO dpt^fup ck ; but this arithmetical individual 
it must retain, or lose the very concept of individuality. 
Yet the pure arithmetical unit (das Einzelne)^ just because 
it has been emptied of all conceptual content, cannot be 
conceived at all ; it can only be perceived ; and only as a 
perception, recognized or unrecognized as such, can it enter 
into the concept of individuality as a moment of the pure 
Begriff. Here once more is the impossibility of "pure 
thought " forced upon our attention ; the pure unit itself, 
on which all three moments of the Begriff equally depend, 
turns out not to be pure, but empirical. But Hegel treats 
it as pure, precisely as Kant before him treated geometrical 
figures with their points, lines, and surfaces (which are 
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self-evidently mere sense-intuitions or visualizations of 
the sensuous-empirical imagination) as ''pure intuitions" 
in mathematics and as elements of ''pure knowledge a 
priori.^^ Unless, therefore, the empirical but empty arith- 
metical unit is admitted into the Begriff^ as the indispen- 
sable presupposition of all individuality, particularity, and 
universality as its moments, the Begriff itself vanishes. 
Its admission conceded and winked at, then, what are 
these moments in themselves ? 

Each of these three moments is a " pure universal," and 
each in turn is the whole " pure notion " itself. Pure in- 
dividuality or totality is that which is common to all indi- 
viduals minus their individual differences ; ^ it is the cISos 
TO hov in every rdSc rt as such, that is, the immanent uni- 
versal as empty arithmetical unity in every ro dptj9/i^ ev. 
Pure particularity is that which is common to all species 
minus their specific differences. Pure universality is that 
which is common to all genera minus their generic differ- 
ences. When all individual (except numerical), all specific, 
and all generic differences are thus discarded or abstracted 
from the specimen, species, and genus, nothing remains but 
mere relations of number, mere formal determinations as 
one, some, and all; and these determinations of pure num- 
ber constitute the whole conceptual content of the three 
moments of Hegel's reiner Begriff, even in its highest form 
as der absolute Oeist, which thus appears as a mere apothe- 
osis of the multiplication table. In this way the Begriffs- 
phUosophie exhibits itself as indeed the " self- returning 
circle " whose curve sweeps back to its starting-point, and 
Hegel himself appears as Pythagoras redivivus. 

1 ** Das Einzelne ist dasselbe, was das Wirkliche ist . . . Die Einzeln- 
lieit ist aber nicht in dem Sinne nur unmiUelbarer [ue. empirical] 
Einzelnheit zu nehmen, nach der wir von einzelnen Dingen, Menschen 
sprechen ; diese Bestimmtheit der Einzelnheit kommt erst beim Urtheile 
Yor. Jedes Moment des Begriffs ist selbst der ganze Begriff, aber die 
Einzelnheit, das Subjekt, ist der als Totalitat gesetzU Be^ff." (Ency- 
klopiidie, Werke, VI. 320.) 
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§ 141. In the ultimate interpretation of the "I = I" as 
the notion of the notion or Absolute Spirit, the ''Spirit 
knowing itself as Spirit,'' the three moments are reduced to 
two, particularity being evidently included under individu- 
ality. The two moments of Universality and Individuality 
are now treated as each in itself a Knowing I, each in itself 
a pure self-consciousness. The one I, or Universality, is 
identified with Duty or the Good, because it is continuity 
of the universal essence as pure knowing ; its goodness is 
nothing but this continuity, this absolute undifferentiation, 
this pure self-identity without difference. The other I, or 
Individuality, is identified with Nothingness or the Evil, 
because it is discontinuity of the same universal essence ; 
its badness is nothing but this discontinuity, this interrup- 
tion or breaking up of the universal essence of pure knowing 
by the empty arithmetical difference of pure number ; the 
very "reduplication of self-consciousness" is evil in itself; 
only the pure One is good. 

In these determinations, the Aristotelian Paradox, rip- 
ened into the Hegelian Paradox, betrays its radical insuffi- 
ciency in this ultimate confounding of the great ideas of 
Good and Evil. The true Good is the identity in difference 
of real universality and real individuality, as the organic 
self-harmony, not the pure undifferentiated continuity^ ot 
the Absolute I; and the only Evil would be the loss of 
either element through disharmony, disproportion, disrup- 
tion, or complete extinction. But in Hegel's "1 = 1" as 
Pure Universality = Pure Individuality, that is, as he him- 
self explains the words, Gtood = Evil, we see the error 
brought to self-refutation. It brings out the essential fals- 
ity of the " I = I " as " expression of self-consciousness in 
its purity;" for self-consciousness is not and cannot be 
" pure," that is, a universal without units (§§ 60, 71). The 
sign of equality falsifies self-consciousness by separating 
the universal and its units, its universality and its individ- 
uality, its rational element and its empirical element. The 
true expression of self -consciousness is the '' I know myself 
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in each and all of my conscions states '* (§ 59) ; for here 
the two elements are in no degree separated or even 
equated, but united in organic self -harmony. The unity of 
the organism cannot be set over against the multiplicity of 
the organs, whether as equal or as unequal; for each is 
possible only through the other, each conditions the other, 
and neither can be or be thought in isolation, even as 
member of an equation. The organic constitution is the 
condition of all life ; the Living I must live in organic self- 
harmony, one in many and many in one. Hegelianism de- 
pends absolutely, however, on the truth of the equation, 
"I = I," as the essence of the Begriffdea Begriffs ; which 
equation here refutes itself in its equivalent equation, Good 
= Evil — both Grood and Evil being buried in the depths of 
the One Divine as the Appearing God. 

If further refutation were needed, it would be found in 
the violence of the hypostasis by which the two abstract 
determinations, empty arithmetical universality abstracted 
from the real genus or species, and empty arithmetical indi- 
viduality abstracted from the real specimen, are personified 
as two conscious I 's (peide Ich\ and equated in the " I = I." 
It is enough to point this out, without enlarging upon it 
unnecessarily. 

§ 142. But the absolute collapse of the Hegelian Par- 
adox that "the I is the We, and the We is the I," lies 
in its loss of both I and We through its unintended re- 
duction of both to the It. In the equation, "1 = 1," 
each member is made to vanish into the mere sign of 
equality, in the mere " = " as a *' relation,'* But a re- 
lation as such is not an I at all ; it is neither more nor less 
than an It. 

This reduction of the I to a "relation," and therefore to 
an It, is the explicit and literal teaching of Hegel's expla- 
nation of the Absolute Spirit, as already translated in § 137 : 
" The two determinations [of universality and individuality 
as beide Ich"] are the knowing pure notions, whose determi- 
nation itself is to know immediately, or whose relation [the 
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italics are Hegel's] and opposition is the I." * That is, " the 
I " is itself the mere relation of opposition between univer- 
sality and individualityy as the two I 's of the equation, '' I 
= I." They are these absolute opposites for ecieh other^ 
but not /(IT themselves; and for that very reason they are 
conscious of each other, but not self-conscious. It is through 
the inward motion of the opposition, as the self-determin- 
ing activity of the Begriffy that self-consciousness originates 
in it. For the opposition itself is the indiscrete continuity 
and equality of the I with itself ; each opposite for itself is 
the whole opposition, which contradicts, however, the uni- 
versality of each; and this contradiction can be removed 
only by each annulling itself in the opposition, and by both 
thus returning to the unity of the one Pure Self, the Real 
I, the universal consciousness of itself in its absolute oppo- 
site, and thereby the perfectly universal Self-Knowing. 
The Yes by which the two I's thus annul themselves as op- 
posites, abandon their opposed existence, and transform the 
opposition into reconciliation, is the existence of the Two 
I's as One I, the single self-certainty of the Appearing 
God. 

Now, in all the bewildering complexity and subtilty of 
this motion of the Begriffy " the I " remains throughout a 
mere " relation '' of " two I's " in the " I = I." If the " two 
I's" abide ds twoj "the I" abides only as the " = ." But, 
if the " two I's " disappear as two, " the I " disappears with 
the " ^ ." For the relation abides or disappears with the 
terms. In either case, "the I" is identical with the 
mere "relation" of equality, out of which no logical or 
speculative adroitness can educe, conjure, or coax any- 
thing more than an It. All in vain does Hegel strive to 
elicit a single "Pure Self" or a single "Real I" out of 
a "reconciling Fe5." The relation of "mutual recogni- 
tion," the relation of " opposition," the relation of "recon- 

^ "Beide Bestimmtheiten sind also die wissenden reineu B^piffe, deien 
Bestimmtheit selbst anmittelbar Wissen oder deren VerhdUnisB and 
Oegensatz das Ich ist" (Ph&nomenologie, Werke, II. 507.) 
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ciliation," — these relations, like every other relation, 
remain obstinately conditioned on two terms; change as 
they may, they cannot escape the necessity of two terms, 
or reduce the two to one, or evoke out of the two a third. 
The "reconciling Fe«" is a brilliant coruscation of rhet- 
oric or poetry, perhaps, but it serves no logical or specu- 
lative purpose except to mislead. For the reconciliation 
between the two I's is nothing but a relation of agreement 
between ^'Yes^'on this side and "Yes" on that side, a 
mere treaty of alliance. It is not one Yes^ but two Yeses, 
the voices of two self-consciousnesses (if mere universality 
and individuality may be hypostasized as beide Ich or 
Qeister)y but not the voice of one. A duet cannot become 
a solo. Manifestly, therefore, since there is here, by He- 
gePs own showing, nothing but a relation of agreement be- 
tween two Yeses out of which to constitute " the I " as a 
single self-consciousness, — since "the reconciling Yes in 
which both I's abandon their opposed existence " may be 
the death of their own existence, but by no means the 
birth of another, — and since no mere relation of reconcili- 
ation, no mere relation as such, can either be or become a 
self-consciousness as such, — it follows that Hegel's Abso- 
lute Spirit, when so generated, is not at all an absolute I, 
but, on the contrary, as confessedly a mere "relation," 
nothing but an Absolute It. The "universality" and the 
"individuality" hypostasized in vain as Geister or beide 
Ich (disembodied ghosts of the species and the specimen), 
remain separate and unidentified abstractions ; the One re- 
mains the One, and the Many remains the Many; and 
the modernized Greek problem remains unsolved by the 
"1 = 1" of the Begriffsphilosophie, 

§ 143. Thus the continued equation of the Hegelian 
Paradox, the I = the We = the Species = the Reason = 
the Spirit, requires to be still further continued and com- 
pleted by one additional member : the I = the We = the 
Species = the Reason = the Spirit = the It. The whole 
stream of personality loses itself and disappears in the limit- 

VOL. I. — 20 
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less marsli of impersonality. All the endless iteration and 
reiteration of the magic words, " pure self -consciousness/' 
"pure self," " pure I," ultimate in the concept of pure un- 
consciousness or pure selflessness as the It. In other words, 
'^ pure thought " proves itself unable to think either the I or 
the We ; for it deliberately excludes, as merely empirical, 
all those unitary states of consciousness without which a 
really universal self-consciousness is impossible, and there- 
fore inconceivable, and erases all conceptual distinction 
between the I and the We by its traditional but discredited 
Aristotelian principle of the conceptual indifference of the 
species and the specimen. It is in the Hegelian Paradox 
that the concept-philosophy culminates, and not in the 
dialectical method, as speculative deduction of pure cate- 
gories and eternal self-motion of the Begriff ; for this 
method is a mere mannerism, and an unscientific, unnatural, 
intensely artificial manner at that, while the Begriff itself 
is lost by self-extinction when its Absolute Spirit ends in 
an Absolute It The supreme test of any and every phi- 
losophy lies in their ability or inability to think the I and 
the We as they are in themselves and in their interrelations ; 
and the falsest of all possible answers is the Hegelian 
Paradox, confounding them as absolutely indistinguish- 
able. Any method of which this is the necessary out- 
come, as final unity or identity of process and content, 
is self-exploded; and the famous mot of Louis XIV, 
^*L'j6tat c^est 7?w>^" although long antedating Hegel, was 
the historical self-explosion of the Hegelian Paradox. For 
history reduced it to absurdity in the English, Ameri- 
can, and French Revolutions, and Hegel (notwithstanding 
Fischer) was justly considered the philosopher of the 
Restoration as Eeaction. 

§ 144. The supreme interest of the world, and for that 
reason the supreme interest of philosophy, centre alike in 
Personality : not on the principle that " the I is the We, 
and the We is the I," but on the principle that the lis in 
the We, and the We is in the I, whereby the finite I and 
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the infinite I are mediated by the finite We. Elsewhere 
we have shown that there are but three known types of 
real being, the machine, the organism, and the person ; that 
the machine is known through the organism, and the or- 
ganism through the person, and in no other way ; that man 
is the identity in difference of all three in virtue of his 
personality ; that the principle of the machine is the law 
of cause and effect (causality), of the organism the law of 
end and means (finality or teleology), and of the person 
the law of real and ideal (ethicality) ; that all three types 
of being are realized self-harmoniously in the person, and 
all three principles of being in personality as ethicality ; 
and that personality as ethicality is thus the supreme and 
all-inclusive principle of real being, so far as real being is 
known to human thought.^ An examination of what Hegel 
teaches about personality, therefore, will conclude what we 
have to say in this chapter. A few more short but highly 
representative extracts will suffice (again preserving his 
own italics). 

(1) ** / is only a universal, like nowj here^ or (his in general. 
I mean, to be sure, an individual 1 ; but just as little as I can say 
what I mean Id the case of now or here, just so little can I say it in 
the case of /. When I say this, here, now, or an individual, I say 
all thises, all heres, notes, individuals ; just so, when I say 1, this in- 
dividual I, I say in general aU I's. Everybody is that which I say : 
/, this individual 1. If this demand is imposed upon science as its 
test, by which it absolutely could not abide, to deduce, construct, 
find a priori (or however it may be phrased) a so-called this thing 
or a this man, it is reasonable that the demand should say what this 
thing or what this I it means ; but to say this is impossible." ^ 

(2) <* Nature does not bring the vovs to self -consciousness; man 
is the first to duplicate himself so as to be the universal for the 
universal. This is the case first of all when man knows himself 
as /. When I say /, I mean myself as this individual and com- 
pletely determined person. Tet in fact I express thereby nothing 

1 The Way oat of Agnosticism, Boston, 1890. 
* Phanomenologie, Werke, II. 78. 
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particular about myself. Everybody else is 7, too; and when I 
describe myself as /, it is true that I mean myself, this individual; 
yet at the same time I express something which is perfectly uni- 
versal. I is the pure being-for-self (Fiirsichseyn) in which every 
particular is negated and cancelled, — that ultimate, simple, and 
pure element of consciousness. We can say, I and Thought are 
the same; or, more precisely, I is Thought as a Thinking [ein Den- 
kendes = chose qui pense, res cogiians]. What I have in my con- 
sciousness, that is for me. / is this vacuum, the receptacle for 
all and everything, for which all is, and which preserves all in it- 
self . Every man is a whole world of representations which are 
buried in the night of the I. Thus I, then, is the universal in 
which there is abstraction from every particular, but in which at 
the same time all lies concealed."^ 

(3) <<When individuality is understood as I, as personaliiyy 
in so far not as an empirical I or as a particular personality, 
especially when the personality of Grod is present to consciousness, 
then we speak of a personality which is pure, that is, universal 
in itself. Such a personality is an idea, and belongs to thought 
alone." « 

(4) ^ The principle of personality is universality." * 

§ 145. The interpretation of language as sucli which 
Hegel, by implication sufficiently clear, gives in the first 
of the foregoing passages is essentially that which is at- 
tributed to Talleyrand : namely, that language is a device 
for concealing thought What I mean, I cannot say ; what 
I say is not what I mean. To be sure, Hegel applies this 
interpretation to language so far only as it strives to say 
the individual ; every word, like " I," is " only a universal '* 
— says the universal alone. This notion of language, as 
incapable of expressing anything but the pure universal, 
follows necessarily from the Aristotelian Paradox, and is 
but one more illustration of the fact that Hegelianism is 

1 Encyklopadie, Werke, VI. 47, 48 ; cf. 87. 

« Ibid, VI. 129. 

* *'Wa8 dem Sklaven fehlt, das ist die Anerkennung seiner Person- 
lichkeit; das Princip der Personlichkeit aber ist die Allgemeinheit.'' 
{Bid. VI. 322.) 
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modernized Aristotelianism. For, if the roSe rt, or the 
single thing as such, is neither real nor intelligible except 
through its etSos to ivov, or the pure universal which is in- 
herent in it, — if the individual as such, ro Kaff Ikojcttovj is 
inconceivable, and only the universal, ro koBoXov, can be 
conceived, — it follows of course that the word, as expres- 
sion of the concept, can express nothing but the universal. 
Hegel, therefore, is entirely consistent with himself and 
his master in his view that language cannot be so used 
as to say the individual — to say " I " in any other than a 
strictly universal sense. 

But, on the other hand, this view is untenable because it 
belies the nature and contradicts the facts of language 
itself. The pure universal, the universal without any units, 
cannot be thought, and for that reason cannot he said. If 
any one thinks he thinks it, it is only in virtue of un- 
suspected empirical elements. In proof of this statement, 
we cite Hegel himself as an unwilling witness. The reiner 
Begriff, in its highest form as the Absolute Spirit, has 
just been shown to be the equation of "I" as Universality 
with " I " as Individuality ; that is, the equation of the 
pure universal as " pure continuity," or the Pure One, with 
its pure individuals as "absolute discontinuity," or the 
Pure Many. But the Pure One, equated with the Pure 
Many as their infinite " Totality," ^ is of necessity the Pure 
Many as the Totality of Many Finite Ones, or pure indi- 
viduals (pfioia, S£id<l>opa). " Pure individuality," however, 
has been proved to be neither more nor less than the empty 
arithmetical unity of to dpi$fju} Iv; and this arithmetical 
unity, be it never so empty, has been proved to be neither 
more nor less than empirical individuxdity. (§ 140.) Of 
two things, therefore, one is necessarily true : (1) if the 
" I = I " is really pure from all individuality, as it must be 
if it is "pure," it becomes "0=0"; the I itself disap- 
pears in identity without difference, the universal without 

1 Encyklopadie, Werke, YI. 815: ''Der Begritf istdas Freie ... and 
ist Totalitat . . ." 
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any units, which is unreal, unthinkable, and for that reason 
unspeakable ; and, when I say " I," I say nothing at all ; 
or, (2) if the "1 = 1" contains any individuality whatever, 
even in the form of the empty arithmetical unity, then, 
when I say '' I," I say the individuaX oa well a>8 the unU 
versaX. In either case, Hegel's view is utterly untenable. 
If it is true that '^/is only a universal," the word means 
nothing and says nothing ; but, if / is a unit-universal, 
then the word says what it means and means what it 
says. 

It avails nothing to urge the shallow truism that / is a 
word of universal application, — that "everybody is that 
which I say : /, this individual /." Words are universal rep- 
resentatives, but what they represent in any given instance 
is the meaning intended or the meaning understood (speaker 
and hearer are the factors in all speech). They can repre- 
sent nothing else. Every word is a unit-universal, a uni- 
versal symbol applied to a particular case, a saying of 
" something," which is itself of necessity a unit-universal ; 
every word, therefore, both means and utters the particu- 
larity as well as the universality. It must say "some- 
thing" or "nothing." Otherwise speech would cease to 
be speech, and all communication of meanings would 
become impossible. Hegel's reasoning here is sophistical 
to the last degree. What / says is determined, not alone 
by the universality of its application as a mere word, but 
equally by the individuality of the speaker who applies 
it to himself and himself alone; it must and does mean 
and say him^ and no other. This necessity of determining 
it by individtuility of application as well as by universal- 
ly of applicability constitutes the very possibility of lan- 
guage as such; without it, nothing whatever is said or 
could be said. 

It is absolutely untrue, then, that " / is only a universal," 
and the untruth is apparent in a test case. If the state- 
ment were true, it would follow that, since " the I is the 
We and the We is the I," all I's are one and the same, in- 
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distinguishable as one and the same pure universal; all 
difEerence between one I and another I, even empty numer- 
ical difference^ vanishes absolutely in this universality^ if 
it is indeed pure. Consequently, the relation between 
speaker and hearer, if thought, must be that of absolute 
identity, and, if said, will become the judgment, <<I am 
You." But nothing could be clearer to either of them than 
that this is a false judgment, and that the only true judg- 
ment is, ^' I am not You." That not is the absolute dis- 
proof that "/ is only a universal" — absolute proof that 
" I " and " You " are not only each a unit-universal in itself, 
but also, taken together, two unit-universals which cannot 
be identified as indistinguishably one. That is what the 
true judgment meansy and that is what it says. Hegel's 
assertion, therefore, that I may mean the individual, but 
must say the universal only, falls to the ground — goes to 
wreck in that not, I can say neither the pure universal 
nor the pure individual : I can only mean, and I can only 
say, the unit-universal. 

§ 146. When, in the second passage translated above, 
Hegel says that, "when I say /, I mean myself as this 
individual and completely determined person," the state- 
ment is unexceptionably'true. But, when he adds, "yet in 
fact I express nothing particular about myself," the addi- 
tion is wholly untrue; for what I express is my own 
particularity, as an absolutely unique person, and nothing 
could be more particular than that. If Hegel's notion of 
personality as the pure " I = I," the pure self-consciousness 
stripped of all empirical conscious states, were true to the 
fact, his addition would be true, too. But, if the notion 
of personality as "I know myself in each and all of my 
conscious states as One of the We," is true to the fact 
(§ 59), his addition is completely untrue ; for each of my 
conscious states is particular and unique in my whole 
consciousness, and I myself am particular and unique as 
one, and no other one, in the We. To "pure thought" 
as the Hegelian concept-philosophy, " / is the pure being- 
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for-self in which every particular is negated and cancelled 
— that ultimate, simple^ and pure element of conscious- 
ness ; " which is nothing but a Pure It But to scientific 
thought as knowledge of the real world in history^ and so 
in the history of philosophy, / is the onduplicated self- 
conscious being of my realpersofif not for myself alone (im- 
manent end), but just as much for the common being of 
all in the organism of persons as the human race (exient 
end) ; which is a Eeal I in a Eeal We. It is enough to 
contrast the two notions in outline, and leave them so for 
the present. 

§ 147. In the third and fourth extracts above, Hegel 
indicates with precision his conception of personality, 
freely and more fully restated as follows : — 

1. Individuality as such is simple singleness, the empty 
arithmetical unity with no empirical determinations, the 
numerically one continent of the universal essence as 
apedea with no content of individual difference as specimen 
(t<58€ tl as only to dpttffwg fr), pure specific essence with no 
reific essence, the pure one which is also pure universaL 

2. Individuality as /is the single personality, not as the 
empirical I with its merely perceptive content, the " suc- 
cession of perceptions " which is its " particular " or " abso- 
lutely accidental side,'^ but rather as the pure I with its 
conceptual content of '' I = I," the specific essence as 
indifferently I or We, the pure arithmetical unit of self- 
consciousness as such. Personality is single but pure, the 
pure one which is in itself pure universaL 

3. Such a pure personality is that of God, the Abso- 
lute One which is the Absolute Universal, the "1 = 1" 
as " Universality = Individuality," the "absolute Spirit" 
which is the "relation" of mutual recognition, mutual 
opposition, and mutual reconciliation of these two I's in 
the "reconciling Fe5." But it is real only as an idea 
(Oedanke)j and has no existence except in thought. 

4. The principle of personality is universality — that 
iSj universality which admits no other individuality than 
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empty arithmetical unity, the pure one which is in itself 
the pure universal (1) as pure individuals in "absolute 
discontinuity " of the universal essence, and (2) as unity 
of all the pure individuals in "unbroken continuity" of 
the universal essence. (How the many pure individuals 
of the "absolute discontinuity" can become the one pure 
universal of the " unbroken continuity " without sacrificing 
their empty arithmetical unity remains unexplained.) 

This is Hegel's best endeavor to conceive " pure person- 
ality" — personality which shall be "perfectly universal," 
"the universal in which there is abstraction from every 
particular, but in which at the same time all lies con- 
cealed," " the pure being-for-self in which every particular 
is negated and annulled — that ultimate, simple, and pure 
element of consciousness." But this best endeavor was 
from the first a foreordained failure, not from any lack of 
subtilty or speculative genius in Hegel, but from the 
intrinsic impossibility of thinking the absolutely self- 
contradictory and conceiving the inconceivable. He wants 
to conceive a universal in which there shall be no particu- 
larSf yet in which there shall be pure numerical units as 
pure particularity ; whereas all units qua units are impure 
(empirical) and themselvesTparticulars, and particularity as 
such is synonymous with impurity. He wants to conceive 
a universal in which " unbroken continuity," as pure uni- 
versality, shall be equated with "absolute discontinuity," 
as pure individuality; that is, in which no-particulars shall 
be equated with all-particulars, no-individuals with all- 
individuals. He wants, in short, to conceive a pure uni- 
versal which yet shall not be a pure universal, and the 
result is, not a pure concept, but no concept at all. For 
his "1 = 1" is construed as " pure universality = pure 
individuality," t. e. "pure identity = pure difference," or 
" identity without difference = difference without iden- 
tity," which is an irremediable self-contradiction and a 
speculative absurdity. If it had been construed as "uni- 
versality in individuality = individuality in universality," 
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3£tcais Qon aar lae osaar can efitibar he or be thooght 
^ian&, B«zc ^xs maacEnsain. voolii hacie been leeognitioQ 
of ^^ ahnlnfie xxnooaaEhKlisv of "^ahnlaae idealian" aa 

I: iis 3u eseaoe tsaat tiks ae£f«aBfiniietion in Hegel's 
GHQccoitf. as si^ ei$ixaEaaiL of anivecsaiiST wi&h indiTidQalitj 
CI tiitf par« :inr¥ecsal as Abnolafie Spcnu to plead that» in 
tne *^ poze i3iiiTiiinaIi£r^'' aU th« izairTilaals or paiticnlan 
as soi^ are annnri^ ^^M^^vsaoimX and that Ae ^ pore in- 
diTidnalitr *^ as lecsined soLsIt aa aa afaBorfaed leaoh. For 
iodiriiiiEilin' cr porcbeitlacxtT* hoveiver pore, is nothing bat 
the jpmAir «tf «■»» «ninttfir «/* imtim riimmU #r pmrtiadan as 
SMtky inseparable ftoin dnen as dfeej are inaeparable from 
it; whence i\ follovs thak if the indiTidiials or particn- 
lars are annulled, the indiTidaalitj or the particQlaritj 
mnat be annulled with them — cannot be retained with- 
out them, just as the idea of motion cannot be retained 
without the idea of that which moresL Bat to annul the 
indiTidaalitj would destroj one member of the ^1 = 1," 
and so break up the whole Btyriff in ^pure thought ** 
itself. In order to avoid this, Hegel has no option but 
to retain the ^ pure indiriduality " as a member of his 
equation, and therewith the indiriduals or particulars, as 
at least pure arithmetical units. But he takes his reyenge 
upon them for this obstinate intrusion by identifying them 
as a mass with <<the Evil,'' while the ''pure universality" 
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he identifies with " Duty " or the Good. There is immense 
significance in this. For he thus buries ethical dualism in 
the very heart of his "pure personality," irreconcilable 
discord in the "personality of Grod," even if this has no 
existence, as he says, except in thought ; and his Oeister^ 
his beide Ich^ whose two concurrent Yesesj as a mere treaty, 
constitute the ^^reconciling Fe^" which, even in thought, 
is the only existence of the Two I's as One I (Daseyn des 
zur Zweiheit auagedehnten Ichs)^ would be most fittingly 
named as Ormuzd and Ahriman, if not as Jehovah and 
Satan. 1 

§ 148. This ethical dualism in the " personality of Grod," 
however, would possess more significance than it does, if it 
were not so evidently formal rather than ethical, mathemati- 
cal rather than spiritual. For it reduces Good and Evil 
themselves to mere relations of pure number, — to empty 
arithmetical unity ("unbroken continuity") as related to 
empty arithmetical multiplicity ("absolute discontinuity ") 
in an impersonal It, as their mere " relation " of equality, 
recognition, opposition, and reconciliation. Hegel's " pure 
personality " thus reduces itself to absolute impersonality. 
It consists in excluding from real personality as it is ex- 
perienced (" I know myself in each and all of my conscious 
states as One of the We ") every element which is derived 
from experience, — every element, therefore, which in- 
volves conduct or the laws of conduct, the essence of all 
real ethics. It is nothing but abstraction carried to the 
last limit of attenuation, to the very verge of absolute 
nothingness, since its only content is the absolutely barren 
tautology, "1 = 1." If Grood and Evil, moreover, when 

^ It is, of coarse, not difficult to discern in Hegel's notion of "pore 
personality *' as One I in Two I's an obscure allosion to the doctrine of 
the Trinity — "universality'* as the Father, '* individuality *' as the Son, 
and the *' reconciling Yes " as the Holy Spirit. But the identification of 
"individuality" with "the Evil" reduces the whole notion to utter con- 
fusion and chaos. " Nur die Dreieinigkeit ist also die Bestimmung Gkittes 
als Geist, Geist ist ohne diese Bestimmung ein leeres Wort" (Philosophie 
der Religion, Werke, XI. 22.) 



